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Having already — associated with 
CALDER HALL, DOUNREAY oi 
a number of experimental reactors 
in various parts of the’ world, 
HAYWARD TYLER lead the field 
in the design and construction of 


GLANDLESS CIRCULATING PUMPS 


for applications in nuclear power. 
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The Abbey Works of The Steel Company of Wales, by Harold Forster 


As far as the eye can see... 


A NEVER-SLEEPING CITY OF STEEL 


24 hours a day, The Steel Company of Wales is making steel for every British industry 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN today is industrial. The 
aim: to build new economic strength; to lift pro- 
ductivity ; to set a pace for the world in the develop- 
ment of atomic power. To win this battle, Britain 
needs an ever-increasing supply of basic materials. 
None is more needed than steel. 

We must have steel. We must have more steel, for 
the work that is ahead. In Port Talbot, Glamorgan, 
a great part of these needs is being satisfied, for 
here is Britain’s city of steel—the headquarters of 
The Steel Company of Wales. Already the Com- 
pany makes a third of Britain’s sheet steel and two- 
thirds of her tinplate. Development plans, going 
ahead at high priority, will soon increase these 


proportions. The new spirit of Britain’s industrial 
struggle can be sensed at its most urgent at The 
Steel Company of Wales. 

The Company has three Divisions: Steel and 
Tinplate account for most of its turnover; but no 
less important is the Newport Division, whose Orb 
Works produces special electrical sheet steel—steel 
that goes into transformers and other equipment 
for the electronic age. 

Day and night, weekday and weekend, The Steel 
Company of Wales is at work: making iron ; mak- 
ing iron into steel; making steel into tinplate. And 
so this city of steel will continue to work for Britain 
and for us all. 


KK THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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Planned for Top Management 


THE 100 MPH, 5-SEATER, FULLY AUTOMATIC 
DAIMLER ONE-O-FOUR IS DESIGNED TO A 


CONCEPT OF BALANCE 





The Daimler Concept of Balance is the perfectly proportioned 
fusion of the four vital factors top management look for in a car. 
These are:— 


@ PRESTIGE @ PERFORMANCE 
@ CONTROL @ PRICE 


The Daimler One-O-Four is the very essence of this Concept of 
Balance. 


| A large, distinguished car. The One-O-Four is graceful and 
_ distinguished, in the Daimler tradition. It conveys prosperity 
without a hint of showiness. It has an interior capacity that you 
would never suspect from its slim elegance of line. 


) One of the world’s fast cars. The One-O-Four has a most 
6’ impressive build-up of speed and reaches 100 m.p.h. quickly 
and easily. The notable characteristic of its performance is its 
unfussy behaviour. A quiet engine, absence of wind noise and 
exceptional road holding achieve an unbelievable docility at the 
top end of the speedometer. With its powerful servo-assisted 
brakes, the One-O-Four is also one of the world’s safest cars. 


) Fully Automatic Drive. The fully automatic transmission 
e ) is positively human. Super-human, in fact, for it silently and 
efficiently changes gear, up or down, always at the right time and 
always more quickly, more smoothly, than one could do it one- 
self. Add an exceptionally small turning circle, and you have a 
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Drive the fully automatic DAIMLER ONE-O-FOUR 


090A THE PERFECT COMPANY CAR 


large car that is actually very much easier to take through heavy 
traffic than many a smaller one. 


An economic price—£2580. The nearest rivals to the auto- 

matic Daimler One-O-Four, in terms of all that it offers, 
are considerably more expensive. This car, created on a plan- 
ned concept of balance, offers a very special amalgam of the 
right qualities at the economically reasonable figure of £2580 
inclusive. 
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Britannia rules the air 


The mighty Bristol Britannia, Britain’s latest and 
greatest contribution to civil aviation, is rightly called 
the Whispering Giant. It is bigger, faster, and quieter 
than any other turboprop airliner in the world. Al- 
ready in service on BOAC’s South African and Aus- 
tralian flights, the Britannia will soon be covering 
many more international air-routes. The demand for 
it is high. Even before the first scheduled flight, as 
many as 65 Britannias were on the order books of 
Bristol Aircraft. 


At the busy Bristol factories streamlined production 
methods are speeding the Britannias into service. 
On the assembly lines hundreds of Atlas Copco 
pneumatic tools are helping to fulfil the many orders 
placed for the new airliner and other Bristol aircraft. 
They include Atlas Copco riveters, screwdrivers, 
hand drills, chipping hammers and grinders. Light, 
powerful, and efficient, Atlas Copco pneumatic tools 
are the natural choice of leading aircraft manufacturers 
all over the world. | 


Lifting iron ore by air 


—. Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all 
= its many applications. During the disastrous days of April 1940 three 
ships with valuable cargoes of iron ore were sunk in Narvik Harbour. 
This ore has now been blown to the surface and reclaimed by use of 

air from an Atlas Copco AR-compressor. 
The Atlas Copco Group of companies is responsible for the manu- 
facture of compressed air equipment and its distribution in 90 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 


Stockholm 1. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Looking: for the 
Mainspring 





HERE are more reasons this week than the accident of the calendar 
for asking the question always put by journalists when Parliament 
breaks up for Easter: how is the Government doing ? Mr 
Macmillan, the third Prime Minister in little more than two years and the 
first for a very long time to reach No. 10 unexpectedly and without any 
overt grooming, has now been in office for three months ; and his first 
spell has been rounded-off by a new defence policy and a novel budget 
in an old frame. Ever since January all the signs have suggested that the 
tide in the country was running persistently in the Government’s 
disfavour. The immediate query therefore splits into three, one personal, 
one political, and one that goes deeper and really embraces the rest. 
What sort of Prime Minister does Mr Macmillan look like being ? What 
effect are the performances of Mr Sandys—the man of the Government 
so far—and Mr Thorneycroft likely to have on the tide of opinion ? And, 
finally, what evidence is there in these and other ways that the 
Government knows where it is going in the search for a mainspring for 
British policy ? 

The Prime Minister pointed hopefully the other day to the large 
number of “ don’t knows ” in the otherwise unfriendly polls. Whether 
these turn out to be hidden Conservative assets or not—which depends 
on what the Government does—they are certainly significant. They 
reflect the fact that neither the new Government nor its new leader has 
yet taken shape in the public mind. The mystery man is Mr Macmillan 
himself. Determinedly casual and relaxed, he is obviously enjoying 
enormously the job of running the country ; and his method of doing it 
is said to be quite simple. He tells his departmental colleagues in a couple 
of sentences what he wants done, and leaves them to do it : Mr Sandys’s 
defence white paper is one successful, if controversial, example of the 
method ; Mr Thorneycroft’s budget is another less path-breaking, but 
also debatable, example. The doubt that has still to be resolved is whether 
the Prime Minister’s sentences, composed without any burdensome 
scrutiny of the background, do in fact add up to a coherent policy for 
this country in 1957. 

There are two views of Mr Macmillan. One, now widely held, sees 
him as shrewdly realistic behind his mannered Edwardian facade ; the 
other sees him as still a deft political dilettante, with only a cursory and 
Baldwinesque approach to the knobbly details. Politically, his ancestry 
goes back before Baldwin. He is the first Prime Minister since Bonar 
Law who has not been, in one sense or another, a crossbencher. In his 
speeches he is, combatively, a partisan Tory, for all the fabianism of his 
earlier “ middle way,” which in any case has been overtaken in the party 
by the more liberal Butlerism. What is his “middle way,” his 
dynamic, now ? 

It would be a brash journalist who gave a confident answer. But it is 
possible to state the problem that has to be solved. Too often it is 
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treated in three separate parts: foreign policy, 
defence and home economics. In fact these are, of 
course, three facets of the same problem. What is 
Britain’s place in the world today? The task 
is to make the most of the country’s means in 
order to secure the most of its ends. Mr 
Sandys’s defence policy makes no sense without 
its counterpart in foreign and economic policy. 
Understandably, this post-Eden administration has 
so far had no foreign policy beyond the sensible 
endeavour to talk again, as friends, with the Americans 
and, as partners, with the Europeans—though Lord 
Salisbury has again revealed how divided in mind the 
Conservatives still are on what sort of a foreign 
policy is feasible. Economically, last week’s budget 
makes no sense unless what is saved by Mr 
Sandys and by common sense from trying to sustain 
the pretensions: of a great imperial power—Mr 
Thorneycroft’s tax concessions almost exactly equal 
the savings on defence—is applied to fuelling the 
new Britain based upon high investment, high produc- 
tion, and the techniques of the new industrial revolution. 

This, of course, is the ultimate test of last week’s 
budget. The first and indispensable foundation of any 
policy for this crowded trading island must indeed be 
its solvency: a secure pound both at home and abroad. 
But to secure the pound by putting British industrial 
development indefinitely into a strait-jacket, to balance 
the country’s economy at less than the highest prac- 
ticable level, would be to confess failure, and to waste 
Mr Sandys’s resolves. The country’s need is to face 
the world with a new honesty—and fresh zest. 

As it is, with Easter at hand, the politicians are think- 


Jordan Survives 
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ing more of politics than of policy. The Conservatives 
can only too easily rally against a Labour line that, on 
the budget, blames them for spending too little and 
inflating too much, and, on defence, does not know 
whether to blame them for having the H-bomb or not. 
Their most unifying emotion at the moment is scorn for 
Mr Gaitskell, the “renegade” who knows the right 
economic questions but gives the wrong political 
answers. And, on the Opposition side, opportunity is 
being no less let slip.. The Labour party is relying too 
much on the swing of the pendulum. It is waiting for 
the fruits of office to fall into its lap. So it is increasingly 
concerned with what it might do then, not with wha: it 
positively stands for now. To the future municipalisa- 
tion of rented houses, and the future pensioning-off of 
present.and future workers, is painstakingly to be added 
the future purchase of blocks of shares in key industrial 
concerns : all in the cause of proving that Labour is, 
after all, socialist. This is the weakness of Mr Gaitskell’s 
“lonely ” non-trade union, non-Bevanite position ; he 
has, all the time, to prove his faith, whether about 
bombs or about nationalisation. 

Yet, in front of him and his followers, there is, in a 
Labour version, the same glittering opportunity that 
the Conservatives have still to capture: the opportunity 
that American labour has glimpsed and partly grasped, 
the opportunity of standing for, above everything else, 
a high investing, high producing, high earning, high 
living—and high profit-making—society. This is the 
only future for Britain ; it is the only future for British 
Labour and British Conservatism alike. It is the main- 
spring that both Government and Opposition should 
be seeking. 


King Hussein and the state of Jordan have been saved 
for the moment by the reluctance of the Arab countries 


a monarchy. Its king has lived through ten 
hazardous days of government crisis. A new gov- 
ernment has taken office under a former Mayor of 
Jerusalem, Dr Khalidi, a Palestinian Arab leader in no 
way more friendly to the West than his predecessor 
(now his foreign minister) Mr Nabulsi. Nothing has 
been resolved, nothing of substance changed, but peace 
in the Middle East has been granted a breathing-space. 
The western governments, with their power and 
their money, have been, so far as can be perceived, 
totally without influence on the Jordanian crisis or on 
its outcome. On the face of things, peace on the Jordan 
has depended on the solitary efforts of a man of twenty- 


Ju: has, for the moment, survived as a state and 


and Israel to make a decisive move 


one at Amman, but even this appearance—pleasant as 
it is to see Arab politics in terms of Bedouin warriors 
rallying to a standard in the desert—is no more than a 
trick of the light. King Hussein remains caught in the 
trap that killed his grandfather ; a quiet desert princi- 
pality, conveniently carved out by the British to provide 
a domain for a Hashemite prince, was transformed in 
1949 into a factious Palestinian state divided in outlook 
and burdened with a mass of malcontents. Since then 
it has had no rest from the strains of Palestinian politics 
or from the tug of forces between the neighbouring 
Arab states, though these stresses were concealed until 
the King last year gave in to the mounting pressure 
and jettisoned public security along with General Glubb. 
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No doubt King Hussein is able to call on some tradi- 
tional and family loyalties to help him out from day 
to day, but there is no national loyalty on which he 
can stand. The dominant national sentiment in Jordan 
is not Jordanian, but Arab, and in the state of the Arab 
world as it is, national loyalties are more likely to pull 
Jordan apart than to hold it together. 

King Hussein found himself in conflict with Sulei- 
man Nabulsi and his National Socialist party on 
grounds in which political outlook and views of the 
national future were combined. The late government 
was neutralist, pan-Arab, left-wing ; it was inclined to 
encourage the movement for the federation of Jordan 
with Syria, and possibly with Egypt as well. There is 
no truth in the descriptions of Suleiman Nabulsi as a 
communist, but his desire to exchange embassies with 
the Soviet Union cut across the king’s fear of com- 
munist influence. The trial of strength between the 
king and his political leaders took the form, when it 
came, of a curious stalemate. King Hussein found him- 
self unable to rally a political opposition to form a 
government of a different complexion. The ministers, 
in their resistance to his wishes, stopped short of agitat- 
ing for his overthrow. The army did not turn against 
the king. Apparently its chief of staff, General Abu 
Nuwar, was disposed to do so, but his faction of young 
officers proved weaker than it had seemed. He was 
opposed by a sufficient number of senior officers, over 
whose heads he had been promoted when General 
Glubb was dismissed, to turn the trick against him. 

The stalemate could at any moment have been upset 
by interference—for instance, from Syria, which has 
had troops stationed on Jordan soil in the northern 
desert since the autumn ; or from Cairo, which could 
have roused the crowds in the towns of west Jordan or 
in Amman itself. But no intervention came, and the 
towns remained reasonably quiet. The Syrian govern- 
ment may have drawn back at the thought of an Iraqi 
counter-move. President Nasser, whose hold on Arab 
feeling puts him in a position to destroy Jordan without 
firing a shot, was evidently restrained by uncertainty 
about the Saudi Arabian reaction. Iraq, which never 
signed the Palestine armistice, is clearly better off out of 
contact with Israel ; for this, as well as for dynastic 
reasons, it would prefer the break-up of Jordan to be 
postponed. The Israelis, as they showed in October, 
reciprocate heartily Iraq’s fear of a common frontier. 
Preoccupied with the Gulf of Aqaba, they are reluctant 
to involve themselves on their eastern frontier just now, 
though if Jordan were to break up they would be bound 
to make a bid for some or all of the land west of the 
Jordan river. The truth is that Jordan has survived, not 
from inner cohesion or from an ability to defend itself, 
but through the equal reluctance of all its neighbours, at 
this particular moment, to take the decisive step that 
would have submerged it. Our correspondent who has 
returned from Amman to Beirut describes the course 
of the crisis on page 237. 

The circumstances that have spared Jordan this time 
may or may not be repeated on another occasion. When, 
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one day, they fail to be repeated, a clear danger will arise 
of a renewal of the Palestine war, accompanied or 
unaccompanied by fighting among the Arabs them- 
selves. Western interests would plainly be affected by 
the danger ; but it does not follow that any simple 
course of action offers itself by which American policy 
(still less European or British policy, with its narrower 
range of action) can avert it. Britain has written off its 
military commitment in Jordan and will not be so 
foolish as to attempt to resume it; the intrinsic 
absurdity of the commitment was shown in October, 
when the British Government had to threaten to fight 
the Israelis on behalf of Jordan at the same time as it 
prepared to fight Egypt on its own behalf. 

The United States government, conscious of the best 
motives and disposed by habit to simplify issues, may 
be tempted to apply the formula of offering aid for two 
purposes, to support national independence and to 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


WE have before us the life of a truly great and 

noble woman, written by one who has sufficient 

moral sympathy to understand her character, and 
sufficient intellectual insight to appreciate her genius. 
More need not be said—such a work cannot fail to be of 
the deepest interest. It contains a special interest for 
female readers, as recording the history of one who, in 
sickness and health, in obscurity and distinction, ever 
performed her woman's part with a persistency “of gentle 
willingness and of scrupulous conscientiousness that excite 
the utmost admiration. It contains an equally deep interest 
for the general reader, as recording the struggles of genius 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. . . . Wherever 
her materials admit, Mrs Gaskell has wisely endeavoured 
to make the subject of her memoir tell her own tale, and 
she appears to have had access to a large collection of 
letters, for her work is thickly strewn with them. They 
are all interesting, but we gain from them more knowledge 
of the woman than of the authoress; being addressed mostly 
to relatives or intimate friends, they are naturally a reflex 
of the heart rather than of the mind. It is chiefly towards 
the close of her life, after her fame was established and 
she had been brought in contact with congenial intellects, 
that the character of her correspondence changes, and that 
we can gather from the letters any indications of her habit 
of thought, her opinions, or her tastes. Altogether, the 
work unveils a side of her character which shows itself 
very little in her tales. ... It has been objected by some 
that Miss Bronté’s works show a special defect, particularly 
objectionable in a lady’s writing. We can safely assert 
that this coarseness is only attributable to the diction— 
never to the thoughts. . . . Her characters speak as she 
had heard them speak. The dialect of Yorkshire fairly 
represents the character of her sturdy sons. They are a 
plain, out-spoken people, calling things by their real names 
and scorning euphemisms; and Miss Bronté’s sense of the 
requirements of art would not allow her to depict the men 
of the West Riding as other than they are. She was unfor- 
tunate too, in the gentlemen with whom she came in 
contact. The curates of ‘‘ Shirley’’ and her own brother 
were not good or refined specimens, and for many years of 
her life they must have constituted almost all the masculine 
society that she had. 
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encourage resistance to communism. It is not clear that 
the American formula is applicable to Jordan. On the 
one hand, Jordanian independence cannot count for 
support on Arab patriotism, to which, indeed, it is an 
impediment. The choice of political attitudes is not a 
choice between communists and anti-communists, but 
merely between various shades of anti-western neutra- 
lism and various degrees of attachment to neighbouring 
parts of the Arab world, with the bitter anti-Zionist 
obsession running | through all. Mr Nabulsi, when he 
was prime minister, made it clear that he would not 
sign other people’s pledges to fight communism, and 
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that if he accepted aid he would offer nothing whatever 
in return. As foreign minister now he is probably of 
the same mind. In the present condition of Jordan it is 
doubtful if Mr James Richards, the President’s special 
envoy and exponent of the Eisenhower doctrine, will find 
a visit there worth his while. The western governments 
will do well to resist the temptation to suppose that 
they can do anything in Jordan to produce an alignment 
in its affairs favourable to themselves ; their most useful 
course would be to concert among themselves their 
future course of action to limit the damage if, another 
time, King Hussein fails to walk the high wire. 


Aid for Poland ? | 


Poland will not be able to afford much 
independence of Moscow so long as 

its economic life is precarious and 
dependent on Soviet support. It may 
be in the longer interest of the western 
countries, including Britain, to help 
the Poles to repair and reorganise 
their economy 


Pe is the test case of the thaw in Eastern 


Europe. Six months after the dramatic 
beginning of the Gomulka experiment it has 
become easier to see how far the thaw can go and what 


are its limits. In the first period, after the Poles had. 


successfully defied Mr Khrushchev’s orders, changes 
went on in Poland at such a pace that it was impossible 
to guess where the revolutionary tide would carry Mr 
Gomulka. Since then, the Polish leader has clearly 
been trying to get the situation under control and to 
slow down the pace of change. The anti-Stalinist wing 
of the United Workers? party, which brought Mr 
Gomulka back, has been told to limit its polemical zeal 
and to refrain from outbursts that Russia might find 
provocative. The new regime is making an attempt to 
consolidate its political position against the background 
of economic flux. The first signs of a Polish halt 
coincided with disappointments over western, particu- 
larly American, aid. The question began to be asked 
whether the coldness of Washington had not contri- 
buted to Polish caution. 

How much could western aid affect the shape of 
events in Poland ? Those who expect a quick political 
return on any credits granted are backing the wrong 
horse. Admittedly, Poland, unlike Jugoslavia, cannot 
move outside the Soviet orbit. Mr Nagy’s example in 
Hungary is a warning by itself. Mr Gomulka is a com- 
munist reformer, not an apostate. He wants to convert 
other countries within the block, by persuasion or 
example, to get rid of Stalinist survivals. In order to 


achieve this aim gradually, without violent and tragic 
setbacks, he has to act quietly and avoid treading too 
heavily on Stalinist toes. He has internal reasons, too, 
for keeping his radical supporters on the leash. His 
overwhelming electoral success in January has deceived 
nobody into thinking that the great bulk of the Polish 
people is unreservedly ready to follow the new road 
towards a communist society. While more concerned 
than his predecessors with the popular mood, Mr 
Gomulka is still determined to maintain the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat based on the United Workers’ 
party. The party may have to be purged of some of its 
most compromised elements, but it is to remain the 
pillar of the regime. The snag is that the pillar has 
been badly battered by the blows it has received since 
October. The diatribes against Stalinism and the 
wholesale condemnations of the past did not stir 
Moscow alone ; they had an unsettling effect on the 
party rank and file in Poland. To avoid mass desertions, 
Mr Gomulka was compelled to restrain his reforming 
followers who in October had helped him to defeat the 
Stalinist diehards. He now stands in the middle hoping 
to be able to close the ranks. 


DISCIPLINED party is the more important for the 

Polish leadership since it expects to meet difficult 
obstacles. The Catholic Church has been able to 
feel its own strength since the new regime has given it 
greater opportunities for action.» The truce signed by 
the two protagonists has been observed so far, but it is 
an uneasy one and the communists are watching 
suspiciously the growing power of their chief rival. The 
other main threat to Mr Gomulka’s regime lies 
in the countryside. Peasants interpreted the announce- 
ment of a new course as a signal to dismantle existing 
collective farms overnight, and the government is 
finding difficulty in procuring food supplies. Agricul- 
tural production is apparently rising in response to the 
stimulus of better prices, but the farmers shirk compul- 


, sory deliveries and prefer to sell at a higher price for 
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the market. 
regime. 

No secret is made of this threat. Mr Gomulka him- 

self recently admitted that in the first months of this 
year the state’s outlay on wages and food had risen 
faster than was planned, and that the increased cost 
would not be explained by a corresponding rise in 
supplies. This spells danger because the nation’s 
resources would in any event have been taxed to the 
full to keep the pledge of a 15 per cent increase in 
incomes. Much is already being done to improve the lot 
of the consumer. New investments have been cut and 
are being shifted from heavy to light industry. The 
armed forces have been reduced for the third time in 
quick succession, and defence expenditure has been 
cut to about one-tenth of the budget. Private craftsmen 
and traders have been allowed to fill gaps in the planned 
economy. Most of the changes, however, will take time 
to yield results. 

Imports might fill a large part of the inflationary gap, 
but Poland has not now the means to pay for them. 
Coal shipments, which hitherto accounted for nearly 
half of the country’s exports, have been reduced by 
increased home consumption, and by the shorter work- 
ing week in the mines, from 25 million tons in 1955 to 
an expected 14 million tons this year ; they may be 
even less in 1958. Exports of timber and cement have 
gone down. Poland needs credits to pay for its rising 
import bill. Its leaders turned to Russia first, and in 
November Mr Gomulka signed a trade agreement in 
Moscow, the main features of which were the cancel- 
ling of past debts and the promise to supply Poland 
with 1,400,000 tons of grain on credit in the current 
year. This was not enough, and Polish envoys in 
western capitals began to sound out the prospect for 
supplementary loans. Their chief hope was pinned on 
Washington, where, possibly encouraged by the Jugo- 
slav precedent, the Polish delegates apparently asked 
for credits amounting to some $300 million. Neither 
Congress nor the Administration is willing to go as 
high as that. 


The ghost of. inflation haunts the new 


OLAND really needs two kinds of credit. Grain, 
which could be thrown on the market to force the 
hand of reluctant peasants ; cotton for textile mills ; 
finished consumer goods to meet growing demand— 
all these are reliefs required immediately for the 
present emergency. The other kind, credits for invest- 
ment, would help Poland to pay its way in future. Coal 
mining equipment is a case in point. Poland has the 
resources of coal to step up its output and exports 
sharply, provided it can sink new shafts and commis- 
sion new mines. Polish envoys in the western countries, 
including Britain, have been suggesting that if western 
concerns were to provide them with mining equipment 
on credit they could be repaid by the proceeds of the 
resulting coal exports. 
Each of the two forms of aid has a political signficance. 
If Poland is to hover dangerously on the inflationary 
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precipice, with only the Soviet Union to turn to in 
case of an emergency, it can hardly be expected to make 
much of a show of independence of its potential saviour. 
Western credits for investment, it is argued, could help 
Poland to reduce its economic dependence on Russia ; 
until last year-two-thirds of Poland’s trade turnover was 
accounted for by the Soviet block. But the ties with 
Russia, though they might be loosened, cannot be 
broken. Marks, pounds, or even dollars cannot draw Mr 
Gomulka’s Poland out of the Soviet orbit. A campaign 
for aid to Poland carried on under the banner of an anti- 
communist crusade would defeat its purpose and 
serve nobody. On the other hand, despite the present 
standstill in Poland’s political evolution, it is an incom- 
parably freer country than any other in the Soviet block; 
and its example could not fail to attract the people 
of other countries, including those of the Soviet Union, 
where the fate of eastern Europe will ultimately be 
decided. Aid given to Poland might have an impact well 
beyond its frontiers, but the example would be con- 
tagious only if it were successful. 


GC. trade across the former iron curtain might 
possibly contribute to bringing a European solu- 
tion nearer. This idea may have been behind the sug- 
gestion (prompted also by difficulties with Congress) 
that, while half the American credits should enable the 
Poles to buy grain or cotton in the United States, the 
bulk of the rest should be given to west Germany as 
payment for supplies to Poland. A more acceptable way 
might be to use the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe as a channel. The United States would natur- 
ally be the chief western lender. But it is now obvious 
that American credits will fall far short of Poland’s 
hopes and needs. Western European governments 
would have to fill at least part of the difference. Britain 
could make an important contribution. Polish trade 
missions in this country have shown a great interest, 
particularly in coal-mining equipment, electrical equip- 
ment, fertilisers and raw materials from the Common- 
wealth. The Government, as Mr Selwyn Lloyd told 
the House of Commons on April Ist, is not prepared 
to discuss a loan to Poland at present ; but there are 
possibilities short of a state loan. The machinery of the 
Export Guarantees Act could be used ; and the Board 
of Trade could be encouraged to take a broad view in 
considering applications for export credit guarantees for 
Poland. 
Poland, even before the recent changes, had proved 
a fair debtor by east European standards, and an invest- 
ment in Poland today is more likely to prove a gain than 
a loss. A mixture of western public and private aid for 
Poland might go a long way towards ensuring the 
success of Mr Gomulka’s experiment in limited inde- 
pendence. This, in turn, might conceivably tend to 
relax the deadlock and relieve the despair in eastern 
Europe. The communist heretic will not leave his faith 
and company, but he might possibly prod his brothers 
along the road of a limited reform. 
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Our Special Correspondent has visited an American air base 


to see whether the servicemen have achieved 


peaceful co-existence with the natives 





ae gee 


‘eT. - UNGFTD STATES AR FORCE 
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y the entrance to the airfield stood a Spitfire 
B fighter, the pride of a generation of aircraft, set 
up on a concrete raft as a memorial to the Battle 
of Britain. Her once-revolutionary lines looked grace- 
ful but effete in comparison with the chunky scarlet- 
and-silver jets howling along the runways in the 
background. The Royal Air Force ensign fluttered 
from a twin flagpole, while, next to it—tactfully on the 
same level, but much larger—flew the Stars and 
Stripes. This old RAF station, having fallen into disuse 
after the war, was taken over in 1950 by the United 
States Air Force as a base for interceptor fighters, and 
is now manned by some two thousand Americans and 
two hundred British employees. 

This base is one of a score or more of American 
operational bases in this country, and there are half as 
many again which are non-operational. The units they 
serve are the Third Air Force (tactical aircraft 
supporting General Norstad), and the Seventh 
Air Division (which is part of the United States 
Strategic Air Command, whose heavy bombers come 
over here in relays for training). Including supply 
depots and air transport services, the total of 
American bases in Britain is over thirty—the exact 
number being secret until you have counted them. 

These bases are manned (more generously than RAF 
bases) by some 45,000 American servicemen, who 
between them have about 35,000 dependants here. 
Nearly all of them are volunteers; there are no 
national service conscripts in the American air force. 
As well as the hard core of long-service regulars, there 
are large numbers of young men who enlist for four 
years, instead of doing their ordinary two years of selec- 
tive service in the army. They usually spend three years 
overseas. On this camp in Southern England they are 
evidently far less comfortable than in Germany, where, 
as a former occupying power, they have done what 
they like with their airfields. In England, they merely 
borrow (not lease) the bases from the Air Ministry, 
which remains responsible for building and extending 
them. On this one the men live in long dormitory huts 





taken over from the RAF, only the officers and senior 
NCOs having single or double rooms. 

The services available to them on the base are, how- 
ever, better than those available for their British pre- 
decessors. There are clubs and bars for all ranks ; 
games fields, with baseball ground and bowling alleys ; 
a cinema, whose films, the American companies insist, 
must already have been shown on the public circuits ; 
the commissary, or self-service store, where air force 
wives can buy not only local perishable produce but 
also the canned goods, cake-mixes and so on, which 
go to make the American way of life ; and finally, the 
PX (Post Exchange), that remarkable shop through 
which almost anything from cars to whisky (rationed, 
for senior ranks only), from suits to toothpaste and baby 
clothes, can be bought duty free. 

None of the servicemen’s wives actually lives on this 
base.. Unlike some larger and more remote ones, it has 
no married quarters and the families live in the nearby 
towns. As these are holiday resorts, there are plenty of 
landlords or landladies who are only too glad to find 
tenants who will stay all the year round. Their 
enthusiasm first showed itself in the charging of grossly 
inflated rehts to Americans, but this was checked by a 
few appeals to rent tribunals, and now by the com- 
pulsory inspection by the air force authorities of all 
leases entered into by airmen—an arrangement that 
still permits some fat profits to be made. Here at least 
competition for housing is not a source of friction with 
the local population. And here at least, too, the service- 
men are better off than they are in one East Anglian 
base, where they live, on an average, sixteen miles away. 

This sort of problem is being met by building 
“tobacco houses ” on the bases themselves. They are 
so called because they are built by the British Govern- 
ment, in return for free supplies of tobacco. 
British manufacturers can then buy this tobacco from 
the Government for sterling, and in addition to their 
normal supplies. The houses, built to an- ugly bunga- 
loid American specification, remain i property of the 
Air Ministry. 
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The American authorities consider, however, that 
their people can be too much on the base and that 
it is better that they should live among the local popu- 
lation. A few parents even send their children to 
British schools on the theory that they pay more regard 
to the three R’s, but most of the young children go to 
the American school on the base. Children of secondary 
school age usually go to a boarding school at Bushey 
Park, where the curriculum fits on to that of American 
high schools or universities. 

It is the single men, rather than the families, who 
make the most impact on society, sometimes reviving 
the wartime complaint that what is wrong with Ameri- 
cans is that they are “ overpaid, oversexed and over 
here.” With an American private earning perhaps half 
as much again as a British national service second 
lieutenant, there is bound to be some ill-feeling. But 
this is confined to the males, for Anglo-American 
marriages take place at the rate of 250 a month. The 
US Air Force regards itself as being in loco 
parentis in the matter of the men’s matrimonial 
affairs. Its control is a marriage guidance counsellor’s 
dream. 

If a man wants to get married both he and his girl 
friend fill in a form giving particulars of parentage, 
date of birth and so on, including a declaration that 
each is free to marry ; and he must be able to say that 
he has saved at least $300. He is interviewed by 
the commandant, and then the couple go to see the 
chaplain, who will try to find out whether they seem 
compatible and whether she realises what it means to 
emigrate. Then she must have a medical examination 
in an American hospital, to find out whether her health 
is such that she would be granted an American visa. 
After all this, the would-be bridegroom is told whether 
his choice is approved. The authorities have no legal 
power to stop him marrying if he insists on it—they 
cannot even withhold dependants’ allowances, though 
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they tried that at first—but they can post him elsewhere, 
and make him aware of the likely effect of defiance on 
his promotion prospects. . 

Attempts are sometimes made to introduce the men 
to girls of guaranteed respectability, but they under- 
standably fight shy of guaranteed girls. Friendship with 
English people other than girls develops still more 
slowly ; but Englishmen join the Americans round the 
juke box in the local pub, while across the room 
sergeants with improbable numbers of stripes devotedly 
play darts. American negroes, though fully integrated 
into the air force as far as work is concerned, do not mix 
much with the others off duty, but they often make 
friends with West Indians and Africans in England. 

Laments have greeted the recent news that two bases 
in the north are to be closed. The reasons for this 
sorrow are partly economic—closure will certainly be a 
hard blow to the local garage-owners and dance-hall pro- 
prietors, as well as to British civilians employed there. 
American military expenditure in 1955-56 brought the 
United Kingdom an income of $346 million—the 
largest single source of dollars, three times greater than 
the dollar income from tourism (excluding fares). And 
of this, personal expenditure by American servicemen 
and their families amounted to $63 million—nearly as 
much as the proceeds of whisky exports. 

But, setting aside such mercenary considerations, the 
further reduction of American forces here will arouse 
regret, at least on personal’ grounds. (A lessening of 
the fearful noise of the jets that now drive the local 
populations mad is another matter.) One airman told 
your correspondent that he “had a much better time 
in Germany.” But, as the satisfaction of some indi- 
viduals may well be in inverse proportion to that of 
the natives, there seems no reason to doubt the opinion 
of the American authorities that the relations of their 
overseas troops with the local people are nowhere 
better than in Britain. 











COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 





June Rendezvous in London 


T is customary to withhold the official announcement of 
I a meeting of Commonwealth prime ministers until they 
have all had time to make sure that their programmes can 
be conveniently adjusted ; and, as their number grows, so 
the almost astrological problem of finding a propitious date 
becomes more complicated. That is doubtless a sufficient 
explanation of the fact that, while prime ministers in various 
Commonwealth countries have already made known their 





intention of attending a meeting in London towards the 
end of June, there has been an interval between Mr Mac- 
millan’s forecast on April 1st and the official announcement. 
There is no sign that any member government is still too 
upset by the past winter of discontent to accept a mid- 
summer rendezvous. 

This is heartening evidence of the resilience of the system, 
if “ system ” is not too precise a word for an organic growth 
such as the Commonwealth partnership has newly shown 
itself to be by the budding of a sovereign Ghana. But there 
is a lurking danger in so successful an overcoming of the 
strains imposed on the Commonwealth bond by Britain’s 
actions last November. -The danger now is of a rebirth 
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of the feckless assumption that Britain’s special historical 
position entitles it to the loyalty of its fellow members 
whatever it does. While the Government may have lost any 
inclination to play the Bourbon, sections of British opinion 
do not yet seem to have learned the lessons of recent 
months. 

During those months of stress, the suggestion was can- 
vassed that it was time to start rotating the meetings of 
Commonwealth premiers around their respective capitals. 
If the Government has considered this idea, its disinclina- 
tion to try it now has presumably been influenced by the 
belief that, if this next meeting was held in, say, Ottawa, 
it would suggest a chillier relationship between Britain and 
the Asian members than in fact exists. That is a fair 
argument. But it may also be argued that, once a London 
meeting has served its purpose as a token of reconciliation, 
there should be no delay in arranging that subsequent 
meetings should symbolise the sovereign equality inherent 
in the Commonwealth bond. 


TORIES 


Easter Bonnets 


HE Conservatives approached the Easter recess feeling 
more pleased with themselves than at any time since 
the early days of the Suez invasion, They have been almost 
equally pleased by the budget, the defence review and the 
ineffectiveness of the Opposition. They are delighted that 
Mr Gaitskell has undoubtedly had an unhappy last three 
weeks of terms. After his somewhat inglorious showing in 
Labour’s internal squabble about defence, about which his 
party thinks he feels too little, Mr Gaitskell spoke in 
Monday’s debate on economic policy, about which his 
party feels he thinks too much. At the end of his honest, 
if painstaking, review—in which, unlike Mr Wilson last 
week, he did not try to ride every horse in every direction 
at once—the Labour party, which had admired Mr Wilson’s 
considerable political dexterity, gave their leader only a 
very ordinary ovation. Mr Nigel Birch seized the oppor- 
tunity in the following speech to make some spontaneous 
mockery of Mr Gaitskell, and the Tory benches showed 
their delight. They also enjoyed themselves on the first 
day of the defence debate, on Tuesday, as Labour’s right 
and left wings threw unconventional bombs at each other. 
There are, however, still three clouds on the Tory 
horizon. One is the fear of what may happen in the party 
if Britain and other users of the Suez Canal accept “ what- 
ever terms are imposed on them by Colonel Nasser ” ; Lord 
Salisbury’s unexpected letter to The Times, declaring that 
he hopes “most sincerely that the Government will not 
lend themselves to any such course,” would be ominous 
for Mr Macmillan in any circumstances but the present. 
The second cloud, however, which could blot out any 
major Tory revolt on the Canal issue, is disappointment 
that petrol rationing is to continue ; the party is waiting 
for its abandonment sufficiently eagerly to make some 
backbenchers want to solve Middle East awkwardnesses by 
ignoring, not exacerbating, them. The third cloud is the 
memory that there has been no by-election since the 
budget, and that the greater feeling of confidence among 
Tories at Westminster may not necessarily be reflected in 
a greater geniality among non-surtax payers in the country. 
But at Westminster, at least, the Tory sun is shining. 
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Well up to Timetable 


va general (if mildly spurious) air of Government 
efficiency and good heart which overlies Westminster 
on the eve of the recess has been enhanced by the fact 
that Mr Butler and Mr Heath seem to be well on top of 
the Parliamentary programme. Admittedly, with Easter 
falling late and the Finance Bill due to take up so much 
time from now on, the timetable needs to be well advanced, 
but there is no sign of the usual spring log jam—despite 
the fact that a large part of the pre-Christmas term had 
to be spent in endless debates about Suez. More than 
twenty bills have been given the Royal Assent since the 
session began last November. These include several of at 
least medium size and importance, including Films, Rating 
and Valuation, Anti-Dumping, House of Commons Dis- 
qualification, Homicide and Railway Finance. 

The Commons have finished with two of the big bills of 
the session—Rents and Electricity. The Lords gave the 
Rents Bill a second reading on Tuesday and will probably 
have it on the statute book by Whitsun ; they will start 
on the Electricity Bill immediately after Easter. This 
leaves the Commons with only one big measure, apart 
from the Finance Bill, and that is the wretched Shops Bill. 
This is still chugging its way through the Lords, and there 
seems every prospect that it will either be sufficiently 
amended to placate liberal (which in this case means Tory) 
opinion or else dropped altogether. This ill-conceived brat 
was left on Mr Butler’s doorstep at the beginning of the 
year; as a reform-minded Home Secretary he would 
presumably like to turn it on its head, and as Leader of the 
House he would certainly like to forget it. As one other 
questionably Tory project, the proposed Hire Purchase 
Bill, has wisely been dropped, the Government is left with 
only one item outstanding from an admittedly modest 
Queen’s Speech—Lords reform. Mr Macmillan has 
promised some Government proposals about the Upper 
House this session, but nobody is expecting any early 
legislation on the subject. Yet it is fear of controversy, 
not the exigencies of the timetable, that must now stand 
in the way. 


BUDGET DEBATE 





Economics Under a Bushel 


R THORNEYCROFT’S £100 million of tax reliefs must 

be designed to bring total demand into balance with 

some estimate, however tentative, of safe potential produc- 
tion ; but the four-day budget debate has confirmed that the 
Government is not going to reveal to anybody what that 
estimate is. This trend towards hiding the main economic 
calculations on which the budget is based, for fear that the 
calculations may prove to be wrong, was started last year, 
when it was excused as a temporary phenomenon in 4 
“year of redeployment”; its repetition this year, thus 
throwing out of public sight the budgetary principles which 
Lord Keynes brought into the Treasury, has been allowed 
to pass with insufficient parliamentary attack. If the 
Economic Section of the Treasury, which is the guardian 
of the Keynesian tradition, is to become a secret service, 
then it is bound eventually to lose some influence over policy 
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to purely administrative branches. Anybody who doubts 
how unfortunate this would be should read a discreet, but 
implicitly rather worrying, article by the ex-deputy director 
of the Economic Section in the current issue of Lloyds 
Bank Review. He should also read the speeches of the two 
junior Treasury ministers in this week’s debate. Mr Birch’s 
sparkling inconsequences, delivered without notes, were a 
parliamentary success ; but Mr Enoch Powell’s survey of 
the minutiae of the Exchequer accounts—the sort of speech 
that could have been made in any pre-war budget debate— 
was a really rather startling reminder that the new Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury is a former Professor of Greek. 

The immediate explanation of the unrevealing, and 
deliberately non-economic, way in which the Government 
has chosen to present the case for its budget this year is 
presumably that the advice given to it by economists has 
been conflicting ; Mr Thorneycroft virtually confirmed that 
the amount of tax reliefs eventually decided upon 
is a compromise, with a bias towards caution. But 
he was not going to say what figure for the expan- 
sion of demand and national income those who 
have reached this compromise have in mind. Sir David 
Eccles, at one stage in his speech, seemed to be bubbling 
on the verge of more welcome indiscretion. He announced 
that the Government now believes that the prospect for 
expansion of exports is “somewhat better than when the 
Economic Survey was drafted ” (but was no more explicit 
about what the prospect then was), and he laid more 
emphasis than any other minister on the expected rise in 
consumption this year, on the “undoubted slack in the 
economy,” and on the fact that “the spare capacity could 
more than meet the extra demand on the home market.” 
His speech accorded fairly well with the estimate, made in 
The Economist last week, that the Government may be 
hoping that sufficient of this slack will be taken up in the 
new financial year to allow production to rise by {£500 
million or so. But nobody really knows. The 1957 debate 
on the budget resolutions will therefore be remembered 
principally as the occasion on which Mr Jack Jones burst 
into tears on the floor of the House. He was not the only 
one to feel that way. 


SUEZ CANAL 


The West’s Weak Hand 


FTER a six months’ break, the Security Council is ex- 

pected to resume its discussion on the running of the 
Suez Canal. But the western countries have committed an 
error of judgment in thinking that the terms which the 
Egyptians agreed to in October would still be open now. 
The Egyptian commitments then were sufficiently vague 
for President Nasser, who now has an immensely stronger 
hand, to interpret them in the light of new circumstances. 
He has explained his dismissal of the Security Council’s 
six principles with the intriguing logic that as the principles 
stood they would be too difficult to understand, but that 
he has incorporated their substance in his new proposals. 
The memorandum from Mr Hammarskjéld to Dr Fawzi, 
which on November 2nd was accepted by Egypt as the 
basis for negotiation, has apparently been waved aside as 
no longer relevant: among other points the letter 
emphasised co-operation between canal users -and Egypt 
and laid down that “the manner of fixing tolls and charges 
would be subject to agreement.” 
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But the users have now little means of bringing pressure 
on Egypt to accept these earlier transactions as binding. 
The resumption of traffic through the canal, even before 
negotiations began, demonstrated the users’ disunity, which 
makes idle all talk of a complete boycott. The apparent 
failure of the private American-Egyptian negotiations to 
produce any substantial concession from President Nasser 
shows that in this case the West’s strongest card has proved 
a dud. American pressure, without the threat of economic 
sanctions, has not budged Cairo, and the American govern- 
ment in September repudiated any idea of economic 
sanctions against Egypt. 

The only issue over which Egypt’s position is clearly 
weak is the breaking of the 1888 convention by President 
Nasser’s continued refusal to allow Israeli ships through 
the canal. The Egyptian claim to belligerent rights under 
the armistice agreement was denied by the Security 
Council in 1951, and by both Mr Hammarskjéld and Mr 
Dulles during the present crisis. But this one point on 
which the West’s bargaining position may be stronger than 
Egypt’s has been omitted from the recent discussions. The 
Israeli claim is thought an embarrassment and it is known 
that the State Department would like to hand the problem 
over to the International Court. But only over Israel is 
there general agreement, outside the Afro-Asian countries, 
that President Nasser is in the wrong. 


CYPRUS 


Solomon’s Knife 


PASSAGE in the white paper on defence suggests 

that the government has begun to re-assess its attitude 
towards Cyprus. The white paper says that bomber 
squadrons capable of delivering nuclear weapons are to 
be based on Cyprus in fulfilment of defence . obligations 
under the Baghdad Pact. A corollary to this seems to be 
that British sovereignty over Cyprus has become expend- 
able ; for the Baghdad Pact faces north, not east, and 
nuclear weapons are an international factor, not a purely 
British one. The bombers to deliver them can no doubt be 
accommodated on Cyprus without British sovereignty. 

This new line of thought does not yet seem to have 
reached Archbishop Makarios, who has apparently emerged 
from his exile like Rip van Winkle from his sleep, to a 
world that has changed without his realising it. The Arch- 
bishop no longer holds the power of veto over a negotiated 
settlement because the choice is no longer—as it was at the 
time of his exile—simply between a negotiated settlement 
and maintaining the British presence by force of bayonets. 
If the Cypriots will not accept self-government without 
enosis, the British may have no alternative to partitioning 
the island, maintaining only a bomber base by agreement 
with the Baghdad Pact countries or Nato. 

Everything that Archbishop Makarios has said since his 
release has indeed made partition, deplorable as it would 
be, seem more probable. The Turkish government has 
reacted to his intransigent statements as might have been 
expected. It has now again made it clear that consultations 
leading to partition must take place with Greece and 
Britain ; and meanwhile it refuses to talk to the Archbishop. 
It should now be clear to the Greek government and the 
more fanatical Greek Cypriots that the Turkish factor can 
no longer be ignored. For all concerned, the breathing 
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space must be measured in weeks rather than months. 
Failure to agree on self-government will leave the baby 
in British hands, but not for long: in the tragic series 
of postwar disputes unsatisfactorily shelved by partition, 
another judgment of Solomon may be at hand. 


KENYA 


A Row in Prospect 


HE Lyttelton settlement which gave Kenya a council 
Ter ministers of all races—European, Asian, Arab and 
African—is now in danger. Mr Tom Mboya, who has 
emerged as the African leader since the African communal 
election put eight new nationalist-minded Africans into the 
legislature last month, has made it clear that neither He nor 
any other African member will serve as a minister unless 
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the government agrees to increase the number of elected 
members at an early date. Mr Mboya is demanding a 
reinforcement of 15. This would mean that there would be 
23 African elected (and two nominated) members in a House 
of 74; the size of the present house is 59. Thus the 
Africans would not have a majority over other races, but 
they would be more or less equal in strength to the other 
elected members, both European and Asian. Mr Mboya is 
claiming this increase on the not entirely unreasonable 
grounds that eight members find it hard to represent five 
million Africans adequately. He has in mind a great deal of 
African constituency work, which he would describe as 
political education and the settlers as agitation. There can 
be no doubt that Mr Mboya’s ultimate aim is, first, equality 
of African representation with the other races combined, 

then superiority on the basis of population. 
The Asian members are evidently inclined to back the 
Continued on page 211 





An Account of Shop Stewardship 


abuse and contempt for anyone who 


HE main finding of Lord Cameron’s 
ie court of inquiry into the dispute 
at Brigg’s Motor Bodies was that “a 
section of the shop stewards’ organisa- 
tion at Briggs is largely identified with 
the unfortunate state of affairs existing 
there,” and that this organisation had 
allocated to itself some extraordinary 
powers. It raised funds by means of 
a lottery, which, in the five months 
from March to August, 1956, had 
brought in over £16,000. Of this the 
stewards paid out only £9,340 in 
prizes; the rest went on their own 
expenses, on producing a paper 
(“raucous and belligerent in tone”) 
called The Voice of Ford Workers, on 
supporting strikes, and on contribu- 
tions to a mysterious “central fund,” 
the purpose of which was not dis- 
closed. In all this the stewards were 
virtually responsible to no one. 

Elected by his own shop, each 
steward at Briggs represented mem- 
bers of other unions beside his own, 
and apathy had secured for one union 
more than its share of the shop 
stewards. Out of 160 stewards, 54 
belonged to the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union, although it was one of 
22 unions and had only some 2,000 of 
the 9,000 workers employed. The AEU 
stewards were in theory responsible 
to their district committee, but this 
consisted largely of themselves. Lord 
Cameron found that there were some 
reasonable people among them, but on 
the whole they used their power and 
their newspaper to stir up trouble. 
They were strongly under communist 
influence. The court recommended 
that the unions concerned should 
immediately look into the organisation 
of the shop stewards’ committee and 
liquidate its excess powers. 

This is not a problem confined to 
the AEU, nor to Briggs’ Motor Bodies, 


although the dispute there has brought 
it into sharp relief. The shop stewards’ 
tendency to run off union rails has 
long been a matter for anxiety at head 
offices. But they are now recognised 
as a regrettable necessity in the 
tules of most unions, for they are 
usually charged with collecting contri- 
butions and recruiting new members. 
They first made their appearance in 
the engineering industry at the end of 
the last century, at a time when rapid 
technical change made the workers feel 
the need of a representative who 
understood their particular problems. 
Their dissident power became evident 
in the first world war, when they 
fomented strikes after the unions had 
agreed to ban them. During and since 
the second world war their power has 
increased still more. Full employment 
has strengthened them against the 
employers, so that they are sometimes 
able to extract wages and conditions 
over and above what is prescribed in 
national agreements. Their authority 
in the eyes of the workers has increased 
at the expense of that of the branch 
secretary—the local paid union official, 
with an office outside the factory. 
Prosperity, comfort and the telly have 
robbed the average trade union mem- 
ber of the sense of personal injustice 
and the missionary zeal that once drove 
him out to attend dreary branch meet- 
ings in the evening. 


* 


So, for many, the shop steward is 
the only contact with the union. But 
it is a contact over which the member 
has little democratic controL The 
steward does not work through pro- 
perly ordered meetings, where resolu- 
tions are gravely considered and 
passed. A shouted slogan or two, 
answering cries from the comrades, 


counsels caution—and a strike call is 
issued which the rank and file is 
induced to obey in the name of soli- 
darity. It is true that in theory the 
rank and file can sack their steward. 
But tradition is such that they are 
more likely to do so if he makes too 
little fuss than if he makes too much. 

In any case, who would take his 


‘place? As Lord Cameron pointed 


out, the shop steward’s is “a thank- 
less task.” In most firms he gets time 
off, with pay, for his union business ; 
but he has less opportunity to earn 
than his mates. Sometimes he gets a 
small commission on the contribu- 
tions, but few stewards, presumably, 
have had the bright idea of meeting 
their expenses as luxuriously as the 
Briggs men did. It follows that the 
job attracts those who get their satis- 
faction not from money but from 
power, or from the pursuit of a 
mission. Above all, it attracts com- 
munists. 

Lord Cameron said that Briggs had 
one of the most powerful shop steward 
movements in the country; not all 
industries, certainly, have the same 
trouble.* The boot and shoe industry 
is notable for peace, and so, since the 
war, are the iron and steel workers. 
Some industries, like agriculture or the 
docks, lacking factory organisation, do 
not have stewards at all. But the 
problem is widespread enough to 
warrant drastic action by the trade 
union—even perhaps to the extent of 
organising the branch, with a centrally 
appointed and paid official, at the place 
of work. It is not only particular 
industries or exports that suffer from 
the stewards’ irresponsible power. It 
is, above all, trade union authority. 

* See Mr B. C. Roberts’s excellent 
“Trade Union Government and Adminis- 


tration in Great Britain,’ to which 
acknowledgments are made. 
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Man... and Machine 


Though Kenya possesses a fast-developing 
modern mining industry, it is still possible to 
see ores being won from the earth by the old 
traditional methods. For successful business 
dealings the Westerner needs to know some- 
thing of both these sides of life in Kenya. Here 
he will do well to consult the National Bank of 
India; for the bank not only provides an efficient 
. ‘ modern banking service, but has also a fund of 

: : knowledge of all kinds concerning Kenya, as 
well as India and Pakistan. 
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New Monarch super-luxury service to New York by Stratocruiser 


Here is something unsurpassed in direct air travel from London 
to New York—a service designed for people who particularly 
appreciate luxury. B.O.A.C. “Monarch” services by double- 
deck Stratocruiser—already the finest across the Atlantic— 
have now been made super-luxurious. 

The interiors of these fast, powerful airliners have been 
sumptuously redesigned. The upper-deck cabins have been 
replanned to achieve such spaciousness as never before— 
every passenger now enjoys a fully-reciining ‘“Slumberette”, 
or for a nominal extra charge a private sleeper berth. On the 
lower deck, you can relax over drinks in B.O.A.C.’s gay, smart 


Atlantic Club Room. 


The food is the finest in the air—a magnificent 7-course 
dinner with vintage wines is served from a silver trolley by 
the courteous staff of 3 Stewards and a Stewardess. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or any 
B.0.A.C. office. 








World leader in air travel ; 


‘BOA 


takes good care of you | 








Remember—it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 
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Continued from page 208 . 

Africans in this request, which means that one (though 
probably not both) Asian ministers may be ready to resign 
if the government refuses to negotiate. This would 
finally bring the Lyttelton settlement to an end—unless the 
governor nominates African and Asian ministers from 
outside the house, as he has the constitutional right to 
do, if he can get men to serve. This would be 
an unhappy expedient, as the whole intention of the former 
Colonial Secretary when he made the agreement was to 
have ministers responsible to their communities. Yet rule 
with a government of white ministers only would be a 
thoroughly bad alternative, and would attract criticism from 
abroad as well as from the Labour party at home. 

A serious row is therefore in prospect. There should 
be no illusions about negotiating with Mr Mboya. He is 
out for power in a mainly, if not entirely, African state. 
Of course, the way in which this situation should have been 
avoided—and perhaps in which it could still be ameliorated 
now—would have been by moving more swiftly towards 
the creation of multiracial constituencies, with whites and 
blacks voting for some of the same candidates side by side. 
But anybody who advocated this during the Mau Mau 
emergency was accused of “ weakness ” ; and now any con- 
cession to Mr Mboya will be dubbed “ weakness ” too. 


LITTER 





A Bill for the Bin 


N Friday a sparsely attended House of Commons gave 
O an unopposed second reading, against the advice of 
the Government, to a Conservative private member’s 
measure called the Litter Bill. The impression given by 
almost every speaker in the debate was that the two junior 
ministers who opposed the bill must obviously be scruffy 
types, who were personally in favour of litter. That is the 
sort of charge that is apt to be levelled against anybody who 
points out that some social evils can best be solved by non- 
legislative action—in this case by more education about 
tidiness in the schools and by more litter bins in public 
places—and that bills which seek to counter undoubted 
nuisances by imposing ever-higher penalties can set up 
strains of which their sponsors could not really approve. 
Friday’s debate was a. minor but characteristic case ; it is 
worth examining closely what sort of measure is this Litter 
Bill, which the wind of a few enthusiasts has now blown on 
to the floor of the House. 

The bill has three objects. One is to embody in general 
legislation the anti-litter regulations that are now contained 
in local bye-laws at local authorities’ option ; as all but 
one of the 61 county councils in the country have such bye- 
laws in operation, there can be no great harm (but also 
not much point) in that. The bill’s second object is to 
increase the theoretical maximum fine for litter-scatterers 
from £5 to £10 ; as the actual fines imposed by magistrates 
throughout the country are almost invariably below the 
present maximum, ranging from Ios. to £2 according to 
the magistrates’ individual fierceness, the justification 
claimed for this provision is mainly—and mysteriously— 
that it would have a “psychological effect.” The 
third object is to extend anti-litter controls from public 
places to private land. The bill would actually make it a 
criminal offence to leave a piece of paper in somebody’s 
back garden or somebody’s field, and would allow the 
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occupier or his “ authorised. agent” to tell the passer-by 
to pick up litter or else be compelled to give his name and 
address. 

It is this last provision which conjures up a picture whose 
implications the bill’s supporters cannot possibly have 
thought out. “ Pick up that dirty piece of paper into which 
a child has been sick, and put it into your pocket until you 
find a litter bin some half-an-hour’s walk hence,” says the 
Authorised Agent. “ But I didn’t drop it,” says the passer- 
by. “Don’t argue with me,” says the Authorised Agent. 
“If you dispute my authority, by Parliament enacted, I 
must have your name and address.” What is the right 
answer to give to that? What is the right comment to 
make about MPs, who would give unofficial—or even 
official—authorised agents the right to say that » The right 
answer, in Britain if not in Prussia, must be to put this 
Litter Bill into the parliamentary litter bin very quickly 
indeed. 


GERMANY 


Electoral Explosive 


TOMIC weapons have become electoral explosive in 

west Germany. Fifteen leading German nuclear 
scientists have attacked the proposal to give them to the 
German army and have refused to play a part in their 
production. The statement is a direct challenge to the 
stand taken by Herr Strauss, the Minister of Defence, last 
week, that the military need to arm the Bundeswehr with 
atomic weapons is incontestable. Dr Adenauer has 
answered the scientists sharply, emphasising both his own 
concern for agreed disarmament and the need for the 
deterrent so long as it is not achieved. But neither the 
Social Democrats nor the Free Democrats have been slow 
to use the scientists as a bludgeon in return. The 
socialists have long opposed atomic weapons for the German 
army, like any other sort of rearmament ; and they fear 
this would lead to German armed forces getting atomic 
weapons from the Russians. 

Dr Adenauer’s position is the harder to contest after 
the British defence white paper. The use of atomic 
weapons by German forces was implied in the whole change 
in the aims of German military planning last year from 
Herr Blank’s mass old-fashioned forces to the streamlined 
divisions of Herr Strauss. But the cruel prospect that two 
German armies may in a few years be pointing atomic 
warheads across the Elbe is as painful for the German 
electorate as for Germany’s allies. Nato’s careful distinc- 
tion between a tactical atomic war in central Europe and 
the great cataclysm itself seems unreal to Germans ; from 
time to time Nato mancuvres on German soil strengthen 
the fear that either may mean Germany’s extinction. 

The debate has been given a new twist by the scientists’ 
discussion of the broader issue whether Germany should 
make the bomb as well as use it. This naturally raises still 
greater fears in Germany ; feelings abroad need hardly 
be described. West Germany renounced the manufacture 
of atomic weapons under the Paris agreements. But 
Britain’s retreat after a mere two years from its undertaking 
not to reduce its forces on the Continent has, despite 
formal compliance with the procedures of the alliance, 
devalued the whole concept of restricted German 


rearmament and opened the door to a German demand 
for revision, too. The problem remains obscure so long 
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as the extent of American atomic aid to Nato is uncertain. 
Herr Strauss has clearly stated that the German government 
is not undertaking research on atomic weapons and that it 
does not contemplate doing so, at least on a national (as 
against a European) basis. But talk of the manufacture of 
atomic weapons by a European arms community has spread 
in Germany. 


CANADA 


Death by Innuendo 


HE anger that has been aroused in Canada by the 
| pete orton surrounding the suicide of Mr Herbert 
Norman, the Canadian ambassador in Cairo, is entirely 
understandable. Three weeks before his death, a sub- 
committee of the United States Senate had published the 
transcript of a hearing at which an American diplomat 
had been questioned about Mr Norman’s political views. 
The diplomat said nothing to his discredit, but the published 
record included a repetition of allegations made—and 
refuted—several years ago that Mr Norman had had com- 
munist connections before the second world war. 

It may be questioned whether Mr Norman’s suicide can 
be attributed purely to this particular bit of muck-raking. 
His government had sent a strong note of protest to 
Washington immediately after the sub-committee issued its 
transcript, and had assured him of its unshaken confidence 
in him. The State Department had expressed similar 
confidence. Mr Lester Pearson had told the Canadian 
House of Commons that the sub-committee’s action should 
be treated with the contempt it deserved. In a message 
to Mr Pearson, Mr Norman himself had expressed deep 
appreciation of the Commons’ reaction, in terms which 
suggested that he was heartened rather than dismayed, only 
a fortnight before his death. Nevertheless, the Canadian 
MP who spoke of “ assassination by innuendo ” was voicing 
an anger which was as inevitable as it was nation-wide. 
Canadian churchmen and other public figures joined the 
leaders of all the country’s political parties in venting their 
indignation. 

Mr Eisenhower and the State Department have firmly 
disclaimed responsibility for the sub-committee’s conduct, 
emphasising the American constitutional division of powers 
in terms that imply disapproval of the senators concerned. 
Canadians, however, are familiar enough with the United 
States constitution to need no such reminder, and they 
show little sign of being mollified. While it is undeniable 
that the Administration has no constitutional means of 
improving congressional behaviour, the unappeased wrath 
of a very good neighbour may yet have a healthy effect on 
Capitol Hill: 


FRANCE 


Holiday Tasks 


MOLLET and his ministers will not have much rest 

. during the parliamentary Easter recess, which lasts 

tll the middle of May. M. Ramadier, the finance minister, 
faces a particularly heavy holiday task. His troubles with 
the fast sinking foreign exchange reserves are discussed in 
a Business Note on page 245. On the home front, the 
higher bank rate and credit restrictions introduced last week 
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will not be enough to halt the inflationary tide. The govern- 
ment intends to supplement these measures with some cuts 
in public investments. It now also admits the need to raise 
money through new taxes, which it hopes to be able to fit 
into the framework of fiscal reform. But new taxes, under 
whatever guise, are liable to precipitate a crisis when parlia- 
ment reassembles, so that the fate of the government now 
partly depends on M. Ramadier’s homework. 

Budgetary cuts were to form an important part of the 
austerity programme. No agreement, however, has yet been 
reached on the means of carrying out the promised reduc- 
tions of £150 million in civilian and £100 million in military 
expenditure. It had even been suggested in some quarters 
that M. Mollet might take advantage of a few weeks’ free- 
dom from the deputies to make a fresh attempt to. break 
the Algerian deadlock. But there are no signs as yet that 
he contemplates throwing over his minister resident in 
Algeria, M. Lacoste, or altering his hitherto fruitless policies. 
M. Mollet may claim that the boot is on the other foot and 
justify his inaction by the recent intransigence of the 
Algerians. But if the present efforts of the. Tunisian 
premier, Mr Bourguiba, to get the Algerian rebels to 
moderate their attitude meet with any success, the French 
government will no longer have any excuse for hedging. 


MALTA 


No Equivalence Via Extravagance 


HILE the major negotiations about Malta’s possible 

integration into the United Kingdom are in peril— 
because the British Government boggles at Mr Mintoff’s 
demand that integration should in a fixed period entitle 
Malta to “ equivalence ” in wages, social service and living 
standards—some cold water of criticism has been poured 
on Mr Mintoff from a strictly independent source. Sir 
George Schuster and Mr W. D. Scott, the two commis- 
sioners who were asked to investigate how much British aid 
should go to Malta in the interim period before integration, 
have issued their report. They declare that many of the 
Maltese government’s proposals and estimates under their 
1956-57 and 1957-58 budgets were too ambitious: last year 
it proved to be physically impossible for spending to reach 
the level originally proposed. The commissioners recom- 
mended that the Maltese government’s requests for aid for 
the present year should be scaled down from £6,918,000 to 
£5,877,000 ; the Colonial Office, less willing to annoy, has 
awarded Malta £6,070,000. 

The commissioners strongly oppose many Maltese 
schemes for local betterment, such as a large and sudden 
increase in Maltese civil servants’ salaries. They reject an 
expensive scheme for a general hospital on grounds (sup- 
ported by medical evidence) that Malta needs doctors and 
consultants before beds. They throw doubt on schemes for 
an industrial trading estate, “where firms should not be 
encouraged to erect their own factories . . . as this might 
lead to speculation,” and urge that it would be far better 
for firms to have a fixed stake in their enterprise. The 
commission’s report hardly suggests that the British Govern- 
ment is merely mean to haggle firmly with Mr Malta on 
the size of block grants. There is still too little sign of 
understanding in Malta how higher productivity is to be 
achieved—but more than a suggestion that “ equivalence ” 
can be attained by simple subsidy. It cannot. 
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ASIA 


Mr Bevan in India 


URING his visit to India, Mr Aneurin Bevan has been 
D speaking his mind to some purpose. He made short 
shrift of the sadly common Indian belief that British 
criticism of Delhi’s Kashmir policy is merely a tit-for-tat 
after India’s denunciation of the attack on Egypt. He told 
members of the Indian parliament that they, having enjoyed 
the right to disagree with Britain, must not be “ hyper- 
sensitive” when Britons disagreed with them. His words 
seem to have had a healthy impact ; it is, after all, difficult 
to identify Mr Bevan as a supporter of Sir Anthony Eden. 
Later, when questioned about Kashmir, he brought out the 
essential point that is so often passed over in discussion of 
that dispute: the fact that the prime interest of India and 
Pakistan is to live together in friendship, and that the 
Kashmir question should be resolved in the way that will 
best contribute to that friendly co-existence. 

When he came to discuss the Middle East, Mr Bevan was 
able to cite Mr Nehru and Mr Krishna Menon in support 
of his plea that India ought to put pressure on the Arab 
countries to accept the existence of Israel as a hard fact. 
He went further. Insisting that those who had thought 
Sir Anthony Eden wrong were by no means committed to 
the proposition that President Nasser must be right, he 
argued that instead of Israel having to go to the Inter- 


national Court to establish its right to use the Suez Canal, - 


it was for Egypt to ask the court for a decision on its claim 
to bar Israeli commerce. This kind of plain speaking, 
addressed to an important Asian audience by a speaker 
whose independence of judgment could hardly be 
challenged, can do nothing but good. 


FOOTBALL 


Economics in Sunderland 


AS anybody at the Ministry of Labour paid any atten- 
H tion to the rumpus which has broken out over the affairs 
of Sunderland Football Club ? It is a nice little test case 
in economic attitudes. At the moment, professional foot- 
ballers get a maximum wage of £15 a week, plus small 
bonuses for wins and draws—exiguous payments by results. 
The marginal productivity of individual star players—easily 
measurable by the difference in gate receipts when they are 
not playing—is well up in the surtax class. Inevitably, 
therefore, many stars get payments on the side—subsidised 
houses, dummy jobs and, sometimes, straight cash pay- 
ments ; including these and advertisement fees, an inter- 
national player can probably expect to earn around £1500 
a year. Recently a Welsh international centre-forward, a 
Mr Ford, publicly alleged that side-payments to star players 
were becoming more and more open and common ; the 
Football League promptly suspended him from football 
for making this allegation (a committee of the Football 
Association—a more U-body, including ex-university foot- 
ballers and the like—has since reversed this decision. Now 
the chairman and some directors of Sunderland Football 
Club, for which Mr Ford formerly played, have been 
arraigned and suspended by a joint committee of the Foot- 
ball League and the Football Association for making pre- 
cisely the sort of payments to which Mr Ford referred. 
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These payments for special ability were admittedly flatly 
against the League’s rules (by which Sunderland had said it 
would abide); but to the outsider they would seem to be 
good commercial practice, even if the methods alleged to 
have been used for hiding them in the club’s accounts were, 
perhaps, not. 

Most professional footballers are not discontented with 
their lot, because they feel that they are well treated to earn 
a middle-class standard of living for playing a game. Foot- 
ball directors are not in the industry to make money out 
of it ; usually they spend considerable sums on their hobby. 
The temptation, therefore, is to say that the League’s 
arrangements for restricting competition in its industry 
should be left alone. (On a moral plane, there is more 
reason to get indignant about the international, than the 
national, football cartel ; the present refusal to allow some 
Hungarian refugees to play in first-class football—for fear 
that Mr Kadar’s government would then refuse to allow its 
national side to play in international competitions—is a 
disgraceful infringement of human rights.) But the Foot- 
ball League’s national arrangements are, after all, arrange- 
ments that could be tackled under the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act if the League were concerned with the buying 
and selling of goods, instead of the buying and selling of 
contracts for human beings. The case for prodding the 
League into more liberalism by a Government enquiry, 
is quite strong. 


COMMUNIST BLOCK 





Peking and Warsaw 


EKING was the last and most important stage on the 

Asian journey of the Polish delegation headed by the 
prime minister, Mr Cyrankiewicz. The Poles’ chief aim 
was to balance Chinese caution against the possibility of 
new Soviet threats. It is generally believed that the Peking 
government helped to restrain the Russians during the 
dramatic days of last October when a conflict with Poland 
seemed imminent. Then, alarmed by the Hungarian rising, 
it sent Mr Chou En-lai to Europe to promote a compromise 
which would prevent satellite unrest from spreading. The 
Sino-Polish declaration now published suggests that this is 
still Peking’s main preoccupation. 

The declaration restates the orthodox communist view 
on topics such as disarmament, German unification, the 
Middle East and the situation in Asia. But the Chinese art 
of compromise is revealed in the passages that deal with 
relations between communist countries. The common aims 
of these countries and their need for solidarity are stressed. 
At the same time, the declaration expresses satisfaction that 
talks have been held between various communist countries 
“based on principles of equality, respect for national 
sovereignty and mutual non-interference in other countries’ 
internal affairs.” Finally the Chinese declare their whole- 
hearted approval of Poland’s achievements since October, 
considering them a “ growing contribution to the socialist 
family of nations.” At the end of the talks Mr Mao Tse- 
tung apparently accepted a Polish invitation to visit Warsaw 
later in the year. If he does go, it will be his first trip 


abroad since he visited Moscow in the winter of 1949-50 
for a memorable piece of oriental bargaining with Stalin— 
since when China has acquired a new weight in the com- 
munist councils. 
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Medals for Mr Khrushchev 


R KHRUSHCHEV is riding high again, having just been 
decorated with the Order of Lenin and the gold star 
of the Hammer and Sickle. Usually the Russians reserve 
such distinctions for an anniversary (thus on his sixtieth 
birthday, in 1954, Mr Khrushchev received the title of 
Hero of Soviet Labour), but on this occasion Mr 
Khrushchev’s success in directing the drive to conquer 
virgin lands has been used as an occasion. The purpose is 
to show that the first secretary of the party has recovered 
his once shaken position. The new decorations are one 
among several steps to put him more sharply in the lime- 
light. All the recent economic debates in the central 
committee were dominated by Nikita Khrushchev, and it 
has also been left to him—and not to the prime minister, 
Marshal Bulganin—to present next month to the Supreme 
Soviet the crucial project for the reorganisation of the 
country’s government and planning. 

Clinging to the top rung of the Soviet ladder has not 
been easy for Mr Khrushchev. The rebuff to Soviet 
authority in Poland and the rising in Hungary exposed him 
to criticism as the author of the indictment of Stalin at the 
twentieth party congress. Sensing the danger, Mr 
Khrushchev retreated a little way from his advanced posi- 
tions, paid tribute to Stalin’s memory, and applied the 


brakes in eastern Europe. He was probably helped in the - 


struggle by the windfall of an exceptionally good harvest 
from the new lands of Kazakhstan and Siberia, which have 
been brought under cultivation through a campaign led by 
him. But Mr Khrushchev knows that the variable weather 
conditions in those difficult regions cannot be relied upon 
for two years running ; he is now busy touring collective 
farms in European Russia to exhort farmers to produce 
more there. Agricultural success is only one element in 
the still unfinished struggle among the Soviet leaders. Mr 
Khrushchev’s medals, however, are tokens that he has 
weathered one storm at least. 


SOVIET MORATORIUM 


HE Soviet Government has been asking meetings of 

workers and. farmers to endorse a proposal that it 
should cease floating its annual state loans, while simul- 
taneously suspending the servicing of the past loans debt 
for 20 or 25 years. It claims that the project is being 
received enthusiastically, but the average Russian probably 
has mixed feelings on the subject. He must be pleased that 
this year’s small loan promises to be the last dose of forced 
saving for a long period. He cannot be delighted by the 
prospect of getting no return on his previous savings for 
the next quarter of a century. 

Semi-compulsory loans were the favourite form of saving 
in Stalin’s time. Each spring a new loan was floated and a 
campaign followed in which workers and civil servants 
could hardly refuse to subscribe the agreed amount, usually 
equal to four weeks’ wages. Originally a choice was offered 
between interest-bearing and prize-winning bonds, but the 
inflationary complexes of the population made the interest- 
bearing loans unpopular and caused them to be dropped ; 
for some time only bonds resembling the premium bonds 
in this country, with lottery drawings equivalent to a rate of 
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interest varying from 3 to 4 per cent, have been floated. 
The stability of prices in recent years, and even more the 
growing purchasing power of the rouble, however, have 
turned the resulting state debt—now amounting to 260 
billion roubles, or about half the annual budget—into a 
real burden ; its servicing by now exceeds half the intake 
from new borrowing. In other words, through this mora- 
torium the government will be getting for the next quarter 
of a century a sum, part loan, part gift, exceeding two weeks’ 
wages a year. 

That the system was unpopular was shown by the fact 
that in the two years following Stalin’s death the amount 
thus levied was halved. It was subsequently restored to 
its previous level, however, from fear of inflation. On 
balance, the average Russian may be lucky to have done 
with the whole system. Mr Khrushchev replied in advance 
to any suggestions of lack of enthusiasm by declaring that 
outsiders “ cannot understand the soul of the Soviet man.” 
The charitable comment on the whole operation is that 
Russia’s new leaders cannot get rid of Stalin’s system of 
forced saving without defaulting on the debts incurred 
under it. 


GERMANY 


Bromide for a Spring Boom 


bie new credit restrictions in Germany, designed to 
prevent spring fever from getting out of hand, are a 
renewed mark of the economy’s vitality. Mild weather has 
prevented the normal winter slackening, and the economy 
is more fully stretched than usual as consumers and busi- 
ness men turn to their spring shopping. In February, indus- 
trial production was 12 per cent higher than a year before ; 
consumer prices were up 4 per cent and industrial prices 
3 per cent. Last year production per man hour rose by 
only about half as much as earnings. And new wage 
increases and the shortening of the working week from 
48 to 45 hours should mean a further upward pressure on 
production costs. The Bank deutscher Lander has therefore 
tightened the credit squeeze and cut by 15 per cent the 
rediscount facilities of credit institutions. 

The distinctive feature of these measures is a sharp new 
discrimination against borrowing from abroad. Reserve 
requirements for deposits from non-residents in large banks 
are put at 20 per cent, compared to 12 for German residents, 
and there are similar differences for other foreign deposits 
as well as new discrimination through the rediscount 
arrangements. The new credit measures thus ingeniously 
strike at both the enemies that flank the German boom. 
Inflation will be hit by a cut in bank liquidity of over 
DM 2,500 million, made in a manner designed to discour- 
age foreign funds, unlike the earlier rise in interest rates 
which tended to draw them in. The bank’s policy of 
lowering interest rates remains unchanged. 

But a cure for Germany’s structural payments surplus 
seems unlikely before the full impact of rearmament as well 
as of heavier social spending and tax reliefs is felt next 
year. Professor Erhard continues to do what he can to 
encourage imports by every sort of ingenious scheme. But 
the mark’s strength was shown by a recent survey. Between 
1949 and 1956 its purchasing power declined by 5.3 pet 
cent ; that of the pound by 24 per cent. 
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LETTERS 








Car Fashions at Geneva 


Sir—In your note of March 23rd you 
comment on the Swiss car market and 
state that British manufacturers get an 
insignificant share of it because of con- 
centration on the medium-sized car. 
You further infer that the reported 
action of an agent of a major British 
medium-sized car manufacturer, by 
taking on an additional agency of a 
450 cc German car, indicates the 
preferences of the Swiss car buyers. 

The following table gives details of 
the new car market in Switzerland for 
1956. This table is divided into four 
groups and shows for British and all 
other makes of cars, the proportion of 
sales in each group. 


New Car Registrations 1956 





= | All Makes | British 





WG. 6 cictias nies 55,001 5,555 
Of which :— % % 
Under 800 ccs. ... 10:5 — 
801-1000 ccs..... 6:7 6:8 
1001-1650 ccs. .... 58-3 53-8 
1650 ccs. and over 24-5 39-4 











It is clear from the above figures that 
go per cent of the market is covered by 
classes in which British cars compete 
and, furthermore, that the bulk of regis- 
trations cover cars which are in the 
medium and big car classes. 

It is assumed that by “ this richest car 
market in Europe” you mean that the 
individual there is better off than other 
Europeans. It is this very fact, coupled 
with the mountainous nature of their 
country, that makes the medium-sized 
car attractive to Swiss buyers.—Yours 
faithfully, C. G. Tipper 
Vauxhall Motors Limited, 

Luton, Beds Export Sales Manager 


Uno’s Abacus 


Sir—In outline there is little difference 
between the general plan of the United 
Nations and the general plan stated in 
your article of April 13th. In both plans 
there is an assembly of the representa- 
tives of the member states, which elects 
an executive committee, which takes 
action as may be required by circum- 
Stances and by a sufficient majority of 
the world. As you say, the sufficient 
majority is that which the criminal state 
cannot afford to antagonise. There is 
already a scale regulating the subscrip- 
tions of members to the expenses of 
Uno, and this scale could be applied to 
weight the voting in the Assembly. 
There remains the veto, which is now 
due for revision. The voting on the 


Security Council (the executive com- 


so should require a majority which 
the 


criminal state cannot afford to 


antagonise, say 60 per cent of the power 
of the world. A three-fifths majority of 
the Security Council, elected by 
weighted voting, should control sufficient 
power. It is only necessary to revise 
the Charter.—Yours faithfully, 

Birkenhead F. A. ROBINSON 


Frozen White Elephant? 


Smr—The interesting article in your issue 
of April 13th contains one most mislead- 
ing sentence. Thorium and radium have 
no pride of place in ease of exploitation. 
Thorium minerals are not high priced 
(even tin ore sells for more), and radium 
is essentially a by-product. Secondly, no 
element depends, even remotely, on the 
price of itself or its minerals as regards 
exploitability. Exploitability depends 
upon the richness of the ore; for 
example, a given lead ore can be more 
valuable than a workable but low-grade 
uranium ore (though this last phrase is 
too extreme to apply to Antarctica). 
The interest of Antarctica lies in the 
possibility of freak deposits of rare 
elements as regards richness. There is no 
positive reason to expect this, but insuffi- 
cient is known of the crust of the earth in 
relation to the genesis of ores to exclude 
such a possibility. To search for such 
deposits, even in the recent past, would 
have been unthinkable. Today, airborne 
geophysics has proved itself by finding 
deposits, and the fairly near future could 
see its application-to Antarctica. 
Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.2 ROBERT A. MACKAY 


Seeing Eye Machines 


Sm—In their letter in your issue of 
March 30th, Dr Bell and Miss Haddy 
draw the conclusion that “ ultra-fast” 
reading machines are a doubtful invest- 
ment. In fact, we are being pressed to 
increase our reading speed, and are plan- 
ning to do so. Why this discrepancy ? 
It is because the assumptions on which 
your correspondents argue are untrue. 

(1) The amount of arithmetical pro- 
cessing required in accounting, the 
recording of stock movements, and other 
such activities varies over a wide range. 
The enormous majority of the work con- 
sists of simple addition and subtraction. 
The rest may have a number of multi- 
plying and comparison processes, or may 
require sorting in a long random list. It 
is precisely because so many operatives 
are needed to feed a computer with the 
first kind of work that almost only the 
minority kind, needing “a mere hand- 
ful” of clerks, is in practice undertaken 
and so is quoted as typical. 

For simple subtotalling and totalling, 
one of the slower commercial equip- 
ments accepts 60 characters per second ; 
one of the faster 1,000 per second. A 
good punch operator and a verifier will 
average 5 punches per second, the pair of 
them over a 40-hour week. So these 
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computers, on a 160-hour week, need 96 
to 1,600 operators. Scale down this utili- 
sation by a large factor; it is still quite 
a “ handful.” 

(2) We point out to all potential clieats 
for a reading machine that it is better, if 
at all feasible, to produce punched cards 
or tape while originating the document. 
Attachments for this purpose vary in 
cost according to their nature ; a tvpical 
price is £300 extra. If, therefore, 100 
typewriters, time clocks or cash registers 
are involved, a reading machine may be 
cheaper. But in many cases several 
hundred or even several thousand such 
separate feeds are involved; the capital 
argument for a reading machine then 
becomes overwhelming. 

(3) Separate documents of varying sizes 
can be moved up to ubout 750 per 
minute. The “ultra-fast reader” in 
our nomenclature beginning to be called 
the “slow ” version) will just read about 
18 characters per document at this 
speed. - 

(4) It is not fair to quote the price 
baldly at £50,000. This is the extreme 
of the price-range quoted, which includes 
transferring and sorting machinery and 
an effective maximum of various input 
and output arrangements. The lower 
end of the price range is £22,000; and 
your correspondents disregard the capital 
or rental saving on the card-punching 
machines. These facts make even your 
correspondents’ first example one of fair 
capital recovery. 


—Yours faithfully, 
C. E. G. BalLey 
Technical Director 
Solartron Electronic Business 
Machines Ltd., Thames Ditton, Surrey 


Black and White 


Smr—In the conclusion to the article of 
March 2nd you seem to have been led 
astray by Mr Colin Welch’s article in 
Encounter. 

Mr Welch challenges South African 
liberals’ contact with and knowledge of 
African leaders. As one.who is glad to 
have the friendship of many of the 
accused at the “ treason trial ” and other 
African leaders, I repudiate the sugges- 
tion that the main African leaders think 
in terms of ultimate “ black domination.” 

They want a democratic South Africa 
in which, of course, Africans will 
numerically predominate, but as men, 
not blacks. The extent to which they 
might then wish to do to the white 
minority what it today is seeking to do 
to them, depends on our attitudes in the 
meanwhile and the way that democracy 
is finally won. But “ preaching partner- 
ship” will get nowhere. The word at 
present seems a device for maintaining 
the privileges of 200,000 Federation 
whites against 7 million blacks. No 
system of balancing unequal groups can 
stand by comparison with a democracy 
of persons, which is an ideal irrevocably 
implanted in Africa. 

The future of white-black co-opera- 
tion no longer depends on words, but 
on the degree of active identification 
with each other achieved in working 
towards a common goal, even if this 
involves being charged with “ treason,” 
etc.—Yours faithfully, 


Port Elizabeth, S.A. C. W. M. GELL 
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The Paragon of Animals 


Battle for the Mind: A physiology of 
conversion and brainwashing 


By William Sargant. 


Heinemann. 272 pages. 25s. 


HE Russian trials of the nineteen- 
aan with their stereotyped con- 
fessions, were disturbing for more than 
political reasons. Why should respected 
men confirm these confessions as they 
stood there in court, apparently un- 
bruised, well-fed and unafraid? Dark 
rumours of brutal treatment, threats of 
death and “drugging,” somehow failed 
to square with their demeanour. 

Since the war a small avalanche of 
books and articles in the psychiatric 
journals has made the _ technique 
familiar. Fear, suspense, squalid condi- 
tions, the naked high-powered bulb, 
semi-starvation, prevention of sleep, 
interminable interrogation and possibly 
torture are the usual ingredients, and 
it is easy to understand how by 
these methods confessions, true or 
false, are obtained. What is more 
difficult to grasp is the change of heart 
which has so often happened at the same 
time: the wholesale discarding of 
established values and the firm adoption 
of a new philosophy. It is the tenacity 
of this conversion, persisting through the 
fattening-up period while the bruises are 
fading, which is the essence of brain- 
washing. 

In this stimulating and well-written 
book the author, a well-known psychia- 
trist, ranges widely over the world 
and through history looking at the 
methods of those who have sought to 
alter men’s beliefs for religious, political 
or medical ends. With Mr Robert 
Graves’s help he even explores the means 
that ancient Greek priests and doctors 
used both for treatment of nervous and 
mental illness and for religious indoc- 
trination at the “ Mysteries.” 

His starting-point and recurring theme 
is the later and less well-known work of 
Ivan Pavlov. Long after his classical 
experiments on conditioned reflexes, 
Pavlov turned to inducing experimental 
neurosis in dogs and related his dis- 
coveries to the problems of neurosis in 
human beings. He defined four tem- 
peramental types of dogs, two of which 
he found to be much less resistant to 
stress than the others. They seemed to 
correspond to the old Hippocratic cate- 
gories of choleric and melancholic man. 
But although these two types broke down 
more easily, all dogs could be made 
neurotic by sufficiently severe experi- 
mental stress. Three progressive stages 
of breakdown emerged: the “ equiva- 
lent,” in which all stimuli resulted only 


in the same depth of response; the 
“ paradoxical,” in which weak stimuli 
provoked greater responses than strong 
ones ; the “ ultraparadoxical,” in which 
the dog’s conditioned responses were 
reversed—it would attack its loved 
master or take a sudden liking to a 
person it has previously disliked, just 
as the brainwashed grow fond of their 
inquisitors. All the three stages were 
accompanied by heightened suggesti- 
bility. 

In his chapters on Russian and 
Chinese methods of indoctrination, Dr 
Sargant shows that the brain-washers 
seem to be deliberately applying Pavlov’s 
discoveries to human beings for their 
own purposes. But long sections of the 
book are devoted to showing how extra- 
ordinarily similar these methods are to 
the technique arrived at empirically by 
John Wesley and others who aimed at 
rapid religious conversion, and also to 
the means used for extracting confessions 
by the Inquisition and in police stations 
nearer home. Dr Sargant finds Pav- 
lovian theory fruitful of understanding in 
several diverse fields: for instance, the 
treatment of neurosis by drug-induced 
catharsis ; some aspects of the case of 
Timothy Evans; the strange modern 
revivalist cult of snake-handling in parts 
of North Carolina; and in the success 
of Dr Billy Graham. 

Everywhere Dr Sargant looks, he 
sees Pavlov’s paradoxical and ultrapara- 
doxical stages of brain inhibition 
emerging under the influence of pro- 
found emotion, and the reader must 
admit that it is a most illuminating con- 
cept. But does Dr Sargant see it too 
often? When he drags schizophrenia 
and severe depressive illness into his net, 
and expounds them and the shock 
therapies: in these terms, he strains his 
theory to breaking point, as the 
Freudians have done before him in try- 
ing to understand these illnesses in terms 
of their own theory. With these pre- 
sumably biochemical. diseases we had 
best still confess almost total ignorance 
of causes and in the meantime be thank- 
ful that they can, in a measure, be 
treated. 

As a mechanistic philosopher, Dr 
Sargant does not ring true. With his 
apparent, though unexpressed, interest 
in religious; ethical and political values, 
beyond the mere mechanism of -indoc- 

“trination and conversion, it is not 
surprising that, despite his obvious 
efforts to avoid the word mind and to 
write brain instead, the word will keep 
intruding. Had this book been written 
by a cold-blooded man, it would have 
been unbearable. 


. Pankhurst 
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His conclusion about man’s resistance 
to indoctrination is depressing. Firm 
unco-operation, detached amusement, 
refusal to worry and ability to sleep in 
snatches seem feeble weapons to pit 
against the battery of the brainwasher. 
But the book itself is not depressing. It 
is intelligible, human and highly enjoy- 
able, and a landmark in its field. 


Unfinished Melodrama 


Votes for Women: The story of a 
struggle 

By Roger Fulford. 

Faber. 343 pages. 25s. 


“VF it’s by a good author it’s a good 
play.” Flawner Bannal’s rule of 


‘thumb gives the right answer more often 


than not, and if we add “and a good 
subject” the odds in favour are raised. 
Mr Fulford has always displayed a gift 
for gathering up and displaying stores of 
strange information about his chosen 
subjects, and never has this gift found a 
happier hunting ground than his present 
theme, for among the champions of votes 
for women are to be found a goodly 
fellowship of oddities nicely combining 
the sublime with the ridiculous. So 
here we have the whole story. It begins, 
after a glance at Anglo-Saxon abbesses 
who are alleged to have been summoned 
to the Witanagemot, with Wm. Thomp- 
son, whose “ Appeal of one half of the 
human race, Women, against the preten- 
tions of the other half, Men,” published 
in 1825, stated all the arguments subse- 
quently advanced in favour of votes for 
women and refuted all arguments subse- 
quently advanced against it; but it fell 
so flat that hardly anyone in the 
suffragette decade had even heard of the 
book or its author. 

The suffragette melodrama was cut 
short by the outbreak of war,.and before 
it was over the vote had been granted. 
So a number of questions arise to which 
no certain answers can be given. At one 
end of the scale are those who say that 
the Pankhurst army won the vote, and 
that the enfranchisement in 1918 was the 
work of a male sex which could not face 
a postwar renewal of suffragettism. 
Then there are those who say that the 
vote was won by feminine war service, 
and in spite of suffragettism—to which, 
of course, a Christabel Pankhurst might 
reply that the suffragettes could not 
foresee that a war would come and do 
their job for them. 

There are also those who regard the 
vote as an inevitable result of the 
advance of woman on all fronts, and 
point to the great increase in the 
membership of the non-violent woman 
suffrage societies during the suffragette 
years—to which, again, a Christabel 
might reply that the 
Women’s Social and Political Union was 
the best recruiting agent for its sleeping 
partners, the societies that wanted 
“votes without tears.” A careful read- 
ing suggests that Mr Fulford is not 
quite certain of the right answer. His 
job is to tell the story, and it could 
not be better told: 
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On the Brink of Defeat 


Invasion 1940 


By Peter Fleming. 
Hart-Davis. 323 pages. 25s. 


6 ie interim report on five months of 
war is excellent reading. Squire 
Fleming and Colonel Fleming join 
forces with the winner of a First in 
English at Oxford to produce wise and 
well-flavoured history. On almost every 
page a wry smile or a good-humoured 
sneer crosses the face of the sage as he 
describes a hesitating Hitler and the 
bewildered British groping for contact 
across thirty odd kilometres of sea. To 
the sentiment that has gathered around 
the time when we “stood alone” (not 
quite alone, in fact) some corrective was 
needed, and Mr Fleming as a historian 
is notably un-Bryantish. The adjust- 
ment is made quite simply by placing 
Churchill’s situation and Hitler’s face to 
face. 

How very odd were those five months 
of waiting after Dunkirk. Britain could 
not know of the Fuehrer’s belief that it 
might collapse under appeals and 
threats, and that “Dr Jekyll wistfully 
titivating his olive branch ” was prevent- 
ing “Mr Hyde from sharpening his 
sword.” Nor could we know that the 
state of the German Navy, the failure to 
plan invasion far ahead, and the belief 
of the generals that this would be only 
a glorified river-crossing doomed the 
attempt to failure. Mr Fleming’s mili- 
tary criticism of Operation Sealion is 
devastating. The number of divisions to 
be landed was reduced in weeks from 
25-40 on a broad front to 13 on a narrow 
front. The plan assumed that surprise 
was possible and took no serious account 
of what the Royal Navy could do to the 
build-up. The difficulties of inter- 
service planning were scarcely grasped. 
And when the Luftwaffe was in sight of 
its end—by destroying the Sector 
Stations of Fighter Command to win 
supremacy in the air—it was switched to 
the bombing of London just because we 
had lightly bombed Berlin. 


* 


The military analysis in this book is 
very well done. The picture of the 
national mood, of “ John Bull at Bay,” 
is not always so good.® The flavour of 
Eton and Printing House Square is 
rather too strong. Life in arms factories, 
shipyards and marshalling yards was 
nasty, strenuous and short for many ; 
not for then the patriotic melodrama of 
the rural Home Guard. But it is fun to 
have one’s favourite legends examined 
through Mr Fleming’s eyeglass. Could 
we really have believed that parachutists 
came down holding live grenades in each 
hand? Or that airborne troops were 
disguised as nuns? Or that there was 
really a fifth column in this country ? 
We seem to have been more frightened 
of being outwitted than of being 





bombed. If Hitler had just left us 
alone, how quickly it would all have 
become another phoney war. 

Mr Fleming shows that Sealion was 
no piece of dilettantism but a deadly 
serious plan, defeated not only by 
Fighter Command but by the spirit of 
the people. And he argues in a most 
important closing chapter that the 
island’s resistance—the first of the great 
resistance efforts—saved Russia and 
doomed Hitler. 


* 


The Defence of the United 
Kingdom: History of the Second 
World War, United Kingdom Military 
Series _ 

By Basil Collier. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 576 
pages. 50s. 


| oe far ought the official history of 
the defence of the United Kingdom 
to stretch? Had this volume stood 
alone, its scope would have had to be 
immense. One might argue that the 
Battle of the Atlantic would have occu- 
pied the foremost place. This volume 
is, however, only one of many, and the 
defence of sea routes is fully covered 
elsewhere. Mr Collier rightly makes no 
more than brief allusion to it. He also 
sharply prunes some naval plans for 
events that did not occur. The main 
features of his book are prewar prepara- 
tions, the Battle of Britain, the “Sea- 
lion” invasion plans, and the episode of 
the long-range weapons, V.1 and V.2. 


* 


This writer is not censorious and is 
less outspoken than some of his col- 
leagues. From the inter-war years there 
emerges, when one digs through 
crowded facts and cautious comment, a 
picture shading off from the brilliant 
to the woolly and the inert. In the 
former category are found air organisa- 
tion, aircraft design, progress with 
radar; in the latter the half-hearted 
treatment of reports from one com- 
mittee after another, nearly all to the 
point, and features such as the playing 
about with port defence. The caution is 


exemplified by the term “highly incon- ~ 


venient” for unjustifiable delay. 
Caution appears too as we approach 
the Battle of Britain, in allusion to the 
work of Lord Beaverbrook, who is 
handled as though he were a hot potato, 
which in a sense perhaps he was, and is. 
Sobriety is, however, useful in the 
account of the day-to-day fighting, which 
gives a clearer impression than the 
highly-coloured narratives that followed 
events at various intervals. The his- 
torian pays a warm tribute—and none 
can be excessive—to the courage and 
skill of the British pilots, but he also 
suggests, pretty convincingly, some 
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errors in tactics and reports. Of July 
roth, in the phase of attacks on convoys, 
he remarks that it was “not unsatis- 
factory” but that “ intercepting fighters 
had not arrived in such good time as to 
suggest that escort for convoys could be 
abolished.” He also argues forcibly 
that the Luftwaffe was too versatile, too 
ready to accept a success as decisive 
for that phase, and thus too much given 
to chopping and changing. 

Few who study his examination of 
the preparations for Sealion will sub- 
scribe to the theory, often advanced by 
both sides but in particular by Germans, 
that Hitler “never really meant inva- 
sion.” It is scarcely possible to main- 
tain that view in face of the vast 
preparations and concentration of force 
here described in detail. The Germans 
certainly over-insured themselves in 
land forces, though this made no differ- 
ence since they had to win their air war 
first in any event. Their intelligence 
must have been at fault about the state 
of the British Army after Dunkirk. It 
was, as all know now and many knew 
then, through no fault of its own the 
weak link in the defence chain. 

The story of the search for details of 
the V.1, or flying bomb, and the even 
more difficult groping for news of the 
V.2 is fascinating. We had rather more 
than our share of the luck in the shape 
of unprompted intelligence, and how 
much we needed it! The combination 
of these weapons represented a frightful 
menace, only a small fraction of which 
became a reality. The present Minister 
of Defence comes out well; Lord 
Cherwell’s prophecies were unlucky; 
but the alliance of the late Sir Roderic 
Hill and Sir Frederick Pile was vital 
and one of the finest of the war. Surely 
few more astonishing feats can have 
been accomplished in its course than 
the destruction, negr the end of the 
offensive, of 83 per cent of the flying 
bombs approaching the country. How- 
ever, not all the defensive measures 
against V.ts and V.2s were equally 
sound. Much of the bombing of sites 
in France was almost pure waste of 
effort. Errors were inevitable, but it 
looks as though the organisation and 
methods of launching and storing the 
weapons should have been grasped 
earlier than they were. 


* 


History of this sort is seldom vividly 
presented, and that of Mr Collier is 
more or less on standard lines. One 
figure, that of Air Marshal Hill, arouses 
his enthusiasm, though he is most sym- 
pathetic to Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Dowding. Where he is most successful 
is in making it clear that the peril 
which was defeated or avoided has not 
been exaggerated in anything previously 
written about the defence of the United 
Kingdom. On the contrary, it is prob- 
able that many who survey that period 
in retrospect, while fully conscious of 
personal danger, of suffering, and of 
acute discomfort, fail to realise the full 
extent of the risk to the very existence 
of the nation. 
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Understanding South Africa 


The Anatomy of South African 
Misery 

By C. W.. De Kiewiet. 
Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Passive Resistance in South Africa 
By Leo Kuper. 
Cape. 256 pages. 


OUTH AFRICANS faced with criticism 
of the policy of apartheid fre- 
quently fall back on the defence that 
nobody brought up in the English liberal 
tradition who has not lived in South 
Africa can offer valid criticism ; such a 
critic applies political concepts suited to 
one context to situations to which they 
are wholly inapplicable. 

But this argument leaves unexplained 
the fact that a great thany South 
Africans, eminent in law and scholar- 
ship, do criticise South African policy 
from a wealth of personal observa- 
tion that makes the criticism more 
devastating than any produced by an 
outsider. The South African nationalist 
sometimes retorts that they all have 
English names—and this is true of anti- 
Nationalists like Professor Edgar 
Brookes, whose article on South African 
administrative despotism in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Race Relations fournal 
was informed by an intimate under- 
standing of the South African scene. 
But there are also good critics with 
Afrikaner names—and Professor De 
Kiewiet emerges as perhaps the most 
effective. 

In these three lectures, delivered 
significantly, to a Canadian University, 
Professor De Kiewiet provides a valuable 
explanation of how the theory of apart- 
heid came into existence, and the 
mechanism by which South Africans, 
having invented what sometimes looks 
superficially like a liberal way out of 
their present problems, proceed to justify 
what is, by reference to the logical 
beauties and perfect justice of what is 
not, but someday will be. It is, of 
course, an old trick, which no longer 
deceives anyone, especially since extreme 
Nationalists attacked the Tomlinson 
report for providing for too much, not 
too little, apartheid. What matters, 
however, is the practical consequences of 
this state of split mind, and these 
Professor De Kiewiet most usefully 
explores. 

He shows how apartheid in practice 
defeats every end it sets before itself in 
theory ; how in particular it comes to 


96 pages. 


21S. 


satisfy an innate preference’ by 
Afrikaners for absolutism and dictator- 
ship rather than democracy § and 
liberalism. 


In the thought and action of apartheid 
there is undeniably an absolutist quality 
which leads the state to take increasing 
possession of every individual, according 
to race, colour, language, and to guide 
each into his proper segregated compart- 
ment. The maintenance of political power 
tends to become the primary issue. . 

A premium is placed upon struggle and 
conflict rather than co-operation. 





The conflict grows éut of the conviction 
that there is only one correct native 
policy, and that to oppose, even criticise, 
it is unpatriotic ; that, further, to be un- 
patriotic is to be communist within the 
meaning of the act. He shows, however, 
that the fatal flaw in apartheid as prac- 
tised is that it contradicts the laws of 


_ economics, or at least the white South 


Africans’ own economic choice of an ex- 
panding economy designed to deliver to 
them a high standard of life. On the one 
hand, the refusal to develop native skills 
and the productivity of native labour 
holds back South Africa economically, 
and, by preventing a quicker raising of 
native standards, emphasises the diver- 
sion of wealth to the European caste. On 
the other, just because this position is in- 
tolerable, the native increasingly in- 
filtrates into the ‘economic system ; 
economics wins ; apartheid loses. Integra- 
tion goes on; but in a way that opens 
the native’s eyes to injustice, discrimina- 
tion and exploitation in the most explo- 
sive way. With the safety valve firmly 
screwed down, Professor De Kiewiet is 
frankly pessimistic about the outcome. 
The boiler, he thinks, will burst. But 
how will it burst—when the policé are 
all-powerful, the law completely lawless, 
the courts put out of action—so far as the 
natives are concerned? He might, though 
he does not, merely point to Hungary ; 
he points instead to the fact that any 
leader of the coloured races quickly finds 
that he has a following in the growing, 
increasingly influential, criminal under- 
world. 
As the pathetic shapelessness and inarticu- 
lateness of native life yield to greater 
coherence the new leadership is perforce 
less moderate and more militant. ... 
Native spokesmen are turned into 
agitators. . . . Anger, indignity and crime 
add up to a strange but frightening total 
of protest. Each is an assault upon the 
prevailing order. Men whose words and 
purposes are decent are acquiring an un- 
solicited following of criminals and 
ruffians. These are beyond their control, 
yet are an inflammable and explosive 
ingredient in the rising forces of 
discontent. ... 


Since the non-white races are deprived 
of the means for constitutional protest, 
the one alternative to violence was 
passive resistance. The genesis, course 
and effects of the passive resistance cam- 
paign have been most carefully examined 
by Professor Kuper. Though the cam- 
paign was not fruitless—it secured much 
overseas comment and established the 
theoretical principle that “separate 
amenities ” should also be “ equal ”—it 
has failed politically because of the ruth- 
less use of far more repressive laws than 
the British raj ever dared —or desired— 
to use against Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Swarajists in India. Professor Kuper’s 
book is a most valuable detailed study of 
the working of apartheid in daily life, 
down to the separation of milk from 
European -owned and _ native - owned 
cows. But its message is as foreboding 
as Professor De Kiewiet’s. 
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Orthodox Russia 


The Church in Soviet Russia 


By Matthew Spinka. 
Oxford University Press. 190 pages. 20s. 
5 power in Russian religion is the 
blackshawled peasant woman bowing 
herself in simple adoration before an 
icon ; queuing to kiss the bishop’s hand 
and receive his personal blessing ; sing- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed 
with triumphant and majestic rhythm ; 
secreting her hard-won copecks in the 
beggar’s hand at the church door. . 


Dr Spinka is not interested in this, the 
religion of Orthodox Russia. He has 
written a book about the three patriarchs 
since the revolution ; and it is too plain 
that he dislikes, with no balanced judg- 
ment, the measures of 1926-43 that 
transformed the Orthodox hierarchy 
from passive opponents of the regime 
to warm adherents and allies. He sees 
the worst side of the present church- 
state alliance: the utility of the Church 
to the regime in its Balkan and Middle 
Eastern policies (“I think the Russian 
Church a fine Church,” said the metro- 
politan of Tyre and Sidon recently in 
Moscow ; “because it looks after its 
people: and I think the Russian state a 
fine state, because it looks after its 
people ”) ; the utility of the regime to the 
Church in suppressing troublesome 
schism of the “ Living Church,” in help- 
ing the see of Moscow to revive its old 
Tsarist pretensions against the tradi- 
tional primacy of Constantinople, and in 
barbarously compelling Uniats to trans-- 
fer their allegiance from Rome to 
Moscow. He thinks that Patriarch 
Sergei, and now Patriarch Alexei, have 

«gained wealth and recognition at the 
cost of their Church’s soul. 

In the higher clergy of most churches 
the wisdom of the serpent is a desirable 
quality; and in the higher clergy of 
Soviet Russia it was the only road to 
survival. Of course Patriarch Alexei— 
a bishop from Tsarist days and one of 
the few men in Russia with the inter- 
national courtliness of Edwardian 
manners—has the qualities of a great 
diplomat. But was he so wrong to 
accept and further Sergei’s policy of 
alliance with the state ? He has restored 
the two great academies for the higher 
training of clergy; he has steadily, 
though too slowly, secured the reopening 
of church after church ; under the post- 
Stalin dispensation he has won for the 
church a public, respect which it has 
not enjoyed since 1921 ; and in spite of 
the relations with the state (which the 
hostile will call “kowtowing to atheist 
church-minister Karpov”), he has pub- 
licly stated that he “ bitterly regrets ” his 
government’s hostility to the Christian 
religion. There are Russian churchmen 
who think, with Dr Spinka, that he is 
wrong. A small number of bishops is 
believed still to be in prison because 
they will not co-operate with the hier- 
archy. Yet the churches have one by 
one been opening their doors ; and again 
the old gnarled faces have knelt in awe 
and adoration before the highest that 
they know. 
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The Four Letter 
‘Treatment 


T IS FREE. It is based on the theory that 

if we wish to enrol you as a subscriber to 
the KING-HALL weekly NEWS-LETTER, 
an independent survey of world affairs 
founded (1936) and edited by Commander 
Sir Stephen King-Hall, we must find out if 
this News-Letter can render you a service. 

100,000 readers all over the world find 
that it does fulfil this purpose. In order that 
you shall determine this question we invite 
you to send your name and address to the 
Manager, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1, or telephone SLOane 5432. 

We shall then send you the News-Letter 
for four weeks without any obligation what- 
soever on your part, except that we hope you 
will read it. 
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Here’s the dictation record 
that gives you visible recording 








IT’S THE DICTABELT, unique plastic dictation 
record of the Dictaphone Time-Master, the 
world’s most modern dictating machine. 

The Dictabelt gives recording which is com- 
pletely visible—never any doubt exactly 
where you are. 

For more facts, write to the Dictaphone Co. 
Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME — MASTER 


THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN DICTATING MACHINE 




































































The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER 
and DICTABELT are registered trade marks 








Branch Offices: BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CORK, DUBLIN, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE 
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For their fabulous $175,000,000 Technical Centre in Detroit, General Motors chose Thermotank Systems 








Thermotank in America 


chosen to design, construct and install 
the finest air-conditioning systems in the world 


With all the world te choose from, General Motors 
of America called in Thermotank te design, build 
and install the air-conditioning systems for their 
magnificent new Technical Centre—the most up- 
to-date research establishment in the world. 
Totalling over five million dollars in value, the 
Thermotank equipment in research and admini- 


[hermotanK 


Pin Fee MADE MEAS U 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW : SW1 - GOVAN 2444 


LONDON + LIVERPOOL - NEWCASTLE : AUSTRALIA «- CANADA - GERMANY 
HOLLAND + SCANDINAVIA + SOUTH AFRICA + PERSIAN GULF « U.S.A. 





stration buildings throughout this 350-acre centre 
will give thousands of scientists, technicians and 
office staff noiseless, high-velocity air conditioning 
all the year round—simply, efficiently and econo- 
mically. This contract is yet another indication 
ef Thermotank’s world-wide leadership in air- 
conditioning. 

@ Panoramic view of part of 
the 350-acre Plant. 

@ The main entrance to the 
Stvling Administration Build- 
ing and in the background, 
thedomedStyling Auditorium, 
two of the seven buildings air 
conditioned by Thermotank. 

; @ A view of the Reception lobby 

i i I j i in the Engineering building. 

@ This executive office in the 
sade: 

mm 53 Research Administration 
Building shows a typical 
installation of Thermotank’s 
custom-designed air diffusers 
with integrated sprinkler 
heads. 

@ The Research Fuel House. 
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Paperbacks 


12 launching of St. Martin’s Library 
by Macmillan marks a new phase in 
paperback publishing in Britain. Pen- 
guins apart, most of the publishers’ 
paperback editions are aimed at the 
bookstall buyer. They are designed to 
give new life to a recent best seller, war 
stories being favourite selections, and 
they try to catch the buyer’s eye by 
glossy pictorial covers. 

Earlier this year Collins added Comet 
books (2s. 6d. each) to their paperbacks, 
a series which, by including such titles 
as “Guide to the Moon,” by Patrick 
Moore, and “The Universe and Dr. 
Einstein,” by Lincoln Barnett, is 
obviously intended to instruct rather 
than to entertain. The new St. Martin’s 
Library has a different appeal again. 
Like the Penguins, it has been produced 
for people who want to possess a par- 
ticular book rather than for those who 
want to read any book, though its list 
is naturally restricted to Macmillan 
authors. The first twelve titles are cer- 
tainly varied: they include fiction in the 
form of “Rogue Herries,” by Hugh 
Walpole, two Hardy novels, Charles 
Morgan’s “Portrait in a Mirror,” and 
Margaret Mitchell’s “Gone with the 
Wind” in two volumes ; autobiography 
in the form of the first two of Osbert 
Sitwell’s four enchanting volumes about 
his family ; “ Shakespearean Tragedy,” 
that long-respected piece of criticism by 
A. C. Bradley ; drama in three plays by 
Sean O’Casey; and Frazer’s “The 
Golden Bough ” in two volumes. Their 
sober covers will consign them to the 
bookshop rather than for display on the 
bookstall, and so will their price, varying 
from 3s. to 6s. a volume. 

In the meantime Penguins have gone 
gayer. Some of their titles now have 
illustrated covers, though these are care- 
fully designed to attract a new public 
without offending old Penguin cus- 
tomers. The variety of Penguin titles is 
as wide as ever. In the last few weeks 
have appeared, excluding ffiction, a 
Penguin handbook on foreign food (Plats 
du four by Patience Gray and Prim- 
rose Boyd), which is an illustrated book 


of recipes for 3s. 6d.; a Pelican on “ The. 


English Penal System,” by Winifred A. 
Elkin (3s. 6d.); a Penguin on “ Wines 
and Spirits” by L. W. Marrison (5s.) ; 
“Is Peace Possible” by Kathleen Lons- 
dale; and Doctor Pevsner’s second 
compressed but comprehensive volume 
on the buildings of London, covering the 
City and Westminster and costing 15s. 


ete Penguin Shakespeare (edited by 
G. B. Harrison) has long been 
familiar to British readers. Now the 
first volume of its American counterpart 
has been produced in the Folger 
Library General Reader’s Shakespeare, 
edited by Louis B. Wright and Virginia 
L. Freund. Ambiguously, the editors 
have started with one of the more diffi- 
cult texts: King Lear. To judge from 
this volume, the aim of this Pocket 
Library series appears to be to present 
collated texts; the Penguin series, in 
contrast, leans heavily on the Folio. The 
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text is illustrated by Elizabethan and 
Jacobean woodcuts. 

The editors have broken with a long 
tradition in presenting the editorial notes 
on pages facing the text. These take 
the place of the normal extended notes of 
explanation and the glossary at the back 
of the volume. They may distract the 
reader’s attention from the actual text, 
but they at least save him a continual 
search back and forth through the book. 
As this edition is designed for the 
general reader, the notes define and 
explain rather than indulge in the 
literary detective work and_ cross- 
referencing so loved by most editors of 
Shakespeare. The reader may lose in 
scholarship but he will gain in clarity. 
And it would be possible to direct and 
to act from these volumes, which, at the 
price of 35 cents, is no small advantage. 


Roman Poets 
Poets in a Landscape 


By Gilbert Highet. 


Hamish Hamilton, 276 pages. 30s. 


ROFESSOR HIGHET is a Latinist who 

knows how to use a camera. He has 
had the ingenious idea of writing a book 
about his favourite Latin poets in rela- 
tion to the places where they were born 
or lived, and illustrating it by his own 
photographs. The latter are first-rate ; 
fifty of them, illustrating charmingly 
chosen bits of Italy. Lake Garda seen 
from Sirmio with a storm rising from 
the North, the Mincio and his Roman 
scenes are particularly good. 

The text is thorough and informative, 
but not quite up to the pictures. Pro- 
fessor Highet cannot forget that he is 
a teacher: each poet is dealt with at 
some length, and the link with the 
photographs is occasionally tenuous. 
There is no difficulty about such 
strongly localised poets as Catullus and 
Horace; but the main point about 
Ovid’s native town is that he left it. 
Therefore an essay about Ovid the poet 
and Ovid the product of Sulmo becomes 
a trifle two-headed. The home-town 
part of the book is the best of it. It is 
pleasantly done and takes one down 
new paths. As a critic and brief bio- 
grapher Professor Highet is less inspir- 
ing: he explains too thoroughly and 
uses modern instances with more zeal 
than illumination. The whole smacks 
rather of the first-year lecture-room. 

The translations, of which there are 
many, aim high but do not always suc- 
ceed. Professor Highet is rightly at 
pains to avoid the impression that his 
poets were writing a dead language ; 
but the attempt to avoid artificiality 
sometimes leads to flatness. His versions 
are accurate, so far as the content of 
the poems is concerned ; but he is not 
a poet, and where the tension of the 
originals is high he is apt to fail. He 
does best where he accepts the discipline 
of imitating the original metre, and least 
well in the many cases where he is 
translating hexameters and pentameters, 
which he turns into unrhymed six-foot 
and five-foot iambics. This is not a 
natural form in English and, as his 
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rhythms are slack, it amounts to little 
more than a prose translation and loses 
the tautness of the original. The book 
is therefore best read with the originals 
in hand ; with that reservation, it forms 
a pleasant and unusual introduction to 
a tour of Italy. 


Human Comedy 


Honoré de Balzac: a biography 


By Herbert J. Hunt. 
University of London. 
210 pages. 21s. 


The Athlone Press. 


**T sHALL have carried a whole society 

in my head...” so claimed Balzac in 
the preface to his “ Comédie Humaine ” 
and nobody acquainted with that literary 
monument will deny his claim. Pro- 
fessor Hunt decided that it was time to 
reintroduce its author to the British 
public. In this short book he has 
succeeded in stripping the man from the 
legend, while tracing Balzac’s life from 
its provincial beginnings through years 
of strife and creation in Paris to his 
death on the morrow of the wedding 
with Countess Hanska, for so long an 
awkward and distant epistolary lover. 
The book is scholarly and elegant. If 
the final portrait is not very fascinating, 
the fault is Balzac’s: the man was so 
much smaller than his work. A social 
climber, a snob seeking a coat of arms for 
an imaginary title, a grotesque dandy, a 
tragicomic businessman always losing 
money, Balzac often cuts a poor figure. 
No wonder that a talent for story-telling 
was his redeeming social grace ; creation 
was his realm. 

Harassed by publishers, pursued by 
creditors, Balzac had to slave at his 
writing table despite his proverbial ease 
and fertile imagination. Inevitably his 
pieces were uneven. Some were slip- 
shod, over-written and interspersed with 
naive philosophical digressions. But 
such was his genius, his skill in observa- 
tion, that, put together, they form a 
gigantic and most vivid canvas of nine- 
teenth-century France, with almost all 
walks of life accurately described. The 
protagonists reappear on the stage 
against this background: not only the 
legendary figures—Le Pére Goriot, 
Vautrin, the criminal turned head of 
police, or de Rubempré and de Rastignac, 
two studies in ambition ; but also a host 
of minor characters, such as the banker 
Nucingen or the doctor Bianchon. And 
above them all towers “the saintly, 
worshipped, solid, lovable, beautiful, 
noble and young, the all-powerful five- 
franc piece”—the mainspring of all 
activity. 

Professor Hunt recalls the apocryphal 
story of Balzac on his deathbed asking 
for the imaginary Bianchon: “ he would 
save me .. .” Se non é vero, it sounds 
true of the man who believed in the 
world of his own creation and was also 
dominated by it. It is a sign of his 
genius that the picture he draws is more 
devastating than he intended and the 
vision much richer than the petty ideas 
of the author. Professor Hunt intends 


to follow this interesting study of the 
man with a guide to his immense work. 
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Lonely Road 
Proust’s Way 


By Georges Piroué. 
Gerard Hopkins. 
Heinemann. 141 pages. 


ARD on the heels of Professor Ger- 
maine Brée’s excellent “ Marcel 
Proust and the Escape from Time” 
comes this new “essay in descriptive 
criticism ” to present an instructive con- 
trast. In the earlier study, all the 
emphasis was on the architectural 
organisation of Proust’s masterpiece: 
what was expounded was a triumph of 
construction, the technical embodiment 
of a coherent philosophy; what was 
emphasised was the success both of 
Proust the author in imposing, against 
all expectation, a perfect form on his 
apparently formless material and of 
“ Marcel” the narrator in discovering, 
against all expectation, the life-giving 
significance of his apparently futile past. 
The keynote was victory. 
To M. Piroué, on the contrary, the 
keynote is defeat. From the evening 


Translated by 


15s. 


when, at Combray, the child Marcel. 


guiltily but ecstatically imposes his will 
on his mother, to the evening when, at 
the Guermantes’ reception, he finds his 
vocation under the shadow of death, the 
story is of one long degradation, of a 
more and more pathological retreat from 
life and love into a private nightmare, 
where nothing is directly experienced 
or has any reality except as fodder for 
the solitary self-tormenting imagination. 
Through the medium of that imagina- 
tion the characters themselves, and the 
society of which they form part, suffer 
a similar degradation and disintegration ; 
death is at work on them all, not only 
physical death, but moral death. Art 
is the only redemption ; but that which 
is redeemed is cruelty, misery and lies— 
above all, and at the root of every rela- 
tionship, lies. No true contact between 
human beings is possible. 

To M. Piroué, this obsession with 
falsification and solitary self-torment is 
a reflection of Proust’s private life ; of 
his inversion which must be concealed, 
of the emotionally generated invalidism 
confining him to the shelter of his cork- 
lined room. No nonsense about 
“ Marcel” being a separate, autonomous 
creation; he is merely a heterosexual 
version of his author. His agonising 
encountérs with Gomorrah—and the 
surprising extension of Gomorrah’s 
frontiers—correspond to the _ invert’s 
agonising encounters with the normal ; 
with “the desires, in those he loves, 
which are incompatible with his own.” 
(The enigmatic Albertine becomes per- 
fectly comprehensible when rechristened 
Albert.) The Proustian universe is 
merely a magic-lantern projection of a 
sick man’s preoccupations ; the expres- 
sion, imputed to all society, of a deepen- 
ing self-disgust. 

Even were the biographical facts not 
incontrovertible, it would hardly be 
possible to spring to Proust’s defence 
with a flat denial. But in proving 
degradation and disintegration to be 
Proust’s master-theme and the only one 
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he was capable, whatever its guise, of 
handling, M. Piroué sweepingly omits 
—and indeed denies in the teeth of the 
evidence—other elements that match 
and balance that theme. Thus he 
asserts, as a highly significant fact, that 
no new generations are shown growing 
up in the sterile Proustian world to 
replace the dead or doomed elders; 
whereas a principal character in the final, 
all-illuminating scene is, precisely, the 
lovely and vital young girl who is the 
descendant at once of the Guermantes 
and of Swann and in whom the narrator 
greets his own youth. Nor, surely, is it 
merely the desire to pay a brief tribute 
to a piece of real-life human goodness 
that prompted Proust to tell the war- 
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time story of the Lariviéres, those 
representatives of the magnificently 
robust and well-rooted stock from which 
he drew his indomitable Francoise. 
Unemphatically but surely they set, like 
Francoise herself, a standard of objective 
sanity, energy and worth ; they stand for 
all those “by whom France has sur- 
vived.” The invert in his cork-lined 
room, the “illustrious sufferer from a 
passion for the absolute,” as M. Piroué 
calls him, is a pitiable figure portraying, 
for the most part, other pitiable figures ; 
but to represent him as unable to see 
or depict anything but magic-lantern 
projections of his own moral and 


physical malady is unwarrantably to 
diminish him and his work. 


World Integration ? 


An International Economy : 
Problems and Prospects 


By Gunnar Myrdal. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
37s. 6d. 


exc problem of the underdeveloped 
countries has become increasingly 
urgent in recent years. The demand for 
self-determination and economic de- 
velopment has spread through the world. 
In nearly all countries the appetite for 
political and economic progress has now 
been whetted. But in many of the 
underdeveloped countries little material 
progress has yet been made ; hence the 
sense of frustration that can easily lead 
to extremist policies. 

A survey of international economic 
developments in the west, which con- 
centrates on the problems of relations 
with the underdeveloped countries, is 
therefore most welcome. And Professor 
Myrdal, who is a master of economics 
and sociology, and who has also had 
practical experience as a politician and 
international civil servant, is well 
equipped for the task. 

The main thesis of his book is that 
if peace and stability are now to be pre- 
served, the disparity between economic 
conditions in the poor, underdeveloped 
countries and those in America, Europe 
and other rich countries must be nar- 
rowed and eventually removed. That 
would require abandoning calculations 
of national interests, which motivate most 
international economic policies, in favour 
of a more enlightened and generous spirit 
of internationalism. The rich countries 
should help the poor. World govern- 
ment, and perhaps a “ Welfare World,” 
would be the ultimate ideal. Mr Myrdal 
recognises that the world is not ripe 
for this. Nationalism is too strong. 
He therefore turns to the world as it is 
to seek the political, economic and social 
reasons why international economic co- 
operation has not made better progress 
and to examine what practical steps can 
help the underdeveloped countries. 

Unfortunately, his survey of recent 
economic history is as confusing as it is 
provocative. It sweeps across the 
sociological problems of economic 
development, the problems of inter- 


392 pages. 


national trade and payments, the 
immobility of capital and labour, and 
the problems of European integration. 
It seems at moments to contain a socio- 
logist’s general theory of historical pro- 
gress, clothed in the term “ integration.” 
At other moments its main purpose 
seems to be to condemn the world, with 
the wrath of an Old Testament prophet, 
for its nationalism. Indeed in this con- 
text the author seems to be in danger 
of so exaggerating the failures of post- 
war economic co-operation that he may 
damage rather than help the cause of 
internationalism. 


When he turns to the problems of the 
underdeveloped countries, Mr Myrdal is 
much more lucid. He analyses the 
internal problems of underdeveloped 
countries, emphasising the interplay of 
social, political and economic forces in 
the process of economic growth. He 
argues strongly that more capital and aid 
should be given to underdeveloped 
countries, and that it should be given 
through international agencies so as to 
avoid the political strings—or the sus- 
picions of them—which are associated 
with bilateral aid. In a most interesting 
chapter he considers what should be the 
objectives of the external commercial 
policies of underdeveloped countries. 
He is led to the conclusion that the 
traditional doctrines of Free Trade are 
generally inapplicable to underdeveloped 
countries: in their own interests—and 
without harming the long-term interests 
of their trading partners—they are justi- 
fied in regulating thejr imports and 
exports by unorthodox methods. 

This, and many of Mr Myrdal’s other 
conclusions, will provide plenty of food 
for thought for those concerned with 
international economic policies. And the 
emphasis on the moral and political 
foundations of international economic 
relations is most salutary: too often thes¢ 
issues are buried beneath a flood of 
financial and commercial technicalities, 
As a whole, however, the book is too 
loosely written and suffers from excessive 
use of sociological jargon. Like all Mr 
Myrdal’s works, it is original and stimu- 
lating. But for a book in which integra- 
tion is the dominant word, the argument 
is not well integrated. 
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How much does it cost 
to collect your money ? 





Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 


them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 


Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 





Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 
low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 


other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 





What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 
matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 


small, the medium and the large organisation. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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Crossbench Tory 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice: 
Essays of a Social Critic 


By Russell Kirk. 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 351 


pages. $4.50. 
ORD KEYNES. once referred to 
Marxism as “the reductio ad 


absurdum of Benthamism,” and Dr Kirk 
would fully endorse this view. Perhaps 
the thought of the nineteenth century, 
as of any age, is fully understood only 
when one has exposed those underlying 
assumptions and latent beliefs that were 
shared in common by thinkers who 
seem, superficially, to be poles apart. It 
has been Dr Kirk’s special contribution 
to conservative thinking in the United 
States that he has tirelessly groped for a 
set of ideas that enables him to group 
for attack Bentham and Marx, John 
Dewey and Dr Kinsey, American liberals 
and English socialists. He has drawn 
his ideas from such equally unusual 
combinations as Burke and Samuel 
Johnson, Tocqueville and Newman, and 
among American heroes Randolph of 
Roanoke and Orestes Brownson. It is 
characteristic that his two favourite 
modern poets seem to be T. S. Eliot and 
Roy Campbell. 

It is this crossbench toryism that 
gives Dr Kirk, as a vigorous critic of 
modernity, his special flavour of sturdy 
independence. He has shown, more 
triumphantly than any of his counter- 
parts on this side of the Atlantic, that 
conservatism can still be intelligent even 
when crotchety ; and that strong convic- 
tions about the silliness of modern 
society need derive neither from mere 
reactionary prejudice and nostalgia, nor 
from that “defected rationality ” which 
he delights to attribute to the “ intellec- 
tuals ” of both right and left. He holds 
that “the Benthamite and the Marxist 
do common service to Mammon,” that 
the age of gluttony and unbounded 
avarice is upon us, and that escape from 
it lies only in a return to traditional 
moral and religious principles. ' He sees, 
in the commercialised lubricity of much 
of the American and British press, in the 
drab standardisation of modern town 
planning, above all in the welfare state 
and in the “improvements” of it pro- 
posed by all varties alike, the signs of a 
civilisation dccaying beeause it has lost 
Christian va..es, humanist standards, 
and traditional wisdom. 

With much of this criticism the reflec- 
tive and independent observer of present 
conditions and trends will readily agree. 
But Dr Kirk gives the _ irresistible 
impression that he is more eager to attack 
liberals and socialists than to find a 
balanced and exact explanation for the 
trends that he deplores. Despite his love 
of traditions his historical perspective is 
badly foreshortened, as when he argues 
that “ serious journalism . . . commenced 
at the end of the French Revolution,” 
and that the welfare state as it exists in 
Britain was almost entirely the creation 
of utopian socialists, He does not know 


his Bentham very well, and his argument 








BOOKS . 


about literary censorship is oddly lacking 
in logic. It was not, after all, collectivism 
that produced the astonishing stan- 
dardisation of American life, but the 
operations of free enterprise commer- 
cialism in all its forms: and if he will not 
have a predominantly individualist or 
collectivist economy and will not attempt 
to “split the difference” between them, 
there is little wonder that he refuses to 
suggest any constructive proposals for 
concrete improvement. 


These essays, half on America and half 
on Britain, have all appeared before as 
articles and are full of repetitions and 
transient reflections. But there is much 
in them that is sane, shrewd, provoca- 
tive and interesting. Let Dr Kirk shed 
some of his more obvious partisan bias, 
read more widely in history, and present 
his conclusions in more integrated form, 
and he can become one of the 
outstanding social critics of our age. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


LONDON PLEASURES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Leslie Daiken. Thames and Hudson. 
112 pages. 5s. 

A most useful illustrated guide, especially 
for those entertaining young foreigners. It 
gives information on how to visit out-of- 
the-way places of interest. 


FivE HUNDRED OVER SIXTY: a community 
survey on Aging. 

By Bernard Kutner, David Fanshel, Alice 
M. Togo and Thomas S. Langner. New 
oon Russell Sage Foundation. 345 pages. 
4.00. 


VERHAEREN. 
By P. Mansell Jones. 
OrTEGA Y. GASSET. 


64 pages. 


By José Ferrater Mora. 69 pages. 
FLAUBERT. 

By Anthony Thorlby. 63 pages. 
HOFMANNSTHAL. 

By Hanns Hammelmann. 64 pages. 
CHEKOV. 


By W. H. Bruford. 62 pages. 

Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought Series. 

Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. each volume. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE: a@ 
study in commerce and politics. 

By Donald Creighton. Macmillan of 
Canada. 448 pages. 55s. 

This book was originally published as “ The 
Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 
1760-1850,” and is now reissued with a 
new preface. 


THE SMALL WOMAN: the heroic story of - 


Gladys Aylward. 
By Alan Burgess. 
pages. 16s. 


THE LEGION OF THE DAMNED. 

By Sven Hassel. Translated by Maurice 
Michael. Allen and Unwin. 297 pages. 
15s. 


VENICE: and environs. 

FLORENCE: and environs. 

Edited by L. Russell Muirhead. The Blue 
Guides. Benn. 64 and 87 pages, respec- 
tively. 4s. 6d. and 6s. 


PROGRESS IN THE AGE OF REASON: the 
seventeenth century to the present day. 


Evans Brothers. 221 


By R. V. Sampson. Heinemann. 259 
pages. 21s. 

WiTH BLOOD AND WITH IRON: the Lidice 
story. 


By J. B. Hutak. Hale. 160 pages. 15s. 
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Time Remembered 


The Twenties 


By John Montgomery. 
Allen and Unwin. 
334 pages. 25s. 


—— written with a view to cashing in 
on a vogue are rarely very good. The 
current vogue of the nineteen twenties— 
as exemplified in the success of “The 
Boy Friend,” the revival of the Charles- 
ton, and the repeated but luckily unsuc- 
cessful attempts by fashion-fuehrers to 
get women back into extinguisher hats 
and tubular dresses—has inspired Mr 
Montgomery to throw together an “ in- 
formal social history.” It is satisfactory 
neither as information, in the sense of 
giving the reader any understanding of 
the sequence and development of events 
between the Armistice and the Depres- 
sion, nor evocative, imparting the feel 
and colour of life as it was lived a 
generation ago. The political and econo- 
mic history is superficial, disconnected, 
cocksure, and not infrequently wrong ; 
the account of social and intellectual life, 
art, sport, fashion and crime, gives much 
the same impression as an incompetent 
photographer’s snapshot album—yes, one 
feels, that’s Aunty, underexposed and 
showing all her teeth, that’s little Johnny, 
overexposed and blank-faced, here is the 
View, which needed a colour-filter and 
did not get it. Here, in fact, are Pip, 
Squeak and Wilfred, Mrs. Meyrick, 
Michael Arlen, Rudolph Valentino, 
D. H. Lawrence (obsessed with 
“ thwarted passion ”), Wonderful Wemb- 
ley, Aimée McPherson, 2LO, and the 
General Strike ; recognisable, but all in 
flat dim grey or obliterating black-and- 
white, and, almost unbelievably, dull. 


And yet something gets through ; 
something not entirely unsympathetic, 
despite the frightful clothes, and the 
Bright Young Things, and Jix, and 
ribbon-building, and the humours of 
Punch, and the combined callousness and 
stupidity of the Establishment. There 
was plenty of indignation, but little 
argot ; plenty of vulgarity, but plenty of 
vitality, too ; a loosening-up which held 
the promise of genuine freedom ; above 
all, hope. 


Something else gets through, too; a 
conviction that there is, after all, such a 
thing as progress. A good many things, 
from economic policy to music recording, 
really are managed better these days. 
There is less blaring self-righteousness, 
whether from the @ld Guard or the 
avant-garde, than there was. There is 
more tolerance. If-distrust for the intel- 
lect remains unabated, positive worship 
of stupidity has decreased. If the rela- 
tions between the sexes are still rather a 
mess, at least the mess is handled more 
humanely. And—inevitably, looking at 
those dreadful pictures, one returns to 
the topic—girls today have more sense 
than to try to convert themselves into 
the likeness of vertical worms or praying 
mantises. Eppur si muove—not always, 


it is well for the older generation to 
remind itself, in undesirable directions. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written :n the United States 


carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 












Mr Dulles’s 
Other Island 


HE American Administration is gradually assimilating 
the conclusions reached at Bermuda. They were con- 
clusions rather than decisions, since the much adver- 

tised realism of the conference consisted of each side 
gracefully acknowledging those policies of the other which 
it was powerless to alter. America accepted the British 
defence cuts, while Britain swallowed the American 
approach to the Middle East which, although sketchy on 
the positive side, is firm in eschewing the use of force. 

But changes of this order are not digested overnight. 
Generals in the Pentagon still mutter into the receptive ears 
of influential journalists that at Bermuda the President again 
sold the pass of his former service. The British cuts are 
interpreted as yet another forced retreat in the rearguard 
action the American Army has been fighting against a 
commitment to conduct only one type of war, that of total 
destruction. After the President had adopted the military 
“new look” America seemed to have lost the ability to 
fight other kinds of war. But so long as the strategic concepts 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation remained intact, 
it was possible to visualise a limited struggle being under- 
taken by the alliance as a whole. The Defence Department, 
accordingly, is pressing for diplomatic delaying action 
against further instalments of the British military “ with- 
drawal” from Europe. In particular, concern is being 
expressed that the President, advised only by a civilian 
Under Secretary of Defence—and one who has since retired 
—should have left the British with the impression at 
Bermuda that the Americans endorse the notion that missiles 
replace manpower without loss of effectiveness, after 
precisely the opposite conviction had been conveyed to 
M. Mollet. 

While in the military establishment there is pressure to 
limit America’s accommodation to its ally, the State Depart- 
ment, which has been operating for nearly a fortnight 
without any communication with its chief, is showing some 
nervousness in finding itself the West’s bargaining agent 
over the Suez Canal. Weeks of direct contact with Colonel 
Nasser have convinced the Americans that the only terms to 
be had are those offered by Egypt, somewhat dressed up to 
look like an international instrument. But they are not 
willing to bear the odium of forcing any such unpleasant 
medicine down the throats of the principal users of the 
canal. While the British have encouraged the United States 
to take the lead, the Americans are acutely conscious that 
they have not been formally authorised to negotiate on 
anybody’s behalf but their own. Not wishing to provoke 
any further backlash of anti-Americanism in Britain if they 
can help it, they have been confining themselves to narrow- 

ing the gap between the Nasser memorandum and the 








demands which Mr Dulles felt last summer that the users 
were legally entitled to advance. 

To this end, the Americans took advantage of the 
Egyptian invitation to make “comments” on the Nasser 
memorandum. Under this guise, the United States made 


what were in essence counter-proposals. The Egyptian 
reply to these is described cautiously as “responsive ” to 
some degree. But a very wide gulf remains. As a result, the 
Americans have tentatively decided to lay the two drafts 
before the Security Council and ask its help in reconciling 
them. Thus the responsibility for the virtual acceptance of 
the Egyptian terms would be more widely spread. 
Meanwhile it remains the objective of American policy 
to refer two questions to the International Court at the 
earliest suitable moment: that of the international passage 
of the Straits of Tiran and that of Egyptian belligerency 
towards Israel in the Suez Canal. In both cases the United 
States undertakes to support the juridical position of Israel. 
In the American view, Israel should be content with this 
and should not, with vulgar ostentation, demonstrate that 
it has gained anything whatsoever from its military victory 
in Sinai. The strongest pressure is being put on Mr Ben 
Gurion not to make any test case of Israeli rights. in the 
canal, on the ground that agreement with Egypt over 
principles, not mentioning Israel in any way, should come 


‘first, to provide the basis for an Israeli resort to law. 


Even the celebrations over the passage to Eilat of the 
American ship Kern Hills, which had been chartered by 
the Israelis, and whose owners had not co-operated with 
the State Department, were thought to be in bad taste. 
They seriously threatened America’s relations with King 
Saud, just at the moment when he was proving his anti- 
communist bona fides by urging King Hussein of Jordan 
to dismiss his left-wing Prime Minister, who had no inten- 
tion of accepting economic aid from Mr Richards, President 
Eisenhower’s emissary in the Middle East. And they 
disrupted the delicately planned minuet according to 
which the Americans were to have warned the Saudis of 
the approach of an American vessel testing its rights through 
the Straits, the King was to have protested formally, and 
everyone would have cheerfully trooped off to The Hague 
to take the matter to court. 


* 


It is to this rather stagnant Washington that Mr Dulles 
has just returned after ten days of primitive seclusion on 
Duck Island. In this Canadian retreat, according to his 
latest biographer, Mr John Robinson Beal of Time maga- 
zine, he lives in a log cabin, built by Red Indians, without 
telephone or even electric light, and, at the crucial turning 
points of foreign policy, jots down his ideas on a yellow 
pad under an oil lamp. Almost invariably when he has gone 
there something has come unstuck in Washington. This 


time the only explosions have issued from small time-bombs 
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which he had carelessly left behind, in the shape of two 
more than usually strange diplomatic appointments, and 
from the backhanded compliments bestowed on him in 
Mr Beal’s book. 

The American government’s latest gifts to the capitals 
of Switzerland and Ireland are respectively Mr William 
Taylor, an. eccentric whose half-baked opinions on every 
conceivable subject have been proffered to radio audiences 
nightly by courtesy of the General Motors Corporation, 
and Mr Scott McLeod, a McCarthyite policeman who 
demoralised the State Department for months by the patho- 
logical zeal with which he pursued his duties as its security 
officer. Mr Taylor’s reward seems to have been the 
President’s own idea; Mr Eisenhower has admired his 
judgment on foreign affairs ever since Mr Taylor, unlike 
most commentators, upheld him over his wartime arrange- 
ment with Admiral Darlan. But the President has placed 
squarely on Mr Dulles the responsibility for Mr McLeod. 

From Mr Beal’s book it appears that Mr Dulles’s 
distaste for administration led him, as soon as he became 
Secretary of State in 1953, to delegate immediately all that 
side of his duties to the president of the company which 
makes Quaker Oats. This gentleman, learning that he 
would have to appoint a security officer, consulted a 
neighbour in Chicago and thus, casually, Mr McLeod’s 
name was proposed. Mr McLeod’s first major act was to 
leak derogatory allegations to the press about Mr Bohlen, 
the department’s most accomplished career officer, who had 
just been nominated as Ambassador in Moscow. Mr Dulles, 
according to his biographer, then decided to dismiss 
Mr McLeod for disloyalty, and was only dissuaded on 
the grounds that it would look bad to make such short 
riddance of a man who should not have been appointed in 
the first place. It is with this information freshly before 
the public that Mr McLeod has been rewarded, and 
removed from Washington, by elevation to the quiet 
patrician comforts of the Dublin Embassy. The Democrats 
would be less than human if they did not take partisan 
advantage of the appointment. 

But, despite this uproar, Mr Dulles’s main test—and the 
only excuse for his neglect of administrative chores—will 
be the quality of the ideas he has brought back on the pages 
of the yellow pad. In his book Mr Beal compares Mr 
Dulles to Einstein and the doctrine of liberation of the 
Soviet satellites to the theory of relativity. He says they 
were equally complicated processes of thought ending in 
a grossly over-simplified formula. It is to be hoped that 
Mr Dulles’s plans for the Middle East will be less rarefied. 


Budgeting for Ballots 


t Democrats, who are itching to beat the Administra- 
tion to a tax cut, can hardly wait to hear what the 
Treasury found in the 60 million individual tax returns 
which were due this week. Only if the revenue holds up 
can the Democrats cut taxes without laying themselves open 
to charges of blatant irresponsibility. Such a cut, to take 
effect in January, would set their scene admirably for the 
congressional elections of 1958. But, if revenues are dis- 
appointing, the prospective $1.8 billion surplus may be 
wiped out and tax relief put out of political reach. 

The other half of the battle is how big a dent Congress 
can make in the Administration’s $71.8 billion plans for 
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spending in the year which begins next July. It would cost 
at least $2.5 billion to increase the exemption for individual 
taxpayers by $100, the kindest cut of all for 60 million 
voters. Such calculations are anguish to the Republicans. 
They have to stand by while their opponents make off with 
Republican traditions of thrift and low taxes. But their 
patron saint of economy, Mr George Humphrey, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, argues that the Budget must be reduced 
by at least $3 billion to justify tax relief ; and Mr Gabriel 
Hauge, the President’s personal economic adviser, insisted 
this week that the cuts made so far have not gone nearly 
far enough to hold out hope of early relief. 

The saving spree in the House has so far yielded $1 
billion out of appropriation Bills totalling $14 billion. To 
this the President has added $254 million which will not 
be needed for the soil bank, but this is likely to be more 
than swallowed up in the rise in military costs beyond 
what was expected. The big appropriations Bills are yet to 
come, particularly the giant one for defence. But already 
the House has demonstrated the bluntness of its shears and 
the undiscriminating way in which it handles them. 

Among its penny-wise proposals is one to prevent the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics from checking the sources of 
its price index, which is used to fix wages for millions of 
workers—something the President may have had in mind 
when he said that in 1957 the United States could not be 
run with the tools of 1890. Cuts in the money for admini- 
stering unemployment insurance, which is required by law, 
will almost certainly have to be replaced. The need for 
something like the Senate’s proposal of a joint committee on 
the Budget, to do for Congress what the Bureau of the 
Budget does for the Administration, was never more 
apparent. Unfortunately, there is no sign that the House 
is any more willing than it has been in the past to share 
its financial prerogatives in order to secure more effective 
control over spending. 


No Postman’s Knock 


OCKED-UP post offices and an almost complete absence 
last Saturday of postmen completing their appointed 
rounds marked a notable turn in the constant guerilla 
warfare between the Administration and Congress over 
money. This time it was the Postmaster General, Mr 
Summerfield, who bit the congressional watchdogs. The 
PMG, moreover, has hung on with a bulldog grip, refusing 
to provide certain services until Congress not only promised, 
but actually voted, the cash he sought. The dispute was 
over a supplementary request for $47 million for the 
remaining three months of the present fiscal year, without 
which Mr Summerfield insisted he could not provide even 
the existing level of services. An Administration of busi- 
nessmen has failed to make the Post Office conspicuously 
efficient. But its inability to staunch the deficit is largely 
the responsibility of Congress, which feels that there are 
both principles involved and votes to be lost in putting the 
Post Office on a paying basis. 

Part of the reason why Mr Summerfield spent his appro- 
priation too fast this year is that Congress gave his postmen 
a $17 million wage rise in 1956 and is only now ready, very 
grudgingly, to give him the money to pay it. The other 
difficulty is the growing number of letters and parcels 
posted by Americans. ._The uninformed—among whom 
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Your day should begin with the confidence inspired by an office that will 
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this time must be counted Mr Brundage, the Director of 
the Budget—might conclude that this would swell postal 
revenues. But this is not the case. All such income goes 
to the Treasury, leaving the Post Office completely depen- 
dent upon its congressional appropriation. In an effort to 
hold down spending and discourage requests for supple- 
mentary appropriations, Congress has passed an anti- 
deficiency law which requires departments and agencies of 
the government to spend no more than a quarter of their 
money in each three months. Like Canute, however, Con- 
gress has found that its fiat fails to hold back the population 
or prevent it from writing letters. The Postmaster General 
had no choice but to disregard the law. 

Mr Summerfield’s sit-down strike has apparently been 
successful and Easter cards will be delivered on time. But 
Congress dislikes being made to eat humble pie. The 
Administration’s hopes of persuading it to wipe out the 
postal deficit by authorising higher postal rates never looked 
very substantial. Now they are slimmer than ever and so 
is the prospective budget surplus, which was calculated on 
the blithe assumption that the $600 million subsidy for the 
Post Office would not have to be found next year. 


No More Room for Refugees 


HEN the Hungarian refugees flooded into Austria last 
winter, it looked as if they might also sweep a new 
immigration Bill through Congress. For a time they even 
managed to shake Representative Walter out of his self- 
satisfaction with the existing legislation. But now he is 
once more firmly entrenched in his suspicions of all 
foreigners, especially those who want to come to the United 
States, and hearings have not even begun, either in his 
House Committee or in the Senate, on any of the various 
immigration Bills which are pending. Until last week the 
President had done nothing to stir up congressional interest 
in the legislation which he requested so urgently at the end 
of January. Now he has drawn attention to its importance 
but at the same time, by pointing out that the legislators 
have “ quite a bit on their plate right now,” he offered Con- 
gress an excuse for inaction which it is only too likely to 
take—unless it is shaken out of its apathy by the unusual 
coalition of Senator Case of New Jersey and Senator 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, both of whom are pressing for 
many more Hungarians to be allowed into the country. 
In the absence of legislation only a few more are likely to 
be admitted. For 25,000 of the 31,000 Hungarians who 
have come in—10,000 more than President Eisenhower pro- 
mised to find room for when the emergency began and 
about 20 per cent of those who fled from home—are not 
regular immigrants but “ parolees,” welcomed on a tem- 
porary basis under an elastic and somewhat doubtful inter- 
pretation of the McCarran-Walter Act. Until Congress 
gives these people permanent status it is understandable 
that the Department of Justice, although apparently not the 
State Department, should have doubts about admitting any 
further large number of Hungarians. Moreover the influx 
into Austria has eased and there seems some prospect 
that, with the help of other countries, all of the existing 
Hungarian refugees may be provided for. The United 
States, for the present at least, is therefore only prepared to 
admit those whose exclusion would involve breaking up 
families and skilled workers, such as scientists and engineers, 
for whom there is a real need in the United States. 
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Floral Tribute 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HE Easter ritual takes an odd and very American form 
T at the San Francisco International Airport. Here the 
growers and distributors of cut flowers join with the com- 
mercial air lines to spend a frantic Holy Week sending 
millions of blossoms eastward for the corsages which most 
American women expect to receive before they join the 
Easter Parade. The mass movement of more than $5 million 
worth of flowers in this single week is the climax of the 
year for a major industry of the San Francisco Bay area, 
whose greenhouses and fields are the largest single source of 
flowers in the country. 

The remarkably even, temperate climate of the region 
and its long growing season, the fortunate result of com- 
bining a southerly latitude with cold offshore currents, led 
very early to commercial flower growing. The coming of 
air-freight services, to which flowers, because of their light- 
ness, are ideally adapted, brought the whole country within 
reach. Today, flowers constitute approximately 80 per cent 
of all airfreight leaving the San Francisco airport, and the 
city’s immense wholesale flower centre is one of the largest 
and most modern in the United States. 

During the week before Easter, the outlying growing 
areas, the flower market and the airport are scenes of day 
and night activity as the flowers are picked, prepared and 
packed for their last-minute flight to florists’ shops across 
the continent. The flowers are placed in waterproof card- 
board cartons as short a time as possible before. their 
scheduled departure, so that often scarcely twelve hours 
elapse between the time they are picked and their appear- 
ance in display cases in eastern cities. To insure that they 
will be at the peak of perfection on Easter morning, many 
varieties are shipped before they are in bloom. Roses, 
chrysanthemums and camellias are sent as partially-opened 
buds. Gardenias, which are especially favoured for corsages, 
are literally green when they leave San Francisco, and turn 
white on their journey. 


* * * 


The immense volume involved and the premium upon 
last-minute shipment require almost split-second timing of 
flights from the airport during Easter week. One large distri- 
buting organisation alone dispatches more than a hundred 
loads every day during the week, using scheduled airfreight 
and passenger flights as well as specially chartered aircraft 
for destinations not conveniently served by regular services. 
Almost without exception, every one of the eastbound 
flights leaving San Francisco during Easter Week carries 
flowers as a part of its freight. Many cargo aircraft are 
devoted exclusively to them and luggage space on passenger 
flights is given over to flowers as fully as possible. In 
addition, a number of regular passenger flights during the 
wéek leave with no passengers aboard ; the seats and much 
of the aisle space are occupied by cartons of flowers instead. 
Because of their lightness, a special category of charges 
has had to be devised for airborne flowers ; a carton of 
250 cubic inches is considered as the equivalent of one 
pound, although it is usually much less in actual weight. 
But aircraft carrying shipments composed largely of flowers 
are so much lighter than usual that they can provide speedy 
delivery. 
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The flower growers of the San Francisco area, with their 
space limited by their nearness to expanding urban centres, 
have turned increasingly to the more expensive varieties and 
to those cultivated in greenhouses. One result is that the city 
has become the orchid capital of the nation ; it not only 
produces the most, but also carries on the most advanced 
experiments in breeding and cultivation. Such field-grown 
flowers as daisies, stocks and heather are migrating to Los 
Angeles, despite the celebrated smog which is a serious 
threat to the industry, and to Phoenix, Arizona. Daffodils 
are a specialty of the Pacific Northwest, although growers 
are frequently unable to exploit the huge Easter market 
because of the difficulty of causing the peak season for 
blossom to coincide with the varying dates on which Easter 
falls. 

San Francisco also serves as the distribution centre for a 
growing trade in exotic floral products from Hawaii. These, 
including ginger flowers, field-grown orchids, frangipani and 
bird-of-paradise flowers, are particular favourites on the 
Pacific Coast, and have claimed part of the market originally 
served by San Francisco growers. 

Although much of the industry’s annual schedule is 
dominated by the planning and cultivation necessary to 
arrange the fullest production just before Easter, the 
San Francisco area’s flower farmers continue to be a chief 
source of supply for the nation’s florists throughout the 
year. They provide hothouse varieties in the summer, 
when most places have their own field-grown supplies, and 
summer blooms throughout the winter by planting new 
crops each week. They also supply San Francisco’s 
numerous street-corner flowerstalls, which rank with the 
cable cars as one of the city’s distinctive charms. But best 
of all the flower grower knows that if Easter is here, 
Mother’s Day cannot be far behind ; the second Sunday in 
May is an occasion for national flower-giving on a scale that 
rivals Easter itself. 


Lead for Labour? 


R WALTER REUTHER, the president of the United 
M Automobile Workers, was unanimously re-elected for 
his seventh term last week at Atlantic City and the members 
of the union who, under his vigorous and blameless 
leadership, have set the pace for many other trade 
unionists, also approved his plan for creating. a public 
review board of distinguished citizens. This will guarantee 
the purity of the union’s practices and, it is hoped, exempt 
it from the hostility inspired by the sensational discoveries 
of the Senate investigating committee. Such a board is of 
course more needed by the teamsters, or lorry-drivers, 
whose officers have provided the sensations, than by the 
UAW, where virtue is rampant. 

In a forthright speech to the convention Mr Meany, the 
president of the -American Federation of Labour and 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, made it quite plain 
that Mr Beck, the erring president of the teamsters, is not 
likely to be reinstated as a vice president of the federation 
when his case is heard in May. But Mr Meany said frankly 
that the teamsters alone can act on this hint to clean out 
their own stable. On this score, the meeting of the executive 
council of the teamsters which was held last month was 
more hopeful than was at first reported; instead of 
endorsing Mr Beck’s demand for a $1 million personal 
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publicity fund, the council, by a vote of 962, rebuffed him 
and limited it to fighting anti-labour legislation. Voting 
with the majority were Mr Hoffa, considered to be 
Mr Beck’s heir until he was indicted for bribing a member 
of the investigating committee’s staff, and Mr Lee, who is 
a likely candidate should the reformers triumph. 

Mr Lee is the favoured candidate of the AFL-CIO, not 
only for his personal qualities—he is honest and the 
respected president of the Chicago Federation of Labour as 
well as the teamsters’ eighth vice president—but because 
so many other top teamsters have been rolled in Mr Beck’s 
mud, or worse. Any change in the drivers of the teamsters’ 
union, however, would have to be undertaken at the union’s 
convention in September, to which few of the angry rank 
and file will find their way. 

Fortunately for labour, Congress does not seem likely to 
legislate against trade union abuses until the committee 
has finished its work next year. Labour has time to put 
its house in order. But there will be a constant prod at 
its back: the McClellan committee has been looking this 
week at a case of a dynamiting “goon squad ”—strong- 
arm men—in Scranton, Pennsylvania, the state that once 
produced the Molly McGuires, and then goes to New York 
City, where it will once more pick up the teamsters’ trail, 
and in particular that of Mr Hoffa. 


Southern Stalling 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TTEMPTS to move the Civil Rights Bill out of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, headed by one southern segrega- 
tionist, Senator Eastland of Mississippi, and out of the 
House Rules Committee, headed by another, Mr Howard 
Smith, appear to have been thwarted until after the Easter 
recess. The supporters of the Bill, which would protect 
the civil liberties of Negroes, particularly their voting rights, 
are accusing both Mr Eastland and Mr Smith of deliberately 
holding up the Bill as they did last year. But, since the 
Administration presented its case earlier in the session this 
year, there is a limit to what stalling can do. The more 
time wasted, however, the better from the southern view- 
point, since it is generally considered that the inevitable 
filibuster to delay passage of the Bill in the Senate will be 
very difficult to overcome unless the floor debate is started 
by May 1st—that is, immediately after the Easter recess— 
which now seems impossible. 
The main danger foreseen by the northern supporters of 
the Bill is that, as the session wears on and urgent business 
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piles up, pressures will accumulate in favour of a com- 
promise that will take the heart out of the Administration’s 
proposals. One that is already being suggested would 
concede the skilful case being developed by Senator Ervin 
of North Carolina against the Bill’s reliance on judicial 
injunction to prevent Negroes from being deprived of their 
voting rights. When the federal government brings a suit 
against an alleged violation of such an injunction, there is 
no trial by jury. Senator Ervin pictures Southerners 
deprived of this traditional safeguard and thrown wholesale 
into gaol, for contempt of injunctions. But liberals, even 
though some are troubled in their consciences by this 
feature, argue that the new Bill will be of no help to the 
Negroes if its enforcement depends on inevitably prejudiced 
southern juries. 

The outcome turns very largely on the Administration. 
The Negroes and their allies will judge its performance 
less by what the President and the Attorney General say 
than by what is actually done by General Persons and Mr 
Jack Martin, the White House liaison officers ; these are 
the men who have real influence with the conservative 
Republicans on whose votes depend any hope of breaking 
the filibuster. Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the 
Democratic majority leader and the most skilful manager 
in the Senate, is thought to have presidential ambitions 
and, if he wishes to be considered anything more than a 
southern regional candidate, he will have to avoid dis- 
appointing the northern liberals too greatly. For this 
reason there is a possibility that he may surprise everyone 
by helping the measure on its way. 


Laboratory for Peace 


FROM A_ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Manhattan District of the United States Army 

Corps of Engineers, the project which produced the 
first atomic bomb, was a unique combination of industrial, 
scientific and military minds. When the war was over, a 
group of educationalists who had worked on the project 
felt deeply that the teamwork between governmental and 
academic institutions which had achieved such important 
results ought not to come to an end. A scheme for a non- 
profit corporation including nine leading universities in the 
northeastern states, called Associated Universities Incor- 
porated, found instant favour and its functions were con- 
tinued and enlarged when in August, 1946, the Army was 
succeeded by the newly-created Atomic Energy Commission. 
Today, the Brookhaven National Laboratory, the research 
facility operated by this group, has physical assets of more 
than forty million dollars and an annual operating budget 
of a quarter of that sum. It is the largest establishment in 
the world devoted entirely to research on peaceful appli- 
cations of nuclear energy, and many important discoveries 
have resulted from the scientific activities of its staff. 

The laboratory is seventy miles from mid-town Man- 
hattan, on a 6,700 acre tract in the middle of Long Island, 
formerly known as Camp Upton, which served as an over- 
seas screening centre in two wars. The technical and 
administrative buildings are widely dispersed over the 
southern half of the site and the architecture displays a 
weary aspect which is a kind of camouflage, since it dulls the 
eye to a careful observation of detail. There is none of 
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Harwell’s visible concession to esthetic feeling and 
members of the staff complain that the only flowers which 
bloom on the grounds are those in the six-acre field used 
for experiments in plant genetics. 

The atomic pile and high energy particle accelerator 
which are the very heart of Brookhaven’s research effort 
stand on a pleasant rolling knoll some distance from the 
administrative buildings. Nearby is the inescapable tower- 
ing chimney which carries short-lived radioactive wastes 
away from the ground. The centre of the pile, or reactor, 
is a twenty-five foot block of granite ; inside, atoms of 
normal metallic uranium are splitting in a continuous chain 
reaction. This pile became “critical” (that is, the con- 
tinuous reaction began) more than six years ago ; since then 
research activities have been proceeding on its dome and 
two of its faces for twenty-four hours a day ; it is designed 
so that seventy separate experiments can be performed 
simultaneously. 

There have been many valuable results from these ex- 
periments. Brookhaven physicists have developed new 
methods of computing the weight of atomic nuclei. They 
have also invented a device called a “fast chopper,” an 
ingenious way of measuring the “ cross-sections ” of nuclei, 
that is, their power to absorb the neutrons which strike 
them. Elaborate information has been collected here on 
the effect of radiation on chemical substances, such as 
rubber, petroleum and plastics, knowledge which will have 
important industrial repercussions in the years to come. 
Radioactive isotopes, for use in hospitals, agriculture and 
industry, are also produced. 

Brookhaven’s Cosmotron is the second largest particle 
accelerator now in operation. In the middle of the Cosmo- 
tron is a giant magnet, an iron ring with an outer diameter 
of 75 feet. Around it is a vacuum chamber, not unlike a 
race track ; into this chamber tiny sub-atomic fractions of 
matter known as protons are fired. As they circle the track, 
the particles are given an extra kick in voltage until, after 
making the trip round the magnet some three million times, 
they are moving at a velocity approaching the speed of light. 
At this point, a target is inserted into the chamber ; the 
hopped-up protons smash into it, and the observed results 
add to fundamental knowledge about matter. Using a 
recently developed principle known as “ strong focusing ” 
of protons, the National Laboratory’s scientists are now 
engaged in building a new accelerator almost ten times as 
powerful as the Cosmotron, due for completion in 1960. 

Also under construction is a new medical research reactor 
which will be in operation by 1958. The laboratory 
operates a forty-eight bed hospital, and medical research, 
particularly into cancer, is an important part of its pro- 
gramme. The nuclear engineering department is now 
designing a new kind of industrial reactor using a mixture 
of uranium and liquid bismuth to generate electricity. 


* 


Altogether, more than 1,800 persons are employed at 
Brookhaven, including 35 senior scientists, some of whom 
are paid $10,000 to $15,000 a year ; there are 325 people 
on the permanent scientific staff in all, and the median 
annual income for this group is $8,000 (about £2,850). 
Until recently those who have just gained doctorates in 
science have been brought in at starting salaries of 
$6-$7,000, but this is now being raised to $7,200-$7,800 
because of the fierce competition for young scientists and 
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engineers in the United States. As well as the permanent 
employees, there are some 300 transients working at the 
laboratory. These “visitors” are an important part of 
the Brookhaven staff ; they come from universities, industry 
and overseas, and often stay for a year or more. Those of 
the transient staff who come from large industrial concerns 
are, of course, paid by their companies ; the Westinghouse 
Corporation, the Dow Chemical Company and the B.F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company are among those which feel 
that it is good business to maintain one or more employees 
at the laboratory. Scientists on leave from universities may 
be supported either by Brookhaven or by their own institu- 
tion. In another category are the 65 foreign scientists ; in 
order to obtain permission to employ them, the laboratory 
must show that they are essential to its work. In contrast 
to the Argonne National Laboratory and the Institute of 
Nuclear Studies at Oak Ridge, Brookhaven offers no formal 
teaching programme ; here all learning is by doing. 

The executive staff at Brookhaven is drawn from scientific 
or academic pursuits and its attitude toward research 
workers is protective ; they are considered to be delicate 
blooms which must be insulated as much as possible from 
non-technical detail. Amateur theatricals flourish at the 
laboratory, but it is music which seems to engage most of 
the off-duty interest of the scientific intellectual. It is not 
uncommon for a physicist earning $8,000 a year to possess 
a high fidelity gramophone system worth over $1,500. 

Both at work and away, Brookhaven people assert their 
fierce devotion to pure basic research, which they define as 
an attempt to understand how nature works. With this is 
coupled a drive to get things into print, to publish the 
results of experiments in the scientific journals. Many, 
perhaps most, of Brookhaven’s dedicated scientists regard 
research as an end in itself ; the practical application of 
their work is to them a distasteful appendage. The con- 
stant emphasis on separation of pure and applied physics 
recalls the fact that the laboratory, and modern nuclear 
science itself, sprang from the wartime development of a 
weapon of mass destruction, which outraged the consciences 
of many of the scientific employees of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict. It is an attitude which will alter as the atomic energy 
programme grows away from its origins. 

What is the future of the. National Laboratory ? Asso- 
ciated Universities was originally established to encourage 
co-operative effort in an area in which the cost of equip- 
ment was enormous and there was a shortage of trained 
personnel. Now, ten years later, the big machines—the 
reactors, accelerators, electronic computers—have become 
even more costly. And, while the number of scientists 
and technicians with nuclear experience has grown, research 
in the United States is hobbled by the tendency of such 
persons to collect in “ sub-critical” pools, too small to 
tackle the really big jobs, and cut off from outside contacts 
by corporate or institutional boundaries—and by security 
regulations. 

But the director of the AEC’s physics programme has 
stated that basic research carried on at university labora- 
tories is far less costly to the government than that done 
at the national laboratories—Brookhaven, Argonne, Oak 
Ridge and Berkeley, California. Nevertheless, the building 
programme now going on at Brookhaven indicates forward 
planning on a semi-permanent basis. Moreover, Associated 
Universities itself is being asked to do other jobs in addition 
to its operation of the laboratory. The group recently 
completed a study of radiation for the Defence Department, 
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and has now undertaken to construct and operate the new 
National Radio Astronomy facility in West Virginia. New 
needs, in a functioning society, evoke new institutions, and 
Associated Universities offers one tested method of meeting 
some of the problems of organising technological progress. 


Going to the Fair 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE so-called Trade Fairs which spread across Europe 
during the interwar years, never quite caught on 
in the United States, where the tradition of holding fairs, 
which was at least half a millenium old when America was 
settled, had taken an agricultural and competitive rather 
than a mercantile, form. While specialised efforts, such as 
the annual Toy Fair and the Furniture Exhibit, have been 
extremely successful in the United States, previous attempts 
te launch a general trade fair have failed. One was held in 
Chicago in 1950, but was not repeated, and the Canadian 
Industries Fair has been given up. What seems to be a 
general trend away from such gatherings has been empha- 
sised by the closing down of the London section of the 
British Industries Fair. Nevertheless, a sanguine entre- 
preneur in New York city has now organised the United 
States World Trade Fair, billed as the largest international 
trade exposition ever held in the Western Hemisphere. 
During this week and next, in New York’s huge white 
Coliseum, an estimated one million visitors will go “Around 
the World for 90 cents.” They will look at the lavish 
national pavilions of 42 countries, including Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. They will examine three thousand separate 
displays from trade exhibitors in 59 countries, and a large 
number of items which would have appealed to P. T. 
Barnum. Among these are King Farouk’s jewel collection, 
carillons from the Netherlands and gorgeous mannequins. 
A smaller but more significant stream will be those who 
come to buy. Perhaps 100,000 representatives of retail 
shops and wholesale distributors will compare prices and 
order goods. The sponsors hope to make the fair an annual 
or biennial effort, which will play a significant part in inter- 
national trade and in the American economy. Only a few 
general trade fairs in the past have achieved such signifi- 
cance, an historical example being the fair at Nijni 
Novgorod, which was closed down by the Russians in 1930. 
The British Government is spending approximately 
£12,000 on its national pavilion, displaying woollens, 
tourism, aircraft and atomic energy. This amount is 
approximately one-eighth of the sum previously spent in 
publicising the British Industries Fair, and it is something 
of a gamble by the British who are feeling Japanese and 
German competition in the dollar market. According to a 
Board of Trade official, 500 serious enquiries from buyers 
in the dollar area would justify the expenditure involved. 
In addition, 150 British companies are represented in the 
nine commodity groups, including manufacturers of the 
world’s smallest and cheapest power-saw, of pocket knives, 
of overcoats, and of seersucker plastics. The results of the 
fair, in terms of new orders for British manufacturers, will 
be awaited with interest. Unlike the United States govern- 
ment, which regards participation in such fairs as a propa- 
ganda device, Whitehall is primarily interested in the ring 
of the cash register. 
The World Overseas starts on page 234 
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IN THE BELGIAN CONGO A BRILLIANT SUCCES@#/ 


The Union Miniér 


{ g~- serious shortage of copper from which the whole 
world suffered during 1955 and 1956 led to the accelera- 
tion of numerous mining projects, especially in Northern 
Rhodesia. It is interesting to stress the no less spectacular 
development in the neighbouring territory of the Haut- 
Katanga, at the same time as these mines began to be worked 
on the copper belt. The British public is, of course, not 
unaware of the importance of the interests their country has 


' obtained there through the medium of Tanganyika Con- 


cessions Limited. 


The Union Miniére du Haut Katanga enjoys a reputation 
today both on the score of the position it occupies in the 
world among the producers of strategic metals as well as on 
that of its successes in the social field. Nevertheless, its 
beginnings were very difficult. The company was com- 
pelled to undertake its work in unhealthy conditions, of 
discomfort and of isolation which nowadays are difficult to 
imagine. 


It need hardly be recalled that the Union Miniére was 
born of the collaboration of Belgian and British business 
men and technicians under the aegis of Leopold II, King of 
the Belgians and Sovereign of the Independent Congo State, 
so much maligned at the time, who created the basis of modern 
Katanga and who, whilst co-ordinating the efforts of those 
working to build up the essential infrastructure, in particular 
a railroad, conceived the plan of a limited company able to 
make good use of the mineral resources of the Haut- 
Katanga. 


In 1891, a Chartered Company, the Cie. du Katanga, 
belonging to the group, Société Générale de Belgique, had 
received the property rights in one-third of the unoccupied 
part of that province together with a concession for its 
mineral wealth, the Independent State retaining the other 
two-thirds. In 1900 the Comité Spécial du Katanga, in 
some degree a Chartered Company, was created for the 
joint management of this property. The C.S.K. in the 
same year conceded to Robert (later Sir Robert) Williams 
prospecting rights in the Haut Katanga mining region. 
Leopold II had, in fact, the political vision to unite himself 
with his powerful southern neighbour, the only one capable 
in that region of furnishing technicians able to undertake 
the immediate investigation of the mineral wealth revealed 
by the Belgian geologist Cornet eight years previously. 
Furthermore this collaboration was tantamount to the de 
facto admission by Cecil Rhodes of the sovereignty of the 
Congo over the Katanga. The future was thus assured. 


In the following year, Robert Williams transferred his 
rights to Tanganyika Concessions Limited. Thus the work 
was set in train. Five years later, in 1906, the Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga was created in order to work the 
mines discovered or yet to be discovered. The C.S.K. in 
agreement with the T.C.L. brought to the U.M.H.K. the 
results of the studies and the prospecting carried out, and 
granted to that company the exploitation rights in a well 
defined area for a period of 30 years. The concession was 
later extended to 1990. 


- ~~ ADVERTISEMENT 
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The initial capital was fixed at 10 million francs, iy 
100,000 shares subscribed half by the Société Générale & 
Belgique and half by the T.C.L. Further, 100,000 dividend. 
bearing shares were allocated gratis to the C.S.K. 4 
remuneration for the assets brought in by it. 40,000 of 
them were reassigned to the T.C.L. 


In case of an increase of capital, it was laid down tha 
as many dividend bearing shares would be created as ther 
were shares in the new issue, which dividend bearing share 
would enjoy the right to vote and would be given gratis to 
the C.S.K., two-thirds of. whose capital belongs, it will bk 
recalled, to the Colony. 


The community of the Belgian Congo has therefore alway 
derived the greatest benefit from the work of the Uni 
Miniére. 


The undertaking by the U.M.H.K. of the activities of th 
T.C.L. presented some problems of a delicate nature. Th 
young company had neither the experience nor the personnd 
to undertake this task by itself immediately. Thus a technicd 
committee of management, acting under the direction 
Robert Williams, Vice-Chairman of the Company, wa 
created. This committee set to work in Africa and wa 


independent of the representative of the Board. This dua 


command was naturally bound to create difficulties, whic 
were not, indeed, absent. In addition to this, the creation 
in the heart of Africa of a mining and metallurgical industy 
presented in itself a number of extremely difficult problems 


Coming from the South, the railway reached Elisabethvilk 
and the Etoile Mine in 1910. A foundry, the first metd- 
lurgical venture of the Katanga, had been built close by m 
the Lubumbashi river. The first copper casting was mad 
there in 1911, but this activity was only a very temporary 
one. In point of fact, the cost price of the metal provei 
itself to be prohibitive. The whole capital of the company 
was swallowed up and its liabilities grew continually heavier. 


In 1912 important measures of reorganization were under 
taken. From that point onwards, Belgian engineers ani 
technicians in ever increasing numbers took the place 0 
their English and foreign colleagues and it was with the ful 
consent of the British shareholders that the technic 
management passed into Belgian hands. On the financi 
level, Belgium also increased its activity. The Socitt 


Générale under the influence of its Governor, Jean Jadot, ™ 
agreed to take further risks and made further investments 2 


the Union Miniére. The latter’s capital was increased bY 
2.5 million francs and 10 million francs of debentures wet 
put on the market. This was certainly a heavy burden, bu 


within a short while the- correctness of these views Way} 
proved: during the 1914-18 war it was possible to supply) 


the Allies with 85,000 tons of copper, an outstanding achieve 
ment for that time. 


' Since those heroic days, the Union Miniére has develope 
spectacularly. After the brief crisis which followed the firs 
world war, the company began to thrive. 
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SAS BEEN ACHIEVED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: 


qdu Haut Katanga 


in The period from 1923 to 1930 is one of great achievements: 

de J Jadotville became a metallurgical centre of the greatest 

ud importance. The process of electrolysis began to be used. 

4 / Cobalt, at first considered an impurity, was recovered from 

of @then on. In 1930, the Francqui hydroelectric power, station 
began to operate. 


hat Since there was insufficient labour at Katanga, it became 
ere (ME necessary to import it from more or less remote districts. 
ies ME These men were at first housed in camps and were subject 
; to to demoralising influences. It is greatly to the credit of the 
tefl Union Miniére that since 1928 it applied a policy of settling 

the families of the workers and that it has never ceased to 

promote their social welfare. As a matter of fact, since the 
ayaa very beginning the company has been concerned with the 
‘ion fat hard luck of the natives. It has been a pioneer in this field. 


The increase in the financial means of the Union Miniére 
thi bas kept pace with the rapid development of its installations. 
Between 1921 and 1930, the capital was increased to 
176,400,000 francs and debenture loans for an amount of 
nearly 500 million francs were placed on the London and 
Amsterdam markets. 






Then, suddenly, the great crisis of the 1930’s came, 
sparing neither the Congo nor the Union Miniére. The 
price of copper dropped sharply and production had to be 
drastically reduced. But, even when this period was at its 
blackest, the company continued to use its initiative. Several 
branches were created and in the midst of the crisis new 
installations were established. Consequently, when circum- 
stances, under the pressure of international tension, again 
became favourable, the Union Miniére was prepared to 
continue its upward trend. 


y on 
nade 


The year 1937 is an important date in the history of the 
company’s capital. The various securities were unified and 
replaced by capital shares without nominal value, the same 
as those with which we are familiar today, offered on the 
market in tenths of one share. The company’s capital was 
increased to 300 million francs by the issue of 414,000 new 
der shares, According to the agreement, the Comité Special 
du Katanga at the same time received a certificate, entitling 


rary 
oved 
Dany 
vier. 


€ d it to 414,000 votes at the meetings of the company. It was 


full understood furthermore that the C.S.K. would be entitled 
nic’ to a royalty of 10% of the extra dividends to be distributed 
nc among the shareholders over and above a first dividend of 
me 93,150,000 francs. As in the case of each increase in capital, 


" @ the C.S.K. reassigned a part of its rights to the T.C.L. in 
ry conformity with the agreements between them. 


wet) The increase of capital in 1937 permitted the Union 
» DUT Miniére to take radical steps towards rendering its financial 


wast Position a sound one and towards repaying the considerable 
ippl)| loans it had contracted in sterling and in guilders. 
jieve- 


The 30’s were for the company the end of an era which 

may be termed that of the creators. With the second World 

oped § War a new era commenced, an era of rapid and uninterrupted 
: first § development up to the present day. During the war, in 
Spite of all difficulties and at the cost of an all-out effort 





the U.M.H.K. was able to afford the Allies the indispensable 
aid of 800,000 tons of copper delivered to the U.K., the 
whole production of cobalt shipped to the U.S.A. and 
invaluable supplies of uranium. Whilst the metallurgic 
works were modernizing their equipment, the region of 
Kolwezi in the western sector became the principal mining 
centre of the Haut Katanga. 


The transformation of Katanga in these last ten years, the 
result of the ceaseless activity of the Union Miniére, is at 
least as spectacular as that of 1923 to 1930. Visitors today 
are unanimous in recognizing the economic and social 
equilibrium of this region which was recently so poor and 
so desolate. 


The industrial power of the company is considerable. 
The range of its products has increased and their volume 
has grown incessantly. Through the intermediary of its 
numerous branches it participates in all sectors of economic 
activity. In 1956, the Union Miniére produced 247,500 tons 
of copper, 9,100 tons of cobalt, 203,800 tons of concentrates 
containing approximately 58% zinc, 110 tons of cadmium, 
118 tons of silver and large quantities of germanium, uranium 
and radium. Four hydroelectric power stations have a 
production capacity of about 2,400 million k.w.h. per year, 
of which 500 million are now exported each year to Rhodesia. 


* * * 


In the social field, the company employs those methods 
best adapted to the progress of the work, in agreement with 
the Government of the Colony. The population of its 
settlements at the end of 1956 was nearly 89,000—the families 
of its 22,000 native workers. 


On the financial plane, the capital evolution of the 
U.M.H.K. goes hand-in-hand with its astonishing expan- 
sion. The capital was increased from 300 million to 
! milliard francs in 1946 and then by stages to 8 milliard in 
1956, by incorporation of its various reserves. 


The profits obtained by the Union Miniére reflect its 
prosperity. In spite of considerable investments, they have 
increased from 600 million francs (or £4.3 million) in 1946 
to 1,838 million francs (or £13.1 million) in 1950 and 
4,098 million francs (or £29.3 million) in 1955, whilst 
production of copper, the principal product of the company, 
rose from 144,000 tons to 235,000 tons. The increase in 
production enabled the greatest profit to be obtained from 
price increases on the non-ferrous metals markets. 


All this, however, is only a phase of development. The 
near future will see numerous new plans realized, both in 
mines and metallurgy and in the social sphere. 


After a period of extraordinary boom and then of instability, 
the copper market is now recovering its equilibrium. There 
can be no doubt that before long it will experience a new 
— The shareholders of the Union Miniére du Haut 

atanga can face the future with confidence. 
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HE hold of the great private oil companies in the 
Middle East, eroded already by nationalism, has now 
been challenged by a new figure, Signor Enrico Mattei, 
the 51-year-old president of the Italian state corporation, 
Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (ENI). Two months ago he 
reached an agreement with Egypt for joint exploitation of 
the oilfield of El Belayim in Sinai, on terms which depart 
from the 50-50 principle for royalties adopted by the estab- 
lished companies in the Middle East. Since then he has 
been seeking an agreement with Iran to explore the 
promising Qum field. Here he has failed for the moment. 
But he remains a thorn in the side of the established oil 
giants and an economic and political force to reckon with 
in his own country. 
His combination of capitalist enterprise with state privi- 
lege and power is peculiarly Italian. When Mussolini’s 
bloated corporative state was decapitated, 


The Oil Outsider 







appointed him head of a new and bigger state corporation 
with a monopoly of oil and natural gas production in the 
Po valley, and with capital assets of some £33 
million. He was not without critics. Industry, handi- 
capped by high fuel costs, complained that he was not 
passing on the benefits of the new cheap fuel. Politicians 
began to ask how Mussolini’s legacy of economic states 
within the state could be brought under parliamentary 
control. A “Ministry of State Participations” was 
eventually set up, a new democratic head for the hydra. 
But whether the head will move the limbs, or the reverse, 
remains uncertain. Signor Mattei’s success and influence 
have grown year by year. ENI makes an annual profit of 
over £2 million, and has an investment programme of {102 
million for 1956-8. 

The golden egg of natural gas has recently shown signs 
of tarnishing ; production went up by 








many of the hydra’s limbs remained 
adrift in the economy, inert bureaucratic 
monstrosities in some cases, in others a os 4g 
ready tool for able and ambitious men— se 

of whom Signor Mattei was the most 
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spectacular. Like the fifteenth century Ee 
condottieri who became as powerful as Cot, \ 


the princes they served, he has carved 
out an economic empire for himself in 
the state’s name. In the confusion of 
1945, the Italian provisional government 
sent him to the Po valley to wind up 
the local branch of the state-owned 
natural gas company, which had prodded 
at the basin for years with negligible 
results. Instead of selling off the gear 
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only 22 per cent in 1955, a slower 
growth than in former years. No new 
finds have been made as rich as Corte- 
maggiore. But Signor Mattei is expand- 
ing his empire. He distributes a fifth of 
Italy’s petrol and has developed 
“motels” to encourage sales; he is 
building a £26 million synthetic rubber 
plant at Ravenna; he is said to have 
searched Sardinia for uranium by heli- 
copter. And he has set his sights on the 
biggest quarry of all, oil. 

The Po valley is regarded by some 
geologists as Italy’s most promising 
potential source of oil. Since Standard 
Oil, which had _ been _ exploring 
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and firing the staff, he threw his orders 
into the wastepaper basket, borrowed money and 
drilled as fast as he could. He was either very able or 
incredibly lucky ; perhaps both. Small finds were followed 
in 1949 by an astonishing strike at Cortemaggiore. By 1956 
Signor Mattei was producing 3.5 billion cubic metres of gas 
compared to a mere 400 million cubic metres seven years 
before.. Natural gas, flowing mainly through the pipelines 
which he had thrown across northern Italy with conspicuous 
scorn for municipalities and property rights, was supplying 
11.5 per cent of the country’s fuel, and a precious raw 
material for the chemical industry. 

Signor Mattei sold his methane not at the tiny production 
cost but at a price competitive with imported fuel, and his 
financial assets quickly multiplied. He entered parliament 
as a Christian Democratic deputy, and in 1953 it gratefully 





there, was driven out by the 1953 
law, it has been Signor Mattei’s preserve. But his search has 
had little success. Critics claim, perhaps unjustly, that his 
technical resources are hopelessly inadequate to the task of 
exploration. Drilling does seem to have been more active in 
Sicily, where, under a regional law favourable to foreign 
companies, a patchwork of busy exploration concessions has 
taken shape. The Gulf company struck oil near Ragusa in 
1953, and they expect to bring up over a million tons this 
year. Thus, from their preserves in the opposite ends of 
Italy, the private firms and Signor Mattei glowered jealously 
at one another. 

The struggle came to a head in 1955 when oil was struck 
100 miles east of Rome. This was neutral ground, where, 
while ENI had no monopoly, private companies had no 
security for the future. The existing law allowed them 
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exploration rights but no guarantee that they could continue 
to exploit any oil they found. The first strike was made by 
a company jointly formed by Gulf and the Italian chemical 
concern, Montecatini. But Signor Mattei rushed his drill- 
ing teams to the area, and soon struck oil close by. Then 
he concentrated all his efforts on influencing a new bill 
which was designed to clarify the ambiguous law. 

This time the opposition to him was more articulate. It 
comprised the international companies ; Signor Sturzo, the 
Sicilian founder of the Christian Democratic party ; many 
oil technicians ; the small band who appreciate how much 
liberal economic policies have done for Italy since the war ; 
and a growing number who were disquieted at Signor 
Mattei’s swelling power. But on his side were not only the 
left and centre of his own party, but many Communists and 
Socialists. Adept at publicity, he also commanded wide- 
spread emotional support outside parliament. Habits of 
thinking derived from both Mussolini and Marx, social 
bitterness, and anti-American and anti-British resentment 
originating in the bungling of Italy’s surrender, combined 
to increase the popular backing for the Italian David in his 
challenge to the Goliaths of Anglo-Saxon capitalism. 


* 


Signor Mattei did not get all he wanted, but the law 
clearly gives him a privileged position. A belt of ENI 
territory may surround each private concession, and the 
§0-50 profits rule is abandoned for a more flexible arrange- 
ment ; any of the international companies which worked 
under it would be breaking the common front. Gulf soon 
gave up its drilling on the mainland and retired to Sicily 
in a huff. And as yet the promise of the Abruzzi field has 
not been fulfilled. 

Successful in Italy, Signor Mattei is now challenging the 
great oil companies in the Middle East. Last year he 
quietly went into a company in Egypt, which is producing 
oil along the Gulf of Suez. Now this has gone into partner- 
ship with the Egyptian Government to exploit El Belayim, 
which might yield a million tons this year. The contract is 
not a direct affront to the 50-50 principle, but it can be inter- 
preted as one. ENI’s subsidiary will pay 50 per cent royalty 
on the profits it draws, but it will only hold 51 per cent of 
the shares of the new company, and the Egyptian govern- 
ment the remainder. In all, therefore, Egypt will get some 
74 per cent of the total profits from the field. The contract 
which Signor Mattei hoped to sign with Iran was similar. 
He was not to produce the Qum oil, but he hoped to play a 
large part in its distribution, a task for which his experience 
suits him well. But the scheme fell through—perhaps 
because of the awareness of the Shah and his advisers of 
their dependence on the United States. 

Signor Mattei’s weakness is lack of finance and technical 
resources in comparison to those of the great companies. 
He might well be content to stop his disturbing activities 
once they accept him as an equal, if a smaller one, and give 
his infant company a chance to learn from them. The out- 
sider’s strength is political. As a have-not power, defeated 
Italy, like Germany, is acceptable to a Nasser or a Mossa- 
degh. Mattei’s search for a partnership with the nationalism 
that alarms the Anglo-Saxon powers awakens an echo of 
political sympathy in Italy too. A stir of approval ran 
through Italy when an Italian tanker broke the ban on 
Mossadegh’s Abadan. Mattei’s challenge to the 50-50 
principle is not merely a means of pressure on the major 
companies but a political challenge too. 
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Albania Steps Up the Attack 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BELGRADE 


HE Albanian leaders, whose visit to Moscow completed 
-t the set of satellite pilgrimages to Russia since the 
Hungarian revolt, wasted no time in getting down to 
their favourite occupation of attacking Jugoslavia. In his 
first speech, the Albanian prime minister, Mr Mehmet 
Shehu, hailed the Soviet Union’s glorious leadership and 
attacked the Jugoslav communists as “ revisionists and 
opportunists ” in almost the same breath. Ever since 1948, 
reviling the “‘ comrades ” across the border has been one of 
the main occupations of Albania’s communist leaders. They 
have acted as pace-setters in making loud accusations against 
Marshal Tito which are later echoed by the rest of the 
Soviet block ; while, more recently, when flattery of Jugo- 
slavia was the order of the day, Albania lagged behind. 
Personal antagonism towards their former Jugoslav “ protec- 
tors” is one reason for the Albanians’ attitude, for no 
gratitude is felt for the support which the Jugoslavs gave 
the Albanian communist party in its infancy; but it is 
also undoubtedly approved and abetted by the Kremlin. 
Ever since 1948, Albania has been cited by the Russians 
as an example of 
a small country 
threatened by a 
big one—a victim - 
of Jugoslav interfer- 
ence, imperialism 
and = exploitation— 
so that when the 
Jugoslavs make 
similar accusations 
against the Russians, 
they can be told 
that they are in no 
position to throw 
stones. 
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When diplomatic 
relations between 


Marshal Tito and 
the Soviet block were “ normalised,” the Albanians alone 


refused to make an unreserved apology for having made 
“wrongful accusations.” Their gestures of conciliation to 
Belgrade during their last party congress were only half- 
hearted. Mr Hoxha, the first secretary of the party, 
refused to rehabilitate those Albanians who had been 
executed for “ Titoist ” deviation, and continued to insist 
that Koci Xoxe was an “imperialist criminal” whose 
liquidation was justified. While other East European 
communists were falling over backwards to withdraw 
their earlier abuse of Marshal Tito, the Albanian leaders 
only talked of pre-1948 “ misunderstandings.” 


Then, last November, when the new differences between 
Belgrade and Moscow developed into fierce public criticism 
of the Jugoslavs, it was Mr Hoxha who heralded the cam- 
paign by writing an article for Pravda in which the deadly 
term “ revisionist” was applied to Marshal Tito’s attitude 
towards the Soviet intervention in Hungary. The Jugoslavs 
retorted by publishing Tito’s Pula speech, and so took up 
openly the challenge to verbal hostilities which have been 
gaining in bitterness ever since. 
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The new battle is not confined to ideology. The 
Albanians have also been delegated to set the pace in 
reviving traditional national quarrels which were not 
brought up even in the worst days of the 1948-54 feud. 
Mr Hoxha recently complained that the “ Belgrade 
chauvinists ” had “ denationalised ” the Albanian minority 
of 500,000 living in the Kosmet region, declaring that not 
even “ Serbian royalists and Greek imperialists” had been 
guilty of such practices. Kosmet, whose inhabitants also 
include Serbs and Shiptars, is particularly sensitive to 
national antagonisms ; and, according to the Jugoslavs, 
Moscow chose it as a propaganda target to divert attention 
from the embarrassing ideological principles now in 
dispute. The Jugoslavs quickly reacted by holding a big 
metting at Pristina, the main town of Kosmet, to demon- 
strate with facts and figures the wellbeing of the Albanian 
minority. They have also brought counter-charges about 
Albania’s treatment of its Montenegrin minority, and have 
accused Albania of desecrating Serbian graves of the first 
world war, adding the taunt that “even King Zog had 
respected the last resting place of dead soldiers.” 

It is hard to say how much antagonism really exists among 
the mixed population of Kosmet. Since the war, the govern- 
ment has been very careful in its handling of minority rights. 
The national groups have an equal say in municipal, regional 
and district committees, and there is substantial evidence 
that neither group is unfairly favoured. Among individuals, 
however, the old feuds have yet to disappear. This is not 
surprising in an area where education is still scanty. The 
old grudges are still raw, and a longer period of education 
and intermingling will be needed before they are healed. 
But now the government’s efforts will probably be intensi- 
fied, if only to impress Albanians across the border. 

Since making these charges of “revisionism” and 
“ denationalisation,” Tirana has carried the offensive a stage 
further. Just before the Albanian leaders left for Moscow, 
their party newspaper, Zeri i Populit, claimed that the 
Jugoslavs have “actively joined” the imperialists ; previ- 
ously the charge had only been that they were “ objectively 
aiding ” the imperialists. The pace may have been set for 
a new attack. 


Towards Multi-Racialism 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN TANGANYIKA 


i ewe is the quietest but by no means the dullest 


of the British African territories. Between the sur- 
render of the fabulous General Lettow von Vorbeck in 
1918 and the opening of the no less fabulous ground-nuts 
campaign of 1947, virtually no event disturbed the equa- 
torial scene. During the thirties, there was a good deal 
of Nazi propaganda among the remaining German settlers ; 
and at one time, the immigrant British became seriously 
alarmed by rumours that Neville Chamberlain would restore 
Tanganyika to Germany. But when war came, the German 
plotters were efficiently rounded up and their property was 
first sequestrated and then confiscated. Today, nothing 
remains of Deutsch Ost-Afrika save the blockship sunk in 
Dar-es-Salaam harbour and a number of bomas or fortresses 
from which the former administrators used to exercise their 
dynamic and ferocious rule. Of Mr Strachey’s ground-nuts 
nothing remains whatever. 
The Tanganyika of today is politically unique in Africa, 
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being a genuine multi-racial society in embryo. This is 
formally recognised in the agreement under which the 
British Government accepted the Mandate: But it also 
results naturally from the population structure. At the 
end of 1955, Tanganyika contained 8,205,000 Africans, 
94,400 Asians and only 25,000 Europeans. (In Kenya, a 
territory about half its size, the corresponding figures were 
5,815,000 Africans, 180,000 Indians and 52,400 Europeans.) 
Whatever, therefore, the political future of Tanganyika, it 
obviously cannot be a preserve either of Europeans or 
Indians. Sir Edward Twining, who has been Governor 
since 1949, has never failed to make this fact crystal clear. 
And the Africans, because they do not fear European domi- 
nation, have at present no desire to root the Europeans out. 

If Tanganyika is spared the troubles of Kenya or 
Rhodesia, it suffers from the opposite complaint of political 
inertia. The territory is still ruled in colonial style by the 
governor and a Legislative Council containing 31 official 
and 30 representative members. The latter are divided 
equally between the three races, one of each race represent- 
ing each of the eight provinces and the capital, Dar-es- 
Salaam. Next year there are to be elections in certain 
constituencies and the franchise is being extended, but 
compared with developments in Ghana and elsewhere, these 
measures are bound soon to seem antiquated. 


* 


Because of poor communications, especially with the 
Central African Federation, Tanganyika has not yet felt 
the impact of African nationalism. There is one party, the 
Tanganyika African National Union (Tanu) which is in line 
with African nationalist parties elsewhere. But its leader, 
Mr Julius Nyerere, a globe-trotter of considerable ambition, 
is still rather small beer in the great anti-colonial capitals, 
and he has not as yet much support from the left wing of 
the British Labour party. Inside Tanganyika, support for 
Tanu is chiefly concentrated in the Dar-es-Salaam area, in 
the towns on the central railway. 

Confronted with Tanu, the government encouraged the 
formation of the multi-racial United Tanganyika Party 
(UTP). Its task is delicate: to animate political life in a 
country which is still pre-political. In particular, the party is 
faced with the problem of grafting western institutions such 
as local, county and town councils upon African tribal 
government. Democratic local government at the Native 
Authority level works well enough, and in some cases, for 
instance among the Chagga tribe on Kilimanjaro, even the 
women take part in administrative decisions. But the UTP’s 
aim is to recruit a political elite of all three races. 

The party’s main complaint is that the British provincial 
and district commissioners, whose instinct is to isolate and 
protect the African, make it difficult to mix the races. 
During its short life the UTP has also found the attitude 
of the European settlers depressingly negative. A few of 
them, notably a group of young farmers on the western 
slopes of Kilimanjaro, subscribe to the programme of the 
Capricorn African Society, which at its congress last year 
contracted to establish common citizenship and multi-racial 
institutions in all British African territories. But most of 
the thinly scattered European farmers and businessmen 
regard the UTP merely as a means of containing Tanu. 
The Indians have responded politely. But they will not 
commit themselves, since they are afraid that they may 
eventually have to live in a African nationalist Tanganyika 
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rather than in the multi-racial society which they would 
much prefer. 

The economy of Tanganyika steadily improves. In 1955 
exports of sisal and coffee amounted to {10 million and 
£7 million respectively. Although coffee is mainly grown 
by African smallholders on plots averaging less than an 
acre (unlike sisal which is a European owned plantation 
crop) the production and marketing of coffee is highly 
organised by bodies such as the Kilimanjaro Native Co- 
operative Union and the Bukoba NCU. As a producer of 
minerals, Tanganyika, with its diamonds, gold, silver and 
lead, reigns unchallenged in East Africa, and production 
rose from £2 million worth in 1951 to £54 million in 1955. 
In its land policy the government has been guided by the 
report of the East African Royal Commission on Land and 
Population. Only a tiny percentage of the land has been 
alienated to Europeans. But great efforts are needed to 
raise African agriculture above the subsistence level. The 
hoe is still the basic implement throughout most of the 
territory’s vast area, the African is still inclined towards 
a shifting cultivation, and the tsetse fly still debars large 
regions from carrying stock. 


All this means that a great deal of capital is needed, | 


particularly for bush clearance and farm mechanisation. 
But there is a danger that investors, particularly the large 
corporations, will be put off either by doubts about the 
territory’s future status or by impatience with the slow 
financial return from a country so undeveloped in its com- 
munications and power resources. If substance is to be 
given to the multi-racial political concept, Tanganyika must 
surely undergo the kind of steady economic advance that 
has succeeded so well in the Belgian Congo. But this 
seems beyond the present resources of the resident 
Europeans. 


Jordan’s Breathing Space 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


Tuesday night 
EW people in Amman foresee a long life for the new 
government formed by Dr Hussein Fakhri el Khalidi 
yesterday. Although the initial reception was reasonably 
good, it is widely regarded as a stopgap designed to give 
the tension a chance of easing. It consists of three poli- 
ticians, a banker, a doctor, a dentist and a judge. Two of 
its members, the premier and the deputy premier, Said el 
Mufti, are from the Senate ; the rest are drawn from outside 
parliament. An early test will come when the government 
presents its programme to parliament. 

There seems no intention of effecting any radical break 
with the foreign policy of the former left-wing coalition 
government of Suleiman Nabulsi. The appointment of the 
premier of the outgoing government as foreign minister in 
the new one itself suggests that there is no such intention. 
Both the King and Dr Khalidi, moreover, have explicitly 
stated that Jordan will continue to pursue the ideal of Arab 
unity, that it rejects “ imperialism ” and foreign alliances, 
and adopts a system of “ positive neutrality ” as the basis of 
its policy. 

The vigorous statement of these slogans by the King and 
the premier is an attempt both to appease the nationalists 
and to steal their thunder. There is strong latent radicalism 
among the urban masses of Jordan and in the refugee 
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camps ; allied to nationalism, it carries an appeal of over- 
whelming strength. The King and his advisers have wisely 
decided to go along with the nationalist current, although 
they certainly hope to purge it of its extreme radical taint. 

The desire of the King to have at least one outstanding 
member of the former government in the new administra- 
tion is easy to understand. He badly needed to reassure the 
masses, among whom the Nabulsi government was probably 
the most popular Jordan has ever had. But Nabulsi’s deci- 
sion to accept the foreign ministry is less easy to interpret. 
Perhaps he did so in order to ensure the continuity of foreign 
policy, which might otherwise have been undermined in 
spite of the King’s recent declarations. Perhaps he hopes 
to wean his National Socialist party, the largest in the 
chamber, away from its alliance with the extremist Baath 
Socialists and_National Front, and to aim at a right-centre 
coalition in which the National Socialists would have a 
larger say, commensurate with their representation in the 
chamber. At all events, his decision marks an abrupt 
reversal in policy since last week, when Dr Khalidi’s first 
attempt to form a government failed because of the joint 
refusal of the left-wing parties to serve with him. 

“T don’t like it ; it’s much too quiet.” This remark is 
often to be heard in Amman today. There is little doubt 
that the King’s resolute action on Saturday night stopped 
the left wing in its tracks. His action against the plotters 
at Zerka, and the subsequent show of force in Amman, 
with an armoured regiment rumbling into town to shield 
the palace, had a stunning effect. But few would care to 
prophesy that the leftist masses have been disposed of once 
and for all. Loyal troops are in command in Amman and 
its neighbourhood. But where the masses are concerned, 
action in Jordan usually begins on the West Bank, whence 
it hits the country with hurricane speed and violence. The 
fact that the mob has held its hand has given the army no 
chance of chopping its fingers off, and there is a widespread 
feeling that the real test of strength lies ahead. 

The new government is confronted with three delicate 
problems: diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union ; 
the reinstatement of the civil servants who were dismissed 
by the Nabulsi government ; and what to do about the 
mission of Mr Richards, President Eisenhower’s special 
envoy. 

The first question is delicate for Mr Nabulsi personally, 
rather than for the government as a whole. There is no 
evidence of any widespread popular demand for relations 
with the Soviet government. But Nabulsi himself forced 
the issue on King and people, and he will have to do some 
adroit word-swallowing if the new government—as seems 
likely—decides to defer consideration of the question. It 
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is on the issue of reinstating the dismissed civil servants 
that the Left feels strongly. It regards the civil administra- 
tion as having been packed by former “ reactionary” 
governments, and it was the insistence of the Nabulsi 
government on reversing that trend that contributed more 
powerfully perhaps than any other factor to the crisis 
between King and government. The new government 
must walk warily if it is to avoid storms from the left. 


The problem of the Richards mission is still more serious. 
There is no doubt that the moderates in Jordan would 
welcome United States aid if it were offered on reasonable 
conditions that left Jordanian sovereignty untouched. Yet 
many left-wing leaders have made it a prestige issue by 
stating in so many words that they would bring the mobs 
into the street rather than admit Mr Richards. Popular 
agitation against his mission by largely left-controlled 
“ national guidance committees ” is just the spark to set off 
the kind of popular explosion that would stretch the army 
to the limit and put almost irresistible temptation in the 
way of Jordan’s neighbours. 


Tunisian Light and Shade 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T the first anniversary of Tunisian independence last 

month the official delegates and journalists from forty- 
seven countries were present as guests of the government. 
The idea of celebrating in a big way came to the prime 
minister, Mr Bourguiba, when he attended the celebrations 
in Ghana. Tunisia, he thought, should do at least as 
much as Ghana to make itself known in the world. Not 
that the Tunisians suffer from the Egyptian itch to be a 
great power, for which position their population of three 
and a half million and lack of natural resources in no 
way fit them. But they do have the ambition to be a model 
progressive state in the Arab world, of which they recognise 
themselves to be part. They remember that they were the 
first Arab state to experiment with a constitution nearly a 
century ago. Some of them will say that whatever harm 
colonialism may have done them, they are deeply grateful 
to France for having given them the Cartesian outlook. 
However this may be, they give the impression of believing 
in racial and religious tolerance, of a marked tendency 
towards social reform and of pursuing a foreign policy 
which, while directed to complete independence, aims at 
co-operation with their Muslim and Christian neighbours. 


Though the draft constitution states that sovereignty 
resides in the people, Tunisia is, for the moment at least, 
governed by one party, the New Destour, with an un- 
questioned leader, Mr Habib Bourguiba. In the foreign 
field his object is to emancipate Tunisia from too great 
dependence on one country, France, by cultivating relations 
with other African and western Mediterranean countries 
and with the United States. He would like the North 
African countries, including Libya and Algeria, to be linked 
in a loose federation which would have a kind of common- 
wealth relationship with France or western Europe as a 
whole. Within the Arab world he supports the more 
moderate and less fanatical elements wherever these are to 
be found. His energy in furthering his aims is considerable, 
as shown by his personal attendance at the United Nations 
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and at the Ghana celebrations, his recent stay in Morocco, 
his forthcoming journey to Libya, and his flying visit to 
Spain. ; 

The greatest obstacle to the fulfilment of these plans is 
the continued struggle in Algeria, with its inevitable effects 
on Tunisian public opinion. French residents and French 
capital are leaving the country, and the otherwise excellent 
prospects of peaceful Franco-Tunisian coexistence are being 
ruined. The damage thus done to French interests is 
obvious and irreparable, and as France’s closest ally Britain 
shares to some extent in the French eclipse ; for an English- 
man it was something of a shock to be asked more than once 
whether one was American or Russian as if no other alterna- 
tive could exist. The British Council is investigating the 
possibilities of working in Tunisia ; but the BBC Arabic 
service, which used to command an immense audience, has 
lost much ground, partly as a result of the opening up of 
many newer and more direct western contacts and partly 
because of British support of France in Algeria and-the 
joint Suez expedition. The most conspicuous foreigners 
are the Americans, thanks to their large and efficient diplo- 
matic organisation, their economic mission studying 
Tunisian needs, and the visit of the Vice-President, Mr 
Nixon. 

In internal affairs, the tendencies of the government have 
been shown by the subordination of the wagf administration 
to the civil government, by the abolition of plural marriage 
and by the granting to women of the right to vote in muni- 
cipal elections. Jews are treated as the equals of other 
citizens and there is a Jewish minister in the government. 
Another revealing sign is the attention given to youth activi- 
ties and sport; these are grouped in a special ministry 
under the prime minister’s office. Tunisia has a very-high 
birth rate and half the population is under twenty years of 


age. A considerable percentage of the budget is devoted 
to them. 


* 


Unemployed young men can earn their keep (with- 
out wages) by working on various construction projects. 
Children’s hostels, founded under the protectorate but now 
greatly extended, take charge during the day of the children 
of needy parents who cannot at present be accommodated 
in the schools. They receive food, medical attention and 


a simplified form of elementary education. “ Children’s 
Villages” take complete charge of some three thousand 
orphans, feeding and clothing them, providing a boy scout 
type of training and teaching them a craft or agriculture. 
The teachers are keen and the children obviously well and 
happy. 

’ The charm of the Tunisian scenery and the friendliness 
of the people make Tunisia a pleasant country to visit. The 
dark side of the picture, apart from the Algerian nightmare, 
is the tremendous growth of the population, unaccompanied 
by a corresponding increase in productivity ; the massive 
unemployment ; the recurring droughts and the lack of 
easily exploitable natural resources. But the examples of 
neighbouring Libya and of other undeveloped countries 
show that worse difficulties than Tunisia’s can be overcome 
by the joint operation of international philanthropy, inter- 
ested or disinterested, and the resources of modern tech- 
niques. Miracles are being worked by these means daily in 
many parts of the world ; and Tunisia is by no means the 
least worthy candidate for a miracle. 
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In wind tunnel experiments, which simulate actual 
flying conditions, model aircraft made of soft metal 
are used to display the full effect of the intense 
heat generated air friction at high speeds. 

Under these conlitians even steel suffers weaken- 
ing and distortion. The steel industry is developing 
special alloy steels to overcome the heat barrier. 


Steel in the jet-age 


HE work of the British steel industry is more 
T varied than ever—and more vital to our 
economy. There are steel components in supersonic 
aircraft and in guided rockets. There is steel by 
thousands of tons in the new atomic power stations. 
And goods made wholly or largely of steel formed 
over 40% of Britain’s exports in 1956. 

Today it matters very much indeed that 
Britain’s steel industry should be preparing for the 
growing and changing needs of tomorrow. 

In steelworks all over the country you will see 
the results of the industry’s post-war, jet-age 


planning. You will see new plant, bigger plant ; 
the most up-to-date steelmaking devices; the latest 
techniques. Everywhere you will see expansion, 
development, modernisation, to keep pace with the 
ever growing demand. 

Already our blast furnaces and open hearth 
furnaces are producing two-thirds more than in 
1946. And as output increases, fuel consumption 
per ton and man hours per ton are being steadily 
reduced. Further expansion is in hand and a steady 


increase in annual output is foreseen for years 
ahead. 


Steel is judged by its performance 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 8.wW.1. 
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Twelve years before Cable Contact 


The first South American cable was laid 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon in 1874 — 
twelve years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors in 
Brazil. 
Since then, commerce with Latin America 
1 has increased enormously, and with it have 
grown the influence and interests of the 
Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
_ position as the only British bank in Latin 
.. America. It has Branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast 
Continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions, 
are received regularly from branches over- 
seas and are summarised in the Bank’s 
Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to 
fee Customers and made available to those who 
| have business in Latin America, Portugal 
or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2. MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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HE press officer at British Celanese got out a 
rather pathetic release recently: “Textile event 
of the year,” he wrote, “is the ‘ Tricel’ fashion 
parade and exhibition on May 7th to roth.” But fate 
had other plans. The textile event of the year—indeed 
of the decade—was nearer to hand and was not a 
mannequin show. It was the plan that British Celanese 
should be swallowed by its much larger rival, 
Courtaulds, and that a single vast combine controlling 
over 85 per cent of the British rayon industry should 
thus be formed. It és an event that many have expected 
for years and yet took everyone by surprise. 

There is no struggle. In the joint statement the board 
of British Celanese announces that it will strongly 
recommend all classes of stockholders to accept. Details 
of the offer are likely to go out to Celanese stockholders 
early in May. They will find it most attractive. The 
basis of exchange into Courtaulds ordinary and 
preference stocks shown in the table gives each class of 
stockholder a prospective rise in income except the 
participating second preference holders, and they get 
cash compensation. It gave the Celanese ordinary at 
15s. 3d., an immediate rise of 7s. 6d. ; and it gives the 
two classes of Celanese preference stockholder a 
markedly better covered security. The offer excludes 
final ordinary dividends by both companies. They will 
be 6 per cent, making 10 per cent for the year to 
March 31st, by Courtaulds and 3 per cent, making 4} 
per cent, from British Celanese. There is, of course, 
no promise that the 10 per cent dividend will be main- 
tained after the merger, but that seems a likely target 
and would justify the present price of 35s. 6d. for 
Courtaulds and make Celanese worth 23s. 9d. There 
should be little difficulty in getting the necessary 
acceptances. The big shareholder in British Celanese 
is the Dreyfus family trust, and both the Dreyfus 


Courtaulds Swallows Celanese 





brothers are now dead. The spirit of pioneering rivalry 
between the two groups seems to have died down. 


HY has Courtaulds thought it worth while to bid 
so high for its smaller rival ? Celanese is 
markedly the weaker of the two. The announcement 
of the bid shows the relationship between them when 
it foreshadows that, despite some recovery in the second 


TERMS OF EXCHANGE 








Holding in teat Exchange Offer ‘oo 

British Celanese Prem by Courtaulds | Income 

ross | Gross* 

e.¢ s. d. 

£3 of ordinary....... 29 £2 of ordinary ...... 40 

£5 of 7% preference. 7 0 £6 of 6% preference.. 7 2} 
£4 of 74% participating £5 of 6% preference 

preference......... 8 0 (+ £1 in cash)..... 6 0 














* Assumed dividend 10 per cent. 


half of the financial year just ended, Celanese profits 
have been about two-thirds of the £2.4 million achieved 
in the previous year, while Courtaulds profits for the 
same period will turn out (before tax and before 
preference dividends) at about four-fifths of the previous 
year’s {18.1 million. Exact computation of earnings 
per share is difficult on those rough approximations, but 
it seems that Celanese ordinary stockholders are leaving 
a company in which earnings per stock unit are about 
6 per cent and are going into one in which they are in 
the region of 22 per cent. They are also leaving a 


company in which capital gearing is fairly high, where 
management has its ups and downs, and where the 
vulnerability to trade fluctuations is great for one where 
capital gearing is low, dividends conservative, and a 
dominating position in the industry. 

Courtaulds clearly is buying partly for the assets—for 
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the good manufacturing capacity on the more expensive 
acetate side of the industry, which Celanese possesses. 
The terms seem to have been based on asset values. 
Working from the last available balance sheets (those 
of March 31, 1956) Courtaulds net tangible assets 
should rise from £124 million to around £146 million 
and its issued capital from £56 million to £70.5 million. 

The explanation for the merger given by the two 

boards reads thus : 

It would greatly strengthen the ability of both com- 
panies to meet competition from imported textiles in the 
home market, and would also enable them to improve 
their position in the export markets having regard parti- 
cularly to the problems and opportunities which are 
certain to arise if the proposals for the European Common 
Market and free trade area are completed. 


That is all true enough but it should not be tied too 
closely to the Common Market. The first attempts to 
arrange a merger date from before the war. 


| specs the new combine will not be financially 
enormously greater than Courtaulds now is, in 
the eyes of the trade it will be much more dominating. 
Of the British production of man-made fibres last year 
—255 million Ibs of staple and 225 million lbs of con- 
tinuous filament, some 80 per cent was viscose in which 
Courtaulds dominates, about Io per cent acetate, in 
which Celanese is probably bigger than Courtaulds, and 
about 10 per cent the newer synthetics. It seems that 
by weight, Courtaulds already has about 75 per cent 
of the home market and the combined firm will have 
well over 80 per cent, probably nearly 90 per cent if 
Courtaulds’ half-interest in British Nylon Spinners is 
included. Outside the combine there will remain 
several small companies: Lansil and Nelsons Silk 
make acetate ; Lustrafil, Kirklees, Harbens, and British 
Enka (also licensed to make nylon) make viscose. 

On the newer synthetics Courtaulds is also strong but 
nothing like so dominating. It has a §0 per cent interest 
(jointly with ICI) in British Nylon Spinners. It has 
announced the arrival of its first acrylic fibre this 
summer, while Celanese has arranged to manufacture 
nylon 6 under licence from British Nylon Spinners. ICI 
on the other hand has the whole of Terylene and the 
other half of British Nylon Spinners and Chemstrand 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE AND GEARING 
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—the American associate of Monsanto Chemicals and 
American Viscose—proposes to manufacture acrylic 
fibres in Ireland. There are rumours, not yet con- 
firmed, that fibres will be included in the products that 
Du Pont de Nemours will make in Northern Ireland. 
It is partly to face those giants from the chemical 
trades and to face imports that the merger will be 
needed. ~ 

Such a monopoly might not be permitted in America, - 
which makes it unfortunate that Celanese does not dis- 
close its shareholdings in Celanese Corporation of 
America and in Canadian Celanese. They are believed 
not to be dominating. The merged concern will need 
to convince its customers that though a monopoly, it 
does not intend to behave like one. It will not be helped 
by the practice so highly developed by British Celanese 
(but practised by Courtaulds, too), of competing with 
the Companies’ own customers—the textile spinners, 
manufacturers and makers up. 

It is fair to point out that Courtaulds traditionally 
pursues a low and steady price policy ; that it does so 
most markedly in that section of its business where it 
already enjoys a monopoly in this country—viscose 
rayon staple ; and that nothing but sheer size has 
enabled it to quote those low prices. Courtaulds seems 
to regard itself less as competing with other rayon 
manufacturers than as supplying the cheapest raw 
material that the spinners can buy, complementary to 
and in competition with, other fibres. 

In the field that Courtaulds already has to itself there 
is NO reason to expect a change. The chemical sides of 
Courtaulds and Celanese should also fit in well together. 
But where the two companies overlap—in acetate, in 
triacetate, at last passing out of its birth pangs, in warp 
knitting, in the overseas developments in the United 
States and in Australia and in the large staffs in London 
and Manchester—there will be opportunities for big, 
and painful rationalisation. One of the first decisions 
to be taken must obviously be whether to admit the 
employees of Celanese to the Courtaulds profit-sharing 
scheme and, if so, on what terms? ‘Even that 
decision has apparently not yet been taken. No new 
management could fail to unify and to prune, but a 
wise one would tackle that distasteful job piecemeal. 








BRITISH CELANESE 
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Description Amount | Gearing 


COURTAULDS NOW . 


Description 


COURTAULDS NEW FORM 


. — | . 
Amount Gearing Description | Amount r= 





£ 
1,989,060 | 
868,586 | 


2,857,646 


3,500,000 
4,250,000 | 


7,750,000 
fl 7,518,534 | 


Debenture 4% Ist | 


34% 2nd 
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Demand for cars is surging up again—and 
in spite of restraint last year, expansion 

of motoring in Britain is still ahead 

of forecasts. But are the cars Britain is 
building the ones to keep that expansion 
going ? 


N 1953, an attempt was made in these columns to 
assess the potential growth of the car population of 
this country. The latest figures then available gave 

a total of registrations in 1952 of 2} million cars, with 
an average annual increase from 1948 of 6 per cent. 
Making assumptions that were then proclaimed, and 
facts have proved, to be optimistic—that motor car 
manufacturers would seek to cater in particular for the 
lowest-priced potential market, and that the Govern- 
ment might somewhat lighten the monstrous burden of 
taxation on motoring—we predicted a car population for 
1959 of between 4.28 million and 5.58 million—the 
higher figure representing an average annual increase 
(compound) of 12 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the Government has _ substituted 
scorpions for whips in their treatment of motoring, 
increasing the purchase tax on cars and restricting hire 
purchase facilities ; nor have the British manufacturers 
been concerned to develop very small cars for “ mini- 
mum motoring” of the character, or the technical 
brilliance, of their Continental competitors. None the 
less, the registrations in the autumn of 1956 had 
reached 3.84 million—an average annual increase of 
11.2 per cent. By 1959, a continuation of this rate of 
increase would mean a car population of 5.30 million— 
much nearer to the upper than the lower of our two 
limits. The desire of the people of this country to enjoy 
the extra convenience that the ownership of a motor 
car affords seems well-nigh insatiable. 

' Given this insatiable appetite, how much further can 
the extension of car ownership go ? Implications that 
are important both for the motor car manufacturers and 
for the Government may be drawn from an attempt to 
answer that question. The key factor is the pyramid 
of income distribution in this cointry. The table of 
net incomes after income and sur-tax, gives the 
basic information for the tax year 1954-55. In 
the middle of the 1954-55 tax year, namely, August, 
1954, there were 3.17 million cars registered in Britain. 
From the table of net incomes, it appears that there 
were then about 3.2 million taxpayers with an income, 
after tax, of £680 a year, so that there must have been 
about as many car-owners with net incomes below that 
figure as non-motorists with net incomes above that 
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How Big a Car? 





figure. It seems a fair guess that by 1970, with an 
improving standard of living and only modest assump- 
tions as to the encouragement of new motoring by 
Governments and manufacturers, the number of car 
owners might reach about 7 million. This figure would 
be about the same as the number of taxpayers who had 
net incomes over, say, £525 a year in 1954-55. It might 
also indicate UK sales of new motor cars in the region 
of 800,000 to a million a year. 

If it is assumed that the average purchaser of a new 
car keeps his car for three years, such a forecast would 
postulate 23 to 3 million motorists in the new car-buying 
class. If so, some of the new car buyers would have 
to be in the income groups that were earning less than 
£750 a year net after tax in 1954-55—for above this 
limit, there were in 1954-55 only about 2} million 
income tax payers. Allowing for some rise in the real net 
income of this class, a fair figure to set might be that the 
purchase of a new car, of the type in maximum demand 
and, on that account, offering the most economical 
motoring of an acceptable standard, would have to be 
within the reach of those with a net income of about 
£900-£950 a year. From these figures certain deduc- 
tions can be made about the size and operating cost of 
a car that might meet the greatest demand in this 
country. How far are such deductions in line with the 
design and marketing policies now being followed by 
the British motor industry ? 


F Britain’s “Big Five” manufacturers, the British 
Motor Corporation, Ford and Standard make what 
Britain classes as very small cars—the Austin A.35 and 
Morris Minor, the Anglia, and the Standard Eight. 
In addition, Ford offers a car that is no smaller but 
much cheaper, the Popular, by continuing to build 
the former model of Anglia on tooling that has already 


BRITISH INCOMES AFTER TAX, 1954-55 




















Net Incomes Cumulative Total 
n of Incomes in 
Net Income Group Total Succeeding Groups 
After Tax 

Number fim Number | Amount 

£m 
Sess £4, pos errey 7,300 33-1 7,300 33-1 
000. ..eeee 131,000 339-0 138,300 372-1 
9 000-21 ai coens 731,000 958-0 869,300 1,330-1 
1,000— £750....e00 1,650,000 1,382-0 2,519,300 2,712-1 
£750- Sh cant 5,730,000 3,469-0 8,249,300 6,181-1 
bedeeee 8,730,000 3,265-0 | 16, 979, 300 9,446-1 





been amortised. Rootes does not compete in any class 
below the Hillman Minx, and it became clear this 
year that Vauxhall, in posse if not in esse the one of 
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the three biggest makers in the country, will not com- 
pete below that class either. In unveiling its new Victor 
car recently, Mr Philip Copelin, Vauxhall’s managing 
director, gave a closely reasoned explanation why not— 
which in essence may offer the reasons why none of 
Britain’s popular makers have yet descended into the 
“minimum motoring market” for which Continental 
makers have vied in recent years, 


Mr Copelin said that the company’s design and 
engineering studies, which led to the creation of the 
Victor, had showed that, if they had chosen a smaller 
size of car than the Victor—a full four-seater with a 
kerb weight of 19} cwt—they would have “ squeezed 
out value quicker than cost.” The implication, 
unspoken but inescapable, seemed to be that this 
was the optimum size of car for the maximum market. 
From the marketing side, what is the cost of such 
a car to the owner who buys it new and runs it for three 
years ? If the manufacturing economies of large-scale 
production give a selling price, ex PT—in 1957 terms 
—of £420 or 46d. per lb of kerb weight, depreciation 
of 55 per cent in the first three years would cost £230, 
or, adding interest, about {100 a year for capital 
charges. Running, say, 7,000 miles at 35 mpg would 
take 200 gallons of petrol, or, at 3s. ex-tax, £30 a year. 
Insurance, tyres and other costs would add, say, £40 a 
year, making a total of £170 a year. Fiscal policy at 
present adds 70 per cent to that annual cost ; but even if 
it added no more than 30 per cent, to cover both a 
reasonable contribution to the cost of the roads and an 
equal amount for sumptuary taxation, the total annual 
cost would be about £220 a year. This is clearly beyond 
the reach of most people at the income level of £900- 
£950 a year after tax, who were postulated above not 
only as potential motorists, but as potential buyers of 
new cars. 


* 


One might consider, instead of a car of 193 cwt kerb 
weight, a vehicle of 10} cwt kerb weight—or 6} per 
cent below that achieved by the 600 cc Fiat. A 
technical assessment might possibly judge that more 
than 50 per cent of the value had been squeezed out. 
But it should be possible, if all inessentials were 
eschewed, and every technical economy secured, to 
achieve a saving of at least 40 per cent in the initial 
price and—given enlightened co-operation in fiscal 
policy—in almost all the other costs. This would give 
a total annual cost of 60 per cent of £220 a year, or, 
say, £130 a year—a figure that might be just within 
the means of an owner with a net income of £900-£950 
a year. Such an analysis would point to a car that 
could offer motoring they could afford to the number 
of car-owners needed to buy the number of new cars 
necessary to sustain the size of British car population 
which seems to be feasible. 


American thinking about the size, weight and power 
of automobiles is almost inevitably dominated by 
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American conditions. Until lately the leaders of the 
American market were the six-cylinder Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth. These are cars of some 3,400 lb weight 
and about 140 bhp, able to carry six passengers in 
ample room at a top speed of over 90 mph with 
acceleration greater than that of most European sports 
cars at a fuel consumption that—with 25 per. cent 
gasoline—was not expensive. (The larger, thirstier, 
more powerful V-8 car now coming into vogue seems 
to give poor value for the increment in cost, and shows 
only how superabundant is American prosperity and 
how powerful are the forces of emulation.) With 
5-8 million new cars—of full size, or, to European eyes, 
larger than life size—coming into the market each year, 
more economical motoring could be obtained by buying 
a secondhand full-size car in the latter part of its eight- 
to ten-year life than by a smaller car, new or jalopy. 


BUT for the British market—and almost certainly for 

the rest of the European market—the pattern that 
suits the American market does not necessarily apply. To 
most readers of The Economist, buttered bread is better 
value for money than dry bread ; but to a starving man 
who can afford enough dry bread, but not enough bread 
and butter, to sustain life, unbuttered bread is prefer- 
able. Motoring with a vehicle which is, technically 
speaking, sub-standard in value for money, but can be 
afforded, will be preferred to no motoring at all. For 
some of the existing car markets outside North America, 
the array of sizes of vehicle offered by the British makers 
caters pretty well—as a letter from Vauxhall Motors on 
page 215 very fairly points out. But if the expansion 
of motor building capacity is to be based upon a 
continuing expansion of car ownership in European 
economies, cars tailored neatly for the classes who can 
at present afford new cars may not do. 


The medium-sized, comfortably-priced car hardly 
offers the home market, the common market, or indeed 
most of the world’s markets any vision of design and 
manufacture such as generated the Ford Model T. The 
target at which the Victor, the new Wolseley and the 
Minx are aimed is certainly there, and can be hit. It is 
suggested here that there is a greater target for which a 


- very different missile is needed. Can that target be seen 


from Dagenham or from Longbridge—or from any 
firing point in Germany or France ? Or is it a hallucina- 
tion ? The fact that Fiat, having achieved a resounding 
success with its 600 model of 114 cwt kerb weight, is 
now establishing manufacturing facilities of perhaps 
greater capacity, for a two-cylinder air-cooled car 
of 400-500 cc, suggests that froth Mirfiori it is 
seen as a target and not taken to be a hallucination. 
With the wealthier British market as the primary con- 
sideration, something between the two Fiats, say a 
500-cc car of 104 cwt kerb weight, might be justified. 
One could expect the manufacturing costs of such a 
car in the quantities that the British home market would 
make possible, to have a very good prospect of sweeping 
the board throughout Europe. 
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THE FRANC UNDER PRESSURE 





France Scrapes the Barrel 


HE shifts and improvisations by which France has been 
T trying to defend the ultimately untenable position of 
the over-valued franc are almost exhausted. Recent 
defensive measures include raising to 15 per cent the 
“compensation” tax on imports liberalised under the 
OEEC code. This is the additional tax which France has 
the right to exclude from its obligation to reduce tariffs 
under the Common Market Treaty. For all practical 
purposes it is a veiled, selective devaluation of the franc to 
compensate for the difference between French and foreign 
costs of production. The government is also trying to 
combat inflation by offering a new loan on unprecedently 
generous terms. The loan, for which the lists are still 
open, carries interest at 5 per cent tax-free for the first 
five years and is repayable by drawings over the next 
10 years at a premium of Io per cent. The drawn bonds 
will be repaid at the price of 110 adjusted to movements in 
the index of French ordinary shares, thus combining for 
investors the attractions of a generous fixed interest security 
and an equity stock. In addition the Bank of France has 
mised its official discount rate from 3 to 4 per cent and 
introduced other restrictive measures. Down payments on 
hire purchase contracts have been increased from 25 to 
30 per cent, and the repayment period has been reduced 
from 21 to 18 months for cars and from 18 to 15 months for 
household goods. 

The French balance of payments, despite these stop gaps, 
is now running at a deficit which threatens to wipe out the 
free gold and exchange reserves in a matter of weeks. The 
French EPU deficit in March was a record $94 million and 
would have been even larger had the Bank of France not 
introduced a special element into the figures by ordering 
commercial banks to hand over all their foreign exchange 
holdings in excess of the sum held at the beginning of last 
year. The latest figures of the Bank of France show that 
the free reserves at the disposal of the Stabilisation Fund 
have dropped to the equivalent of £42 million from {110 
million at the beginning of 1956. There is also the Bank 
of France’s own gold reserve of £300 million, generally 
regarded as sacrosanct. France has already drawn 


$100 million from the $262 million credit placed at its 
disposal by the International Monetary Fund. The bottom 
of the barrel is in sight. 


IN THE MARKETS 





Investors Prefer Equities 


NVESTORS have begun to tread out in the markets the 
measure that they think expressive of Britain after the 
budget. It differs hardly at all from the steps they were 
tracing out a fortnight earlier. Gilt edged are dragging 
gently downwards. In the week since the budget the 











Financial Times index of government securities has fallen 
from 87.34 to 86.26. Industrials are edging haltingly 
upwards. The Economist indicator worked out to Tuesday 
instead of Wednesday for this shortened week, and now 
excluding British Celanese, which has become largely a 
duplication of Courtaulds, shows a rise on the six days from 
212.6 to 214.9, the rise has been anything but whole- 
hearted. It has been checked by the troubles in Jordan, 
which unsettled oil shares though only for a day or two. 
Recently, moreover, some of the stocks that the budget 
favoured, for example shipping shares, have lost some of 
their first gains.- But the preference of investors is clear. 
They are much more ready to buy selected industrials than 
to go further into gilt edged. 

That preference, unless it is soon redressed, may have 
important repercussions. It is going to be fairly easy to 
make industrial issues. This week has seen one of them, 
the offer of 2,200,000 {1 ordinary shares of Thomas Firth 
and John Brown at 20s. 6d. to help pay for the purchase 
from ISHRA of William Beardmore. These are offered as 
rights on a two for five basis at 20s. 6d. and the price is 
sufficiently below the existing shares at 28s. to ensure suc- 
cess. It is going on the other hand to be fairly difficult to 
make gilt edged issues though there have this week been 
two small corporation loans of £2 million each for Brighton 
and Nottingham, both in § per cent 1969 stocks at £97 Ios. 
per cent. If it does remain difficult to make large gilt 
edged issues, the Government will be faced with a difficult 
problem. It has to deal with about £300 million of Ex- 
chequer 5 per cent stock of 1957 maturing in mid-June. 
The normal solution would be a funding issue some time in 
May to put the Treasury in funds to meet the repayment. 
Such an issue at the moment seems a poor prospect. There 
is currently hardly any absorption of government stocks 
from official portfolios. On the contrary there is selling— 
not heavy—by the public. A fraction of this is thought in 
the markets to come from Lloyd’s underwriters switching 
part of their deposits into equity stocks. As attractive 
rights issues like that of Thomas Firth and John Brown are 
announced there must be more such selling. Owners of 
the rights often have to sell something in order to exercise 
them, and they often choose to sell gilt edged. 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK 





P & O, Nasser and Nassau 





IR WILLIAM CURRIE’S speech at Wednesday’s meeting of 
S the P & O company will be. studied chiefly for his 
guidance on two points: What difference has the closing 
of the Suez Canal meant to the earnings of one of its 
biggest users ? It happens that Peninsular and Oriental’s 
last accounts ending on September 30th were struck at the 
very moment when the Suez crisis was about to impinge 
on shipping profits. And what effect will the budget’s 
concession to shipping—the widening of investment 
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allowances to 40 per cent-——have on P & O’s plans to build 
tankers in Bermuda ? 

Sir William, who does not mince words about the 
Egyptian action and who strongly supports the Suez Canal 
Company, nevertheless cannot attempt any estimate of the 
effect of the crisis on the group’s earnings. Many of the 
effects will continue long after the ships are passing through 
the canal again. He does give stockholders a useful con- 
solation. Net earnings of the group before tax so far this 
year are just about the same as in the corresponding period 
of last year. It should naturally be underlined that Sir 
William is not thereby saying that the Canal affair has 
had no effect on P & O’s earnings. Had it not been for 
that upheaval he believes that results for the current year 
to date would have shown considerable improvement. 

On the second point—Bermuda and Charter Shipping 
Company, which is P & O’s instrument there, Sir William 
is much more specific. The increase in the investment 
allowance to shipping was the most important single con- 
cession for which the British Shipping industry had asked, 
and he is most grateful to the Chancellor. The company has 
not had time to consider whether it should reduce its 
proposed investment in Charter. Shipping (which has 
already placed contracts for several tankers). But the 
budget concession will do more than any other step to 
remove the inducements to shipping capital to continue to 
flow into tax-free countries, 


LONDON TRAFFIC 





Signs of Relief 


ERHAPS by coincidence the last parliamentary day 
before Easter last year and the year before happened 
to find the House of Commons discussing London’s traffic 
problems ; on neither occasion was the Minister of Trans- 
port—or to be precise his parliamentary secretary—able to 


convince his hearers that something definite was being done - 


about them. This year, however, several notable announce- 
ments two days before the House went into recess gave quite 
the opposite impression. The most significant item of news 
concerned Park Lane and Hyde Park Corner, which is 
thought to be the busiest traffic intersection in the world 
with nearly 100,000 vehicles using it on average every 12 
hour day. It seems that the Ministry has at last convinced 
the London County Council that something more than a 
reconstructed roundabout is required at Hyde Park Corner, 
and the LCC will get a 75 per cent grant from the Ministry 


towards the total estimated cost of £3 million for the new: 


agreed scheme. This will include an underpass for east- 
west car traffic in addition to two new roundabouts at Hyde 
Park Corner and converting the two roads running north 
from there to Marble Arch into two one-way carriageways. 
Together with several other major reconstruction projects 
now in hand in inner London, this should give a marked 
impetus to traffic flow at these more notorious points of 
congestion. But much traffic will pass round the present 
Hyde Park Corner roundabout before this new arrangement 
materialises ; final plans have still to be prepared, the Royal 
Fine Arts Commission has still to give its final views, and a 
bill has to be promoted in Parliament. Nevertheless the 
Ministry should perhaps get some commendation for at last 
coming to a decision on a scheme that it has had in its 
pigeon holes for several years. 

The second major announcement this week came from 
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Westminster City Council, which has shown much more 
commendable speed in preparing a parking meter scheme 
for the north west corner of Mayfair, even though it has 
been taken more or less wholly from the proposals of the 
Samuels Committee in December, which intended it to be 
the prototype for others in London and elsewhere in the 
country. It has adopted the Samuels list of charges—six- 
pence for one hour, a shilling for two, and ten shillings extra 
for staying up to two hours more—but perhaps unwisely it 
has also adopted the area the Samuels Committee suggested, 
which covers only about an eighth of a square mile and is 
much too small, in inner London, for an experimental 
scheme to run smoothly. The area should be extended to 
the whole of Mayfair, which is four times larger, and the 
prototype scheme should be extended rapidly to neighbour- 
ing areas as soon as it has been in operation for,a short 
while. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 





Retreat from Aircraft 


HE details of the offer that Hawker Siddeley has made 

for the entiré capital of the Brush group were not 
available when this issue of The Economist went to press, 
but it is in line with Hawker Siddeley’s new. policy of 


~ developing interests outside the aircraft industry. The need 


for this was stressed by Sir Thomas Sopwith in his recent 
statement to shareholders ; it is an obvious and sensible 
choice at a time when the defence programme is shrinking. 
The choice of Brush is a logical one in the sense that it 
serves the expansion of Hawker-Siddeley’s atomic interests. 
The group has set up a nuclear laboratory, and Brush could 
provide the electrical manufacturing capacity essential to 
the development of an atomic business. 

How far this policy will go and how much of it will be 
concentrated in Canada is a secret of the Hawker Siddeley 
boardroom. But it is also rumoured that the group is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
one of Canada’s two large steel producers. From aircraft 
into steel seems a long step, but Hawker Siddeley has 
interests, both British and Canadian, on the periphery of 
the steel industry, and it has not denied the report. 

Out of a total profit of £124 million by the Hawker 
Siddeley group in the year to July 31st, over £6 million 
came from the Canadian members. By no means all the 
profit came from aircraft: through Canadian Car and 
Foundry, the Hawker Siddeley group is a producer of rail- 
way rolling stock and buses, and through its other Canadian 
interests steel castings and alloy forgings and castings. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 





Agreements on View 


ORE than 30 people arrived to inspect the files of the 
Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agreements at 
London, Edinburgh, and Belfast on Monday afternoon, the 
first day the registers were opened to the public. For a 
shilling they were able to examine any of the 1,003 agree- 
ments that the Registrar had by then been able to make 
available for inspection out of the 1,424 he had received. 
This is good progress in six weeks since February 28th, 
which was the closing date for registration. Only 800 of 


Continued on page 248 
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The Trail in Profits 


T is, indeed, a long, long trail. Profit 

margins have been steadily whittled 
down, but an absolute fall in quarterly 
profits has still to occur. Beginning with 
the group of companies which reported 
in January-March, 1956, the quarterly 
analyses—comparing the latest year’s 
profits with the previous year’s—show 
that the rate of advance has slowed down 
from 124 per cent through 114 per cent, 
4 per cent and 2} per cent to I per cent 
in the latest sample. This was made up 
of 439 companies reporting in the first 
quarter of this year and their accounts 
relate to a mean financial year ending in 
mid-November. But these are all plus 
signs and if the results of Unilever and 
Royal Dutch/Shell are typical of the 
experience of those international giants 
whose 1956 accounts are to be published 
soon, profits in the current quarter may 
still not show a minus sign. The capital 
base, thanks to new issues and retained 
profits, is, however, constantly rising. In 
terms of return on investment the fall 
has begun. 

The increase of 1 per cent (by £5 
million to £4894 million) in this par- 
ticular sample of 439 companies is not 
out of line with the Economic Survey’s 
estimate, that in the whole field of 
domestic corporate earnings, private as 
well as public, trading profits in 1956 
rose by 3 per cent (by £84 million to 
£3,043 million). The survey suggested 
that while profits from transport, dis- 
tribution and other services rose the 
profits of manufacturing industry de- 
clined slightly. It is difficult in The 
Economist’s sample to make a clear dis- 








tinction between these two sectors of 
corporate earnings. But clearly the 
profits of those companies closest to 
consumers were expanding the most. 
The profits of breweries and distilleries 
rose by 9 per cent, of food companies by 
II per cent, of shops and stores by 4 per 
cent and of shipping companies by 114 
per cent. By contrast, big falls in profits 
were reported in the following groups: 
motors, etc. (down by 16 per cent), elec- 
trical manufacturing (down by 10 per 
cent), paper, etc. (down by 12 per cent) 
and miscellaneous manufacturing (down 
by 6 per cent). The profits of the iron 
and steel companies, which nearly all 
come in at this season, show no per- 
ceptible change, while the profits of the 
tobacco companies (including both 
Imperial Tobacco and British-American 
Tobacco) rose by 23 per cent. 

Because statutory depreciation was 
higher (up by £8 million) and because 
profits tax (up by £64 million), though 
not income tax, took more, the 439 com- 
panies were not able to plough back in 
reserves as much as in the previous year. 
Reserve appropriations from net profits 
came down by £19 million to £117 
million. Net ordinary dividends paid by 
these companies went up by £4 million 
to £66 million. But these dividends were 
declared on more issued capital. Grossed 
up at the standard rate of income tax, 
the average dividend rate on issued 
capital emerges unchanged at 17} per 
cent. The capital employed by these 
companies rose more sharply than did 
their issued capital, so that the average 
rate of return on net worth came down 
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slightly from 6.8 per cent to 6.6 per cent. 

Growth is apparent in the increase in 
the gross book value of fixed assets by 
£227 million and in stocks and debtors 
by £127 million. Part of the increase in 
fixed assets represented revaluations. 
Part of the increase in working capital 
was involuntary ; some companies were 
not able to cut back production in step 
with the fall in demand. Whatever the 
cause, the increase of £353 million in 
fixed and working capital had to be 
financed. ‘Trade creditors and other 
current liabilities rose by £47 million, 
revenue and capital reserves by £133 
million, tax reserves by £4 million and 
depreciation by £64 million. These 
sums were not sufficient. Net liquid 
assets were reduced by £40 million and 
£65 million was raised in new issues— 
£4 million in preference, £25 million in 
ordinary and £36 million in loan capital. 

Last year was not an easy time for 
British industry. Some manufacturers 
had to reduce output ; almost all of them 
saw their profit margins falling ; and yet 
most of them were anxious to maintain 
their rate of investment. These figures 
show that real mortar was being slapped 
on real bricks and that new plant and 
machinery was being installed in the fac- 
tories. The rate of real new investment 
may not be high enough: much of this 
figuring could easily relate to physical 
replacement of worn-out assets. But the 
costs of this investment, whatever its 
purpose, are high. The break-even 
points of profits on British industrial 
capital have risen. From this fact the 
investor in British ordinary shares can 
draw a lesson: if the sap of production 
rises he can sit back to admire the bloom 
on the rose ; if it fails to rise he might 
have to reach for his secateurs. 
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439 Companies | 439 Companies 439 Companies 
ee ¥ a Assets FA iteese Profit and Loss Account hares = 
and Reserves ° Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest Previous | Latest 
Year Year | Year Year Year Year 
Capital (Parent Companies) :— Fixed Assets :— Geass trading prehe ....ccccccecce 484,034 | 489,459 
DINE o.  ivavan ceuccecewas 249,697 | 285,901 Land, property and | Income from investments.......... 16,076 | 18,565 
MNS 5.5 oin sc ikcckteeesenten 169,954 | 474,245 Me ctriacecee 1,666,782 | 1,894,220 | Other current income ..........+. 593 283 
WN bo) cdc cSeeaaeanuees 622,849 664,452 Less depreciation .... 511,354 | 575,610 Non-recurring credits........ses+. 11,987 | 7,462 
1,042,500 | 1,124,598 1,155,428 | 1,318,610 WR TN i vc ctccccannecas | 512,690 515,769 
Reserves and Surplus :— | 
ee ae 293,614 | 328,226 TE Pe ere 75,272 | 83,306 
Revenue reserves and carry | CODING ORE. osc cccccccecesececcese 163,677 163,676 
IN ee 668,928 751,925 Trade Investments.. 60,070 65,176 PO GUN ck dancscccossceddecence 32,297 38,787 
Total Capital Reserves and | Directors’ emoluments..........+. 11,529 11,823 
ER cian oxcdcaveskanees 2,005,042 2,204,749 | Intangible Assets ... 32,785 34,585 | Administrative charges............ 4,37¢ 4,561 
; Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 27,045 7,920 
Outside Interests in Subsidi- | 
MOD sekcacdcucvueuss saceaes 82,095 | 81,596 PN cendescekavenndacucseass 5,321 5,690 
Minority interests .........eseee0- 6,817 5,587 
Current Liabilities and Pro- Current Assets :— | SE IIS os. ae edeececeenences 9,977 13,387 
visions :— : SONU Cis éenvenees 944,272 | 1,043,349 | 
Bank overdraft and loans....... 127,448 154,875 ee 530,639 550,565 Preference dividends.............. 5,444 | 5,641 
SUNN oc vt vaceisicedscnns 654.547 422,548 C 't-edged securities | 85,897 85,656 Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 44,151 | 36,042 
Other current liabilities........ : 277,818 Cther marketable in- Ordinary dividends ............... 62,002 | 66,060 
Future taxation.........sceeees 202,886 206,820 | vestments........ 26,904 25,032 } 
Other provisions............e06 47,267 47 373 | GU aiccccscendede 283,290 272,806 Reserves (parent company)........ 45,902 | 61,846 
| Brought in (parent company)...... 70,188 89,068 
| 1,032,148 | 1,109,434 | 1,871,002 | 1,977,408 | Carried forward (parent company).. | 89,068 | 100,511 
| 3,119,285 | 3,395,779 | 3,119,285 | 3,395,779 Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... — 16,364 
! ' 
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Continued from page 246 
the 1,424 had arrived by then, the bulk of them in the last 


few days, and the majority had failed to satisfy fully all’ 


the rules for registration, which meant further correspond- 
ence and scrutiny. But this 1,400 or so—allowing for those 
agreements which have been submitted but appear to be 
not liable to registration—represent, according to the 
Registrar, a high proportion of the practices that were called 
up in the first batch last August: namely, agreements about 
common prices and conditions of sale, agreed tendering, and 
preferential or exclusive trading. This number is much 
smaller than some people may have thought. But the mere 
threat of registration has forced the abandonment of many 
agreements and another substantial number appear to have 
been modified or replaced by new agreements which are 
not due for registration until three months after they were 
made. 

This should make the task of compiling and scrutinising 
the register much simpler—at least until the next batch of 
restrictive practices are called up. But the Registrar, for 
quite compelling reasons, has decided not to provide an 
index of parties to registered agreements. The number of 
parties is immense, and the index could only list names 
since the Act did not stipulate registration of the parties’ 
addresses. Thus the ordinary member of the public is pro- 
vided only with a classified list of the commodities affected 
by agreements, and the code numbers of the files containing 
agreements concerning each commodity. On the per- 
formance of the staff at the public search room in London 
on Monday afternoon, where eight people arrived in the 
first five minutes—including one girl who immediately com- 
piled a list of more than twenty files she wanted to inspect— 
all for a shilling—this method of classification should not 
prove a major difficulty, even though the present index lists 
45 files under the heading of building materials and 32 
under electronic valves and cathode ray tubes. The staff 
can give much help in tracking down the file that contains 
the particular agreement that is wanted, and also in explain- 
ing—though not in commenting upon—the documents in 
the file. These are straight copies of the documents 
registered by the parties to the agreement, such as 
resolutions, rule books, the list of parties, and the 
area the agreement covers. The time of the next stage— 
taking these practices to Court—is still uncertain, but the 
Board of Trade has now issued the list of agreements it 
will direct the Registrar to start on first. It is a curiously 
assorted bag, possibly designed to secure precedents over 
as wide a range of practices as possible. But this first list 
should fully occupy the Court for quite a while. © 


AIRLINE AGREEMENTS 





One Out of Step 


HE most surprising outcome of the emergency decision 

by the international airlines to raise their fares in 
Europe and the North Atlantic by five per cent from 
May Ist is that one or two operators appear to have refused 
to make the increase. Aer Lingus announced last week 
that all its fares would remain unchanged with the single 
exception of the Dublin to Barcelona excursion fare which 
is going up by 13s. There are also reports that the Greek 
airline, which is in the throes of being reorganised into 
Olympic Airlines, has come to the same decision ; certainly 
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no instructions had been received early this week from 
Athens to apply the increase to current fares. 

Any exception of this kind is both important and 
welcome, because the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, which provides the machinery by which the airlines 
fix the level of international fares, normally stipulates that 
all its members shall keep in step and move fares up or 
downwards together. It is the enforcement of this rule that 
has given IATA the much resented label of “cartel.” To 
permit an operator with modern equipment such as Aer 
Lingus to opt out of this emergency increase is a sensible 
gesture. Last year was a generally profitable year for the 
airlines, but different operators are caught by rising costs 
in different ways. Both the British corporations seem to 
have increased their traffic by about 11 per cent during 
their past financial year ; both cautiously report having 
made a profit without yet putting a figure to it. 

Among the European operators, KLM has made a profit 
of more than £2 million, nearly 13 per cent higher than the 
year before, Sabena ended the year with a profit .of about 
£600,000, four times higher than in 1955 ; SAS, whose 
financial year ends in September, ended the 1955-56 period 
with a net surplus of nearly £750,000 and Air France too 
expects to show a profit when returns are available next 
month. The American North Atlantic airlines also did well. 

These profits, however, are a tiny margin on gross 
revenues that run into tens of millions of pounds for each 
airline. During the past three or four months fuel costs, 
salaries and landing charges have all risen, the increases 
hitting some operators harder than others. Individual 
operators have their own particular difficulties ; BEA, for 
example, which has been carrying servicemen at half-fare 
on some of its most lucrative routes. These are genuine 
difficulties, but since they do not affect all airlines with 
equal severity, it is plainly sensible to let those whose costs 
have been hit the least hard continue to pass the benefit on 
to their passengers. 


BEA TO DUBLIN 


N Sunday, in bright sunshine, British European Air- 

ways opened the first British air service to Dublin for 
eleven years. The occasion marked more than the ending 
of the practical monopoly of the Irish airline, Aer Lingus, 
of the traffic between Dublin and this country. No govern- 
ment allows a foreign airline into its territory without 
extracting a comparable concession for its own operator, 
and Aer Lingus now has the right to pick up passengers 
from the north at Manchester and fly them through to 
the continent. 

BEA can certainly afford to be generous, even though 
its financial holding in Aer Lingus has been reduced from 
40 to as little as 10 per cent. As in so many cases in 
Europe, the services to Dublin are based on a pooling 
arrangement with Aer Lingus—but one that still allows 
BEA to take three-quarters of all new traffic until the two 
reach parity. During the summer, BEA has been strengthen- 
ing its hold on European air traffic by introducing new 
Viscounts specially tailored for routes like those to France 
(especially Paris), Switzerland, Germany, and Ireland that 
are rather too short to be economic for the standard 
Viscounts even theugh some other airlines, including Act 
Lingus and Air France, do use them for ths purpose. BEA 
had formerly been at a disadvantage in operating the same 
routes with ageing piston-engined aircraft such as the 
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"Industry depends 
on STEAM” 


OST of the world’s electricity is steam-generated, and 
Industry, largely dependent upon electricity from steam 
power stations, is itself an enormous user of steam for processing 
and heating and, in some large industries, for both power- 
generation and processing. Babcock & Wilcox are the world’s 
largest manufacturers of steam-raising equipment for both land 
and marine applications, and offer to steam-users /arge or small, a 
comprehensive, world-wide service embracing everything from 
fuel-handling and boiler plant, for every kind of fuel, to com- 
plete systems of ash and dust disposal. They are also large makers 
of welded pressure-vessels, heat-exchangers, separately-fired 
superheaters and other plant for the oil and chemical industries, 
and of a whole range of general equipment such as cranes and 
conveyors, steel chimneys and fabricated steel structures. The 
Babcock organisation serves Industry at every level. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.! 








Mechanised 
Muscles 


Cheap and speedy materials handling in many industries owes not a 
little to Simon developments in mechanical, pneumatic and fluidised 
conveying and in automatic processcontrol. A Simon plant on Tyneside, 
for example, bunkersa million tons a year of iron ore from ocean vessels, 
and at the touch of a button on a control panel loads 500 tons into 
rail wagons in five seconds. Simon equipment loads flour from the mill 
into Simon bulk flour wagons and discharges it into Simon bulk bins at 
the bakery. Simon plants load, unload, handle and store a multitude 
of materials in countries all over the world. Simon engineers welcome 
industrial handling problems on anything from a factory to a 
national scale. 


research and 
development 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd 
Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
Metal Laundries Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 


Simon-Carves Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd 

Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd. 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 
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how it does go on! 


Like any other equipment upon which 
production flow depends a fork truck has to be 
completely reliable. It simply must lift, 
carry and stack in pace with all other processes, hour after 
hour, day after day, year after year. 
Stacatruc fork lifts do all this with an 
absolute minimum of maintenance. 
They go on doing it because they are built to 
quality standards. Coupled with peerless 
performance such engineering perfection has 
won for them world-wide renown as the finest 
machines of their kind. As part of Britain’s 
best mobile materials handling system 
Stacatrucs are everywhere taking the 
burden of mankind’s handling tasks. 
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sold and serviced throughout the world by 
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Ambassador or downright old ones like Dakotas. The pro- 
cess of replacing them with the new Viscounts began in 
February and should be completed in July, giving BEA a 
fleet based almost entirely on turbo-prop aircraft. 


PETROL 


Jordan and the Ration 


AST week it seemed that the government had decided 
L to accept the economic risks and reap the political 
rewards of abandoning petrol rationing before Easter. 
Ic was being admitted in Whitehall that, with motorists now 
free to cash four months’ coupons at will, the prevailing 
optimism might easily turn rationing into a farce. Hopes 
were raised further by the Prime Minister’s hint in his 
speech at Ayr that some temporary accommodation with 
Colonel Nasser might be reached, thus enabling British 
tankers to use the canal, and a decision to abandon petrol 
rationing to be taken before a satisfactory solution of the 
long-term problem of the canal had been achieved. But the 
risks and the rewards were very nicely balanced ; rumblings 
from Jordan—and from Hatfield—have now tipped the 
scales the other way. 

Stocks of petrol in Britain are high—in some refineries 
embarrassingly so—and supplies are now arriving in the 
country at virtually the normal rate. Even if petrol were 
sold freely now, at the beginning of the peak motoring 
season and at a price 1s. 1d. a gallon cheaper than it was 
in the winter, it seems unlikely that stocks would be drawn 
down very much faster than they would have been under 
normal conditions at this time of year. But although 
physical supplies may be maintained at adequate levels by 
continuing to draw on.Western Hemisphere sources—unless 
the skeleton Middle East supply routes now open to 
Mediterranean are sabotaged again—there is now no assur- 
ance that the extra dollar burden can be quickly reduced 
and eliminated. Three-fifths of the capacity of the trans- 
Syrian pipelines is still out of action; trouble between 
Jordan and Syria could hinder the repairs to this and 
endanger the two-fifths that has already been repaired. 
TAPline, which carries 16 million tons a year of Saudi- 
Arabian oil through both Jordan and Syria to the Mediter- 
ranean, could lose even its charmed life. These additional 
uncertainties, even if they do not delay still further a settle- 
ment on the use of the canal, are enough to justify the 
retention of rationing, at least until the dust in Jordan 
settles. And if it does not settle, the motorists who are 
optimistically using up their four months’ supply of petrol 
coupons in advance may find themselves on short commons 
before the end of the summer. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 





Britain’s Share Falls Further 


HE latest estimates of world exports of manufactures 
r bring up to date, but do not substantially modify, the 
figures published in the Economic Survey and in the Board 
of Trade’s detailed analysis of the changes in Britain’s share 
of that trade in recent years. It is now clear that in 1956 
the value of world exports of manufactures continued to 
grow at the exceptionally high rate of the previous year. 
The total is provisionally estimated at $38,545 million, an 
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increase of 14 per cent over 1955. British exports again 
rose at a smaller rate—1o per cent—and its share of the 
world market fell further. When allowance is made for 
the repayments of silver bullion to the United States last 
year and for the distortions of the dock strikes of earlier 
years, the board estimates that Britain’s share fell from 19.5 
per cent in 1955 to 18.8 per cent in 1956. The rate of 
decline was smaller than in 1955, but greater than in earlier 
years. 

Britain’s main competitors, the United States, Germany 
and Japan, did better than that: with a greater than average 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES—US § million 


(Shares of Individual Countries in Italics) 














| 

| 1954 1955 1956 

l 
United States.. 7,466 | 25-0 8,300 24:5 9,738 25-3 
Ms 02 6840 6,082 20-7* | 6,686 19-5* | 7,337 18-8* 
West Germany | 4,422 14-8 5,250 15-5 6,320 16-4 
a. re ere 2,705 9-1 3,077 9-1 3,023 7-8 
Or 1835 | 6:2 2,212 6°5 2,568 6:7 
DP acaeeues 1,385 | 4-6 1,740 5:1 2,181 5-7 
World exports | 29,806 | | 33,894 38,545 | 

| | 











* Adjusted figures. 


rise in exports their share of the market increased. United 
States exports of manufactures rose by 17 per cent and its 
share increased from 24.5 per cent in 1955 to 25.3 per cent 
in 1956. West Germany increased its exports by 20} per 
cent and its share of the market rose from 15.5 to 16.4 per 
cent. By the fourth quarter of last year the value of 
Germany’s exports was only six per cent less than Britain’s 
—a striking advance since 1951 when its exports were less 
than half of British exports. The German figures, more- 
over, exclude East Germany, which accounted for roughly 
one-third of all Germany’s exports before the war. 


RAW SUGAR 





Russia Buys More 


HE recent weakness in commodity prices has passed 
T raw wool and sugar by. This week raw sugar touched 
a new peak of 6.75 cents a Ib fas Cuba and it is now 
twice as dear as a year ago. Though wool prices 
(which are discussed in another Business Note) are 
also high, they cannot match sugar’s gains. The advance 
was set off by a further purchase by Russia of 150,000 tons 
of Cuban raw sugar at a net price of 6.06 cents a lb fas ; 
an option on another §0,000 tons at a slightly higher price 
was not taken up. Russia, traditionally an exporter to the 
free market, has now bought about 410,000 tons this year, 
including about 60,000 tons of British refined sugar. As 
Russia has an export quota—which may yet be fulfilled— 
of 200,000 tons, it has already become a net importer to 
the tune of over 200,000 tons. With demand from other 
countries still buoyant, there is little prospect of any easing 
in supplies until the European beet crop is harvested 
towards the end of the year. 

The high level of sugar prices has brought a handsome 
surplus to the British Sugar Board. Since it started opera- 
tions on January Ist the board has been able to sell Com- 
monwealth sugar to refiners at a market price well above 
the fixed price that it pays to producers. It can hardly be 
long now before the Minister of Agriculture and Food 
decides that the surcharge on raw sugar can safely be sus- 
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pended or reduced. This surcharge, introduced at Is. 2d. 
a cwt, is meant to recoup the loss incurred by the board 
when the market price is below the fixed price ; it is not 
intended that the board should do more than balance its 
accounts over a period. 


RAW WOOL 


£1 Million A Day 


OOL growers in the Dominions are enjoying a 
wonderful year. Prices are high ; the adventitious 
factors—such as the Suez crisis—that assisted the advance 
earlier in the season are gone and prices now seem to be 
pretty firmly based on a buoyant world consumption. Last 
week the average price of merino 64’s reached a new peak 
for the season of 137d. a lb (clean weight) cif UK ; that was 
23d. a lb above the average for July, when the 1956-1957 
season began. The average price of crossbred 56’s last week 
was 106d. a lb, slightly below the peak of last month but 26d. 
a lb above the average for July. The high price of merino 
wool relative to crossbreds has led consumers to use some 
fine crossbreds in substitution, thereby narrowing the 
premium for merinos. 


WOOL PRICES THIS SEASON 
(average price, d. per Ib (clean), cif UK) 





July Sept. Nov. | Jan. 





Merino 64’s 114 123 125 130 
Crossbred 56’s.... 80 88 88 96 
Crossbred 50’s.... 72 79 8! 82 

















Source : New Zetland Wool Commission (London Agency) 


Australia, the largest wool producer, is riding high on 
the sheep’s back. Bigger earnings from wool have enabled 
import restrictions to be eased, to the benefit of British 
and other exporters. Australia’s wool cheque may well 
amount to about £365 million this season, roughly {100 
million more than in 1955-1956, and higher than in any 
season since the Korean peak of £509 million in 1950-1951. 
In the first nine nine months (July to March) of this season, 
the volume of wool sold rose by 14 per cent to 1,057 million 
Ib, compared with the same period of 1955-1956, and 
earnings rose by over 50 per cent to £285 million. 


CHEQUE ENDORSEMENT 





Mr Page Comes into the Straight 


R GRAHAM PAGE’S pertinacity in the cause of abolishing 
M the endorsement on cheques has almost won through. 
Last week his Cheques (No. 2) Bill was given a second 
reading, and committed to a Committee of the House with 
the blessing of the Government. The Economic Secretary 
to the Treasury indicated that “certain minor amend- 
ments” may be necessary in committee, to make the Bill 
“more water-tight,” but the general approval of the banks 
and the business community is assured and there is no 
reason to expect real trouble in this last stage. 

The struggle has been long and complicated. It has been 
argued for years that endorsements in general, and particu- 
larly on cheques paid in to the payee’s own account, serve 
no useful purpose. But the law, laid down in other days 
for other purposes, is not easily changed, and there 
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was the practical complication that in recent years the 
endorsement on a cheque has also often been used as a 
receipt, so that the banking system has been called in aid 
of business accountancy. But pressure for reform has been 
growing, and at the end of 1954, after five years of public 
discussion, Mr Graham Page, the member for Crosby, 
introduced a bill to abolish the endorsement on cheques 
paid in to the payee’s account. That bill did not receive 
a second reading, but it prompted the Government to set up 
the Mocatta Committee to examine the whole question. The 
Committee reported in November of last year in favour of 
abolition ; the problem of the endorsement-receipt had been 
finally solved by the willingness of the banks to continue 
to examine such endorsements, by arrangement with indivi- 
dual customers and on the addition of a distinguishing mark 
to the front of cheques requiring that treatment. 

Mr Page’s present bill does not adopt the method of 
reform recommended by the Committee: it is simpler than 
the bill drafted by the Committee, and Mr Birch, while 
acknowledging the importance of the Committee’s work, 
has expressly preferred Mr Page’s approach. When the bill 
becomes law a cheque will have to be endorsed only when 
it is passed on to a third party, or when it has a receipt 
form on its back. Some remarkable statistics have been 
produced of the man-hours that the reform will save. 
Business men will accept with mild gratitude whatever small 
time-saving comes their way. 


- 


BANK CAPITAL CHANGE 





District Bank Rearranges Its Shares 


HE last four years have been a period during which the 
bank dividend freeze of long standing has been thawed. 
This year several banks have got down to the problem of 
modernising their capital structures, cancelling uncalled 
liabilities, and making their shares a more marketable com- 
modity. It is now the turn of the District Bank. That 
bank’s capital consists of three classes: 
1,896,000 of “A” shares of £5 (£1 paid) 
316,000 of “B” shares of £1 fully paid 
764,428 of “C” shares of £1 fully paid. 
The “A” shares are the original capital ; the “ B” shares 
date from the 1929 centenary bonus and the “ C” shares 
from the absorption of the Manchester and County Bank 
in 1935. The “A” and “C” shares participate equally 
in the equity and currently enjoy a 20 per cent dividend ; 
the “B” shares are limited to a maximum dividend of 
10 percent. But the “A ” shares, because of their uncalled 
liability, of which 13s. 4d. is callable (in theory) at any time 
and £3 6s. 8d. per share only in a winding up, are distinctly 
less marketable than the “ C.” 

The bank has sought to even out these historical anomalies 
and to bring all three classes down to a straight equality. 
It proposes first to cancel all the uncalled liability on the 
“A” shares, and, because they have normally stood lower 
in the market than the “ C ” shares, to compensate the “ C” 
shareholders with a one for 25 free issue. Secondly, the 
“B” shares are admitted to dividend equality by the simple 
process of first halving their nominal amount and then 
reconsolidating them. That, incidentally, lets them into the 
equity gratis on the reduced nominal capital basis. Thirdly, 
the bank proposes after the adjustment to make a two for 
five free scrip issue to the single new class and to move on 
to a 15 per cent dividend basis on its new capital. 
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Livelihood in bloom 


Bulbs are not the only bringers of beauty and 
brilliance to the flower fields of Holland— 
or of bread to the Dutch breadwinner. 
When spring has finally fled and the black 
earth basks in the stronger suns of summer 
and autumn, myriad new buds will open, 
fresh petals unfurl, other colours awaken. 
Provided... 

Provided green fingers. Good feeding. 
Care, attention and protection—from wind 
and weather and from a host of eager 
enemies which creep or crawl or fly, for a 
million billion insects believe that flowers 
are made for them alone. Of these, one of 
the most damaging to a livelihood in bloom 
is, or was, Steneotarsonemus pallidus, the 
Cyclamen Mite. 

This tiny but widespread pest of tem- 


perate climates attacks many valuable plants 
and flowers: conceals itself in fold of leaf or 
bud and there silently sucks the life-sap. 
Unchecked, the result is inevitably complete 
loss, commercially, for in the flower market a 
deformed plant is as unsaleable as a dead one. 
Yet until recently the Cyclamen Mite defied 
every effort at control. Then, sprays of Shell 
endrin were tried—and the answer found. 
Deeply penetrative and highly persistent, 
Shell endrin not only destroys the destruc- 
tive mite, but provides protection from further 
attack for nine months or more without re- 
spraying. 


A simple, effective and economic 


measure which is, aptly enough, earning for 
this Shell insecticide ever bigger and better 
bouquets from flower growers. 


Shell endrin 


ENDRIN, ALDRIN AND DIELDRIN 


ARE INSECTICIDES 


a ‘4 


FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 
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Can post 
itself 


A small buff card, punched with holes. 
What can it do for you? 


Seeing is believing 


Punched cards do business arithmetic at 
lightning speeds. A punched number can 
add itself to, subtract itself from, 
multiply or divide itself by, another 
number. It can post itself. It can 
select, file or print itself. And 
. that’s only the beginning of the 
story. Ask us to show you how 
Hollerith punches and verifiers, 
sorters and tabulators automatically 
take both office and factory accountancy 
through all essential calculations and 
print the results. As invoices, state- 
ments and ledger-sheets. As production 
control statements, payrolls, statistics. 
And so on. 











The Hollerith ssov. Type 901” Tabulator 





At lightning speed 


Sums in milliseconds 


See the Electronic Multiplier speeding 
up multiplying to 6,000 calculations 
an hour. And the Electronic Calculator 
doing even more involved calculating, 
and dividing, at the same speed. Come 
and learn about the Hec 
Electronic Computer, 
which carries out lengthy 
calculating and arith- 
metical work as an in- 
tegrated data processing 
unit. 


Responsible advice 


Which machines do you need? What 
job or jobs could they do for you? The 
answer is personal to your own business. 
Why not ask Hollerith to collaborate 
with your own people for an exploratory 
period? Their suggestions will be prac- 
tical and realistic, based on established 
working techniques. There is no fee. 


Education 


If you decide to take a new look at your 
business in the context of punched cards 
or computers, short-term residential 
courses are available to you, or to your 
executives, at the Hollerith Education 
Centre in Berkshire. They put at your 
disposal the most up-to-date techniques 
and applications.. 


Learn more about Hollerith electronics 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 17 PARK LANE, W.1 
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That 15 per cent will be a small advance on the 20 per 
cent now paid on the old basis, which is equal to 14 2/7 


per cent on the new capital. The table shows how the 
capital now stands : — 
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Present New F 

holding Gross holding wre 

number of dividend number of —— 

shares shares ct 
£ £a¢ 
“A’’ shares 250 50 350 52 10 O 
“*B’’ shares 250 25 175 26 5 O 
“C”’ shares 250 50 364 5412 0 

















If the scheme is approved by shareholders it will also need 
the sanction of the court. 


BOWATER PAPER 





Disappointment with a Better 
Dividend 


HE first effective conversion price on Bowater Paper’s 
sy new convertible loan stock is 46s. 6d. per £1 ordinary 
share. On the eve of the company’s dividend announce- 
ment the £1 shares stood above this price, at 47s. 9d. In 
the prospectus for the convertible loan stock Sir Eric 
-Bowater had foreshadowed an increase in the ordinary 
dividend. The promise has been kept and the ordinary 
dividend is in effect raised from 114 per cent to 124 per 
cent. Some potential sellers were waiting for this announce- 
ment and after it the market price dropped 1s. 73d. to 
46s. 13d. before recovering to 47s. 6d. 

The full year’s trading results for 1956 show how 
dependent the group has become on overseas earnings. For 
the whole group the consolidated revenue is £16,129,000, 
including the earnings of the new subsidiary, Mersey Paper 
of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, for eight months ; the trading 
profits of that subsidiary in that period came to $5,019,000. 
The revenue of £16,129,000 is well up on the 1955 figure of 
£13,210,000, as is the net profit of £6,251,000 on the 1955 
net profit of £4,323,000. But the fact that the profit of 
£7,715,000 in the six months to June 3oth last included 
only about two months of the earnings of the new sub- 
sidiary suggest that margins may have fallen in the latter 
months of 1956. And while the profits of Bowater’s 
principal British subsidiary have crept up from £3,629,000 
to £3,835,000, the profits of the Bowater Corporation of 
North America have gone ahead from $22,579,000 to 
$28,404,000. The directors attribute the increase in profits 
to the inclusion of the new subsidiary’s figures and to an 
increase in output at the Tennessee mills ; they add that 
“the overall production of the organisation also exceeded 


that for the previous year, and this was achieved without - 


taking into account the production of the new Mersey 
company.” 


NEW CARS 








A Forerunner from British Motor ? 


HE unveiling of the new Wolseley 1500 is in its own 
T right not uninteresting. If, as may well be the case, 
it is the forerunner of new British Motor Corporation cars 
to use not only most of the mechanical parts—engine and 
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transmission—but also most of the same body panels, it is 
of much greater interest. There are some details of the 
Wolseley panels which seem to lend themselves to cosmetic 
treatment, chromium trim and so on, that could transform 
the appearance. If BMC could be as successful as General 
Motors are in the United States in utilising a very high 
common factor of body panels in a surprisingly wide range 
of different-looking cars, they would certainly produce 
their range of different makes with much more economy 
than at present. 

The new Wolseley can be very readily compared with 
the Vauxhall Victor. The stated maximum power of the 
Vauxhall 1500 cc engine is 10 per cent greater than that of 
the BMC engine, and at lower engine speeds, the gain is 
slightly greater. It will be surprising if the Wolseley’s fuel 
economy is as good as that of the Victor, which sustains 
Vauxhall’s excellent standard in this increasingly impor- 
tant characteristic. The Victor has a three-speed gearbox, 
which gives an easier life to the indolent driver. Wolseley 
have used a four-speed box most intelligently, reacting to the 
increasing popularity of overdrive gears by giving an 
unusually high top gear ratio, with a top speed of 18} miles 
per hour at 1,000 revs, against the Victor’s 16} mph ; and 
a third speed, close up to top gear, which the driver should 
be able to use freely in traffic when the Victor will be using 
top gear. 

The Wolseley’s body is a good deal more conservative, in 
lines and in decoration, than the Victor’s ; while its lines 
are likely to be more acceptable to British eyes for the next 
year or two, in two or three years, when much bigger wind- 
screen and rear window areas are likely to have become 
more general, it might look rather old-fashioned compared 
to the Victor. The Vauxhall car also appears to provide 
more room for passengers and much more room for luggage. 


SHORTER NOTES 


De Beers Consolidated Mines announce that sales of 
diamonds through the Central Selling Organisation totalled 
£17;742,000 in the first quarter of this year, nearly 
£2 million lower than in the fourth quarter of 1956. The 
decline was entirely in gem diamonds, sales of which 
amounted to £10,972,000, compared with {13,742,000 in 
the fourth quarter ; sales of industrial diamonds rose by 
£825,000 to £6,770,000. 


* * * 


Following the sharp advance from §0 per cent to 100 per 
cent in the total dividend of the Légal and General Assur- 
ance Company, the chairman, Mr W. B. L. Barrington, 
warned shareholders at this week’s meeting that the 
company must accumulate strong internal reserves and that 
it would be unwise for some time to expect any further 
increase in the dividend. 


A sharp expansion in the gross profits of Whitbread, from 
£2,286,669 to £2,675,020, in 1956 has been followed by 
an increase in the ordinary dividend from 21 to 24 per 
cent. 
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Rio Tinto’s New Colours 


IO TINTO is not a mining finance 
house in the usual sense of that 
phrase. It is a holding company whose 
interests are in mines and minerals. The 
distinction is important—and not simply 
because of the attitude of the tax col- 
lector. It means that if Rio Tinto’s 
extensive exploration programmes pro- 
duce properties worth developing, the 
company is likely to look around for 
partners to help to finance the new ven- 
tures. It has already done so. Rio 
Tinto of Canada (in which Rio Tinto’s 
interest went down to 40 per cent last 
year, but which is now back to just over 
50 per cent) is the product of the merger 
of Rio Tinto and Mr J. H. Hirshhorn’s 
Canadian mining interests ; and Union 
Miniére de Haut Katanga, for which Rio 
Tinto is doing some exploration work 
in Africa, has a 10 per cent interest in it. 
Rio Tinto now has a large number of 
subsidiary companies. They are effec- 
tively controlled by the British company, 
but they are directed and managed 
locally. On occasions the Rio Tinto 
directors may think of Pooh Bah, but 
the effect is that the earnings of these 
subsidiaries (until they are distributed 
to this country) do not attract British 
tax. Thus the Chancellor’s concession 
of the “overseas trade corporation” 
probably has no great significance for 
Rio Tinto. An extensive structure is 
based on a capital of about £20 million 
employed by the parent company; of 
this sum about £6 million represents the 
instalments from the Spanish syndicate 
which brought a two-thirds interest in 
the Spanish pyrites properties formerly 
owned by Rio Tinto. There is another 
£2 million to come from this source. 
The accompanying map sets down in 
detail the location and the minerals in 
which Rio Tinto either has an invest- 
ment or for which it is exploring. At 
the moment its interests are divided as 


to 60 per cent base metals, 20 per cent: 


uranium and 20 per cent others. Thus 


in 1956 the uranium proportion went up 
from 15.to 20 per cent. Another divi- 
sion which may expand soon, if and 
when the offer for Kern Oil goes 
through, is oil. 

At the moment the principal sources 
of Rio Tinto’s income are its invest- 
ments (undisclosed in detail) in the 
Rhodesian copper producers; and 
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can pay before the loan is redeemed. 
But at the end of the contracts capital 
expenditure on the mines will be fully 
amortised (as will that laid out by other 
producers). ° Then Rio Tinto may have 
to offer its uranium on a free market 
with the risk of lower prices. Mean- 
while, Rio Tinto is pushing ahead with 
exploration for many kinds of metals; 
some of these already show promise, as 
does the nickel project in Southern 
Rhodesia, and profits from uranium 
may come at the right time for full 


CANADA 


@ MINING INVESTMENTS 
%& EXPLORATION 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


because their dividends may be lower 
this year Rio Tinto’s income may also 


fall. In 1960 profits will flow from 
Canadian and Australian uranium sold 
under fixed price contracts. Some of 
these ventures have been financed on 
loans raised on terms that strictly limit 
the dividend that the operating company 
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SEARS HOLDINGS 


HEN Mr Charles Clore announced 

a year ago a 50 per cent free scrip 
issue of “A” non-voting ordinary 
shares of Sears Holdings, he said that 
the ordinary dividend for 1956 on the 
new capital would not be less than 20 
per cent. He is actually paying 22} 
per cent (against the 1955 equivalent of 
134 per cent). Last year was as busy 
a year as ever for Mr Clore and Sears 
Holdings in the matter of new acquisi- 
tions. Scottish Motor Traction, after a 
bitter struggle, was added to the group ; 


later in the year Manfield and Sons and 
Dolcis were added to the footwear divi- 
sion of the group. 

One year’s profits are not strictly 
comparable with another in this grow- 
ing industrial holding company. In 
1955 Sears earned a profit of £4,210,266, 
including £42,999 of pre-acquisition 
profits of new subsidiaries. In 1956 
the group earned a profit of £6,121,129, 
including pre-acquisition profits of 
£1,191,204. Deducting these pre- 
acquisition earnings the Sears directors 
show the 1956 gross profit at £4,929,925 


as 


AUSTRALIA 


’ 
Bar 

METALS 
development. But such programmes are 
costly and the-risks must not be mini- 
mised. Investors, however, seem to be 
looking more at the uranium than at 
the risks, for on the maintained dividend 
of 15 per cent, tax free, the ros. stock 
units yield only 2} per cent at the 
current price of 9§s. 


(against £4,167,267) and net profits at 
£1,928,068 (against £1,605,021). And 
they add that the aggregate profit of 
£6,121,129 includes fifteen months’ 
profits of Scottish Motor Traction and 
the profits of “ certain other subsidiaries 
for periods of less than twelve months.” 


BRITISH INSULATED 


a is the story of narrowing 
profit margins more familiar than 
in the efectrical manufacturing industry. 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables is 
another company in that industry to 
report a drop in trading profits. In 
1956 they fell from £11,852,852 to 
£9,322,544. But this result came as no 
surprise to investors, for in December 
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the company’s half-yearly report re- 
vealed that while sales had risen profits 
were falling. Even then the directors 
were speaking of the difficulty of passing 
on increases in costs, and said that the 
1956 results ‘would not reach the record 
level of 1955. One factor which added 
to the cable-makers’ difficulties must 
have been the fluctuations in the price 
of copper. 

Taxation has fallen from £4,839,058 
10 £3,464,752, but the net profit attri- 
butable to members of the holding com- 
pany has been reduced from £4,501,532 
to £3,715,631. The cover on the ordi- 
nary dividend, which the directors left 
unchanged at 124 per cent, has thus been 
reduced from over four to three times. 
At the current price of 52s. 6d., the £1 
ordinary stock units yield 4} per cent. 


GENERAL MINING 


Y no means all the South African 
finance houses are basking in golden 
sunshine. A shadow was suddenly 
thrown across the Kaffir market by the 
preliminary report of General Mining. 
For twenty years this finance house has 
paid a dividend of 25 per cent. For 
1956 that dividend was reduced to 20 
per cent. The £1 ordinary shares, 
which were weak before the preliminary 
announcement, immediately lost another 
3s. 9d. to stand at 58s. 14d. and to yield 
6% per cent. 

General Mining’s profit has risen from 
£906,492 (including sharedealing profits 
of £13,463) to £975,469 (including 
sharedealing profits of £6,814). Ad- 
mittedly £442,717 has been written off 
investments (of which £150,000 has been 
provided from the investment reserve), 
but this is not out of line with the drop 
of about 10 per cent in the market value 
of Kaffirs last year and it is less than 
the £540,080 (of which £475,000 came 
from the investment reserve) written off 


in 1955. 


But behind these figures and the 
dividend decision loom other facts. 
General Mining has interests in some 
of the old producers and, though 
uranium production has given a few of 
them a fresh lease of life, their divi- 
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dends are static or declining. Other of 
its interests are in an active and costly 
stage of development. Thus much of 
General Mining’s extra income must 
have come from the OFS producing 
mines in which it has only minority 
investments. With development pro- 
grammes under way at Riebeeck (which 
is adjacent to Loraine and Freddies Con- 
solidated), at Buffelsfontein and Stil- 
fontein, General Mining is probably 
short of liquid capital. It is progress 
at these properties to which investors in 
General Mining will pin their hopes. 


SWAN HUNTER 


N a note accompanying the full 

accounts of Swan, Hunter, and 
Wigham Richardson the directors say: 
“before his death, Mr J. W. Elliott had 
completed his annual statement accom- 
panying the accounts. The Board does 
not desire to alter these remarks in any 
way and they are reproduced in their 
entirety.” Mr Elliott’s review, after 
recording the jump in the trading sur- 
plus from £3,012,874 to £3,803,599, 
looked forward. Last year the group 
spent £1,480,764 on capital account (a 
sum equivalent to 84 per cent of the 
1956 net profit) and within the next 
four or five years will spend something 
in the region of £6 million. 

That expenditure is “considerably in 
excess” of what was contemplated a 
year ago. This revision is due in part 
to an increase in costs, but in the main 
to an expansion of the programme in 
order to meet the demand for large 
tankers. Mr Elliott said: “The closure 
of the Suez Canal, while not initiating 
the movement to increase the size of 
tankers, has accelerated the demand for 
large ships, and we now have to adapt, 
our yards to build these large ships at 
an earlier date and at an increased 
tempo.” The revised programme seems 
in the directors’ opinion to provide 
reason enough for the decision to leave 
the ordinary dividend unchanged at 14 
per cent in spite of a rise in net profits 
from £1,380,100 to £1,622,472 and in the 
face of an order book which will keep 
the “ works busy for some years ahead.” 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Apr. 10 May 1 May 15 
Apr. 30 May 14 May 28 
May 7 May 21 June 4 





A SHORT-LIVED rally, following the 
reduction in the Treasury bill rate 
on Friday, was the only favourable 
movement in gilt-edged prices in a week 
of persistent losses. The Financial 
Times Government securities index 
recorded a loss of nearly a point to stand 
at 86.26 on Tuesday’s close ; 3} per cent 
War Loan lost #§ to 73} and 4 per cent 
Consols % to 79}. Industrial stocks 
fully held their recent gains and 
The Economist indicator rose 2.3 points 
to 214.9. Canadian stocks were again 
firm and International Nickel were 
especially strong. The dollar premium 
rose to 8 per cent over the rate for the 
day. 

Insurance shares were _ unsettled. 
London and Lancashire and Commercial 
Union fell sharply on the announcement 
of unchanged dividends. Legal and 
General dropped 4 points to 314 on the 
chairman’s statement about future divi- 
dends. Prudential “A” fell 2 points to 
414 xd. On the increased dividend, 
Whitbread “A” gained 4s. 3d. to 
73s. Taylor Walker improved 3s. to 
32s. 6d. xd. Road construction shares 
rose, with Associated Portland Cement 
putting on Is. 43d. to 43s. 6d. Better 
prospects for the motor industry brought 
British Motor up to 8s. 14d. and Stan- 
dard to 7s. 4}d. and, among the steel 
shares, John Summers rose 3s. 6d. to 
34s. J. & P. Coats and English Sewing 
Cotton were prominent among the tex- 
tile issues with gains of 2s. 6d. and Is. 
respectively. Shipping shares improved. 





The £1 ordinary stock units of 
British Celanese have been re- 
moved from The Economist 
ordinary share indicator. The 
indicator now comprises 49 
stocks. 
































































































































STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
es = SECURITY YIELDS " ** The Economist” Indicator 
e ORDINARY SHARES q a 
a “rhe Economs?” Indicator a 1957 ([Indicator*| Yield % 1956 1955 
6-0 Mar. 20| 193-5 | 5-74 | High | Low | High | Low 
: WN 4] | ag ’| 383°) 33 
f 7 April 3 | 206- 210-4 | 170-0 | 232-1 | 175-2 
q // A ‘ my 10) 2126 | 2:20 | an. 4) | (Nov. 28) | (July 20) | (Mar. 23) 
5-5 _ | 
y BANK RATE a ** Financial Times ” Indices 
: \ ; wee [ee | oe oe condos be Biol Font 
5-0 -{ RAD 1 Indext | Yield | Int.t Yield lMarked High High 
: pa 7 
r a _ % % 
q A Oe \y ° q April 10 | 197-6 | 5:53 | 95-47 | 4-63 | 13,033 203-6 | 233-9 
- & 2% % CONSOLS as -—/ d » 11 | 197-9| 5-53 | 95-33 | 4-65 | 11,378] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
45 \ys ” 42 | 198-4 | 5-52 | 95-30| 4-66 | 11/570 
\ 7 » 15 | 199-2 | 5-49 | 95-10] 4-68 | 14,747] Low Low 
i. 2 i ~_ is it ” 16 | 199-8 | 5-47 | 94-86 | 4-72 U1, 354] 161-5 | 175-7 
STATSTOINIDIJIFIMIAIMI J (Now. 59) (ier. 3) 
1956 957 Bases :—* 1953=100. f+ July 1, 1935=100. 4 1928=100. 
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BRITISH FUNDS | Net Gross ice, | Yield. 
Prices, 1956 AND Price, | Price, | Yield, | Vicia, | Prices, 1956 | Last Two | ORDINARY | April | Apri | Ayal 
___" | GUARANTEED = [AP2,10/April16 Apr 16, | apr. 16, EE Fs STOCKS 10, | 16, | 15, 
High | Low STOCKS — § 1957 High | Low 1957+ | 1957 1957 
l | | ee SP ee * % | % |STEEL & ENGINEERING ifs. @ 
99} 97 Funding 23% 1952-57....| 99% | 998 5 61318 61} 85/6 64/- 8 bi 7 a\Babcock & Wilcox. £1 80/3 80/- |315 0 
95 if 93} |War Loan 3% 1955-59...) 965 | 96% 3.3 314 9 Sei 9/44 14 ¢ 4 a\Cammell Laird. . . .5/- 11/9 12/- | 5 16 8 
91% | 884% |Funding 24% 1956-61....| 92: | 92% 1310 5/412 91) 35/- | 22/9 3.a\ 5 b\DormanLong..... £1| 25/6 | 26/- |6 3} 
100 *% 9914 [Exchequer 5% 1957..... 100 /3/3|100/3 /6 a 317 10 | 54/9 39/- 84) 3ha\Guest Keen N’ fold. fl) 49/9 49/6 | 416 1] 
99 48 97 Conversion 4% 1957-58. .| 98} 98§ |215 8/5 O 111 55/6 41/6 6 6b 4 a'Metal Box ........ {1 55/3 56/103, 3 10 4 
97% | 953 |Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 9843 | 984/318 2/|415 1137/6 | 25/78] 5.a| 124b|Stewarts & Lloyds. fl 29/3 | 29/9 517 & 
94% | 91 (Conversion 2% 1958-59...) 95% 95#% 1/311 7/411 91) 60/- | 47/3 3 a) 11 b\Swan Hunter...... £1| 71/-* | 70/-* | 4 0 9 
92} 88% |Exchequer 2% 1960..... 93 * 933 | 311 8|410 6 } 43/9 31/44 4a 845\United Steel....... £1) 31/44 | 32/6 7 13 10 
95 92} |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 95} 95% 13 3 3/410 6 | 44/73} 32/43 74b eee £1) 45/104) 45/6 | 4 711 
98 97% |Conversion 44% 1962. . 98 98% |215 9/415 9 ELECTRICAL r 
88} 83 Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65 87% 87} |311 0 419 31] 75/3 45/- Tha 74b| Assoc. Elec. Inds. . 65/6 66/3 410 7 
82% | 77 |Funding 3% 1959-69..... 81% | 803 | 3 M4 8 5 3 6! 94/9 a. ae gi Br. Ins, Callenders . i at 52) ‘. 415 3 
: ey to é / / € a\Decca Record ....4/- / 519 ¢ 
924 844 |Funding 4% 1960-90..... 894* | 885*4 916 4/413 11 37/- | 22/6 15 c| 15 c\Elect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 32/3 | 32/3 | 413 0 
81} 754 \|Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70} 79% 79 315 2!5 4 10/1] 66/18 | 43/6 4 a) 10 djEnglish Electric ...£1) 57/3 57/6 | 417 5 
91g 884 . |Exchequer 3% 1962-63...) 924 92 3 5 6|414 11) 65/6 | 40/9 935} 4$a\General Electric .. fe 56/- | 56/3 | 419 7 
87} | 83% |Exchequer 2$% 1963-64..| 87}* | 87)*|3 910/412 61 TEXTILES 
814 764 |Savings Bonds 24% '64-67| 80i* 803* | 316 0| 419 112] 24/9 19/44 4a 6 b|Bradford Dyers... .£1) 21/43*| 20/9* | 9 12 9 
792 71} |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 75} 753 312 4|5 3 2} 23/78 } 13/- 5 b 14a\British Celanese ...£1) 15/3 22/6 
83 ¥ 78 Funding 3% 1966-68..... 82 % 82 314 8|5 4 1 | 25/103) 20/7) 6}5) aeons, FSP: oc £1) 25/43 | 25/- 700 
96 90 Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 944 | 944 |21911)416 Ot] 44/- | 29/- 6 6| 4 alCourtaulds........ f1| 35/6 | 35/9 | 5 11 10 
88 81% |Conversion 34% 1969....| 86% 85} 310 415 3$ SESS 22/3 5 a} 12hbd\Lancashire Cotton. .£1) 35/73 | 35/9 | 9 15 10 
83 74% |Treasury 33% 1977-80...) 79% 79 37 41{5 3$ O8 335 26/- 10 6 24a|Patons & Baldwins. {1) 35/103) 35/10 1619 § 
84} 154; \Treasury 34% 1979-81...] 78% 77% 13 713215 3 Se SHops & STORES | 
725 643 |Redemption 3% 1986-94.) 69} ait 3 2 2\)415 62) 18/103) 12/9} 14 ¢ 6 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 16/6 16/6 | 4 410 
81} 734 |Funding 34% 1999-2004. .; 78 77 218 6/415 Sli 41/44 | 29/- 20 6b T4a|Debenhams ..... 10/4 41/9* | 41/44* 6 12 11 
848 76 |Consols 4% after Feb. '57| 80} 79} 218 5|5 2 Off 44/9 30/13 47h6| 15 alGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-] 46/74 | 47/- 6 1221 
77 68 |War Loan 34% after 1952) 744 734 417 6/417 6f} 35/6 27/43 16}5| 10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 43/9 44/6 (21811 
76 67 Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 72 7048 | 2 16 10 | 4 18 11f} 25/108) 19/- 20 5| 124a/United Drapery. ..5/- 27/1} | 27/6 {518 2 
66 58% |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 62§ 62 215 8) 4 16 1l1f} 43/3 34/- 134a| 26%5|Woolworth....... 5/-| 43/3 44/6 |4 911 
56 S95 Wonsols £b% . «...0cemscs 53 # 53 214 4|414 6f Motors & AIRCRAFT 
56 50 Treas. 2)% after Apr. °75) 53% 52 214 81415 3f} 22/134 | 16/- 636, 34a)Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/3 19/6 |5 2 1 
98 90 Br. Electric 43% 1967-69.) 94 948 3:3 415 3 94 - 5/93 845) Nil ajBritish Motor..... 5/-| 1/14 8/- 2 6:3 
80 72 Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. . 71 76 31311|5 3 112} 44/3 25/9 2ha 5 b\Ford Motor ....... £1, 37/9 38/6 | 317 ll 
794 71 Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..] 7545 74 310 5|5 1 221 49/3 29/9 3a 1 b\Hawker Siddeley. ..f1) 33/44 | 35°9 |5 1111 
95 85 Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 894 89 3 2915 1 111 47/3 38/10$} 10 c| 124c\Leyland Motors....£1) 49/- 4944155 1 0 
83 B 74 Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.) 78%* 783* | 3 7 7)5 2 127115/108) 85/6 1246 5 a|Rolls-Royce....... £1123/9 |122/6 {217 2 
90; 84 Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 888 88h 3 6 815 4 28] 9/33 5/5} 12¢ 8 c\Standard ont 5/4 17/0} te |5 10 4 
87% 80 Br. Gas 3% 1969-71 ....| 854 84 S 8 OTS .2 3s - SHIPPIN 
73% 654 |Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 694%) 68 3 3 0}416 IL} 38/9 28/6 — 63a\Brit.&Com’ wealth 10/- 42/9 42/6 1315 4 
80 % 72% (Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 77} 76 31311|5 3114} 27/- 20/43 7}5 ‘To 2, eee £1) 27/9 26/6 7 1011 
903 81} |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77) 873 86 3 4 815 3 te SA 27/- 3a 5 OP & O Defd........ fl 3T7/-* | 37/6* | 4 5 4 
733 654 |Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 70% 69 5.6 6)4 35 3 MISCELLANEOUS 
; 45/6 34/3 7 6 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...£1) 47/1} | 48/- | 315 0 
| gd 17/9 ye Aa 7 aang Group. ..5/- 2 (- = : 61711 
Dea DOMINION ri rice ield 0 / 38/6 a Bowater Paper ....£1 f 4 5 1 ¢ 
_ Prices, 1956 | CORPORATION AND apr tolapr 16] Apr 16 81/104] 40/44 | | 4a] 8 biBr. Aluminium ..;-{1) 69/9% | 689° 5 9 1 
* : 57. /- / c a\Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 60/ =e 
High | Low | __ FOREIGN BONDS —_| 1957 | 1957 | 1957) 39/5 | I5/ay| "15 | ‘ThalB.i-T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 21/74 | 21/- (5 7 2 
l “i ali Sens, aa ae j | 14 8 2. ESF 32/9 4a 6 b\Br. Oxygen ....... £1) 36/9 36/- (| 511 0 
803 143 —_— SOU, 2006-00 ..... 5520005. 19} 794 | 5 14 81|$69 56% 3a| 4 b\Canadian Pacific. .$25| $66; | $67$ | 416 9 
98% | 92} |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80. 944 | 944 |5 9 Ov] 25/9 | 14/44] 10 6 24a\Dunlop Rubber. .10/-| 19/9 | 19/6 6 8 3 
76 70 i. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 .......... 724 724 |5 10 61} 49/103) 36/- 6 b| 4 allmp. Chemical.....£1| 45/44 | 45/3 4 8 4 
88} | 80} IN. Zealand 4% 1976-78...........- 87 87 |5 O 81} 62/9 | 42/3 83a) 12¥b)[mp. Tobacco ..... £1) 42/9 | 41/- 10 410 
1013 go tate | X apeegenecnaa 105¢ | 105 5 1 Qef$21l_ |$141z [$3-75c/$3-75clint’l. Nickel. ...n.p.v.| $209} | $212 3 3 SF 
97} 88} Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ....... 925 923 |510 O17} 40/3 | 28/6 5 b|  2halJ. Lucas (Inds.)....£1| 34/9* | 35/74*, 4 4 2 
68} 61 (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 66 66 418 31] 22/7 | 16/73 6§a| 15 ¥6|Monsanto Chem. ..5/-| 21/1} | 21/6 | 4 3 % 
81} 71 |German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 774 bes 8/— | 14/103} 10 c =2ha)Ranks.,........ 10/-| 17/- | 17/3 |, 511 3 
169} | 159} |Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 165 ; 75/44 | 42/9 | 15 6) 6 ajA.E, Reed........ £1| 52/6 | 52/9 |6 1 & 
16/4$ | 11/7 20 cl 224c/Sears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 15/6 15/6 {7 5 2 
69/14 54/1 aa 12 o|Tate & “Spee a 63, ‘43 | 64/6 5 2 4 
. , rice, , Yield / /' a 740)/Tu nvestments. . /- 65/7 J 
Prices, 1956 ae Two ORDINARY ‘Apeit Price, | ‘April {115/6 | 92/6 5 al 2246\Turner & Newall...£1/128/3  [131/3 | 4 310 
Si ing r STOCKS 10, — 16, 82/9 | 61/7$| 6 a| 11$5|Unilever Ltd.......£1| 93/3* | 93/1} | 315 2 
High | Low | @ © © 1957 | 1957 | joe, | 41/9 | 22/9 | +78 t4}a United Molasses -10/-| 42/6 | 42/6 | 411 § 
——_—_—— — — a ———————— a a INES, TC. 
% % | Banks & DISCOUNT £ s. d. [172/6 |133/9 20 al 50 bj/Anglo-American .10/-(135/-* |133/9 | 5 4 9 
21/- | 18/6 2a) 7 bBk. Ldn. &S. Amer.{1} 27/9 | 28/- |6 8 7 | 40/- | 22/6 ¢2ha} +74b|Cons. Tea & Lands.{1) 27/- | 27/6 {12 15 0 
50/- | 39/103} 5 al 7 d\Barclays Bank..... £1] 45/6 | 45/- |5 6 8 {130/T7$ | 91/3 80 a| 120 6|De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 95/- | 95/- (1010 8 
35/9 | 27/9 4 al 4 diBarclays D.C.O. ...£1] 33/6 | 33/- | 417 0 | 25/- | 19/7§] ... ... |Doorntfontein....10/-; 20/3 oa | es 
41/9 | 32/9 Thal 74b\Chartered Bank....{1| 36/- | 37/ 8 0 0 | 10/114) 8/6 30 q 30 c\London Tin ......4/-| 11/103| 11/9 {10 4 4 
51/- | 42/103)... 7 b\Lloyds Bank ...... £1] 48/9 | 48/- |5 8 4j] 16% | 118 | 11246] 25 alNchangaCons. ....£1} 12§ | 12% [ll 3 5 
72/44 | 61/- 9a\ 9 b Midland Bank..... {il 68/4 | 68/6 |5 5 1] 64/- | 52/6 | 40 6| 50 a/President Brand ..5/-| 48/14 | 48:14} 9 7 0 
46/- | 29/3 5 aj) 5 6\Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 40/- | 39/6 | 5 1 3 | 29/- | 21/- | 12$aj 25 djRho. Selection Tst.5/-| 22/9 | 22/6 [3 6 8 
50/- | 40/6 6fa| 6 4d/Union Discount... .£1} 48/9 | 49/- |5 2 0 | 61/9 | 37/6 30 b| 124$a|United Sua Betong.f1] 55/- | 57/6 (14 15 8 
INSURANCE 81/9 | 64/44 | 40 6| 40 alWestern Holdings 5/-| 61/104| 63/14 | 6 69 
= 6 Pe a 43$5\Commercial Union 5/-| 85/- paso 14 7 FT 
2ha| 874b\Legal & General ...{1] 35 31 $46 
254 | 18} | #20 al 450 bPearl............. A ah" 21s* 1513 3 New York Closing Prices 
48% | 38 {+125 clt132$c Prudential ‘A’..... £1] 433% | 429% | 5G ase SS 
| BREWERIES, ETC. yoy Apr | Apr. | | Apr. Apr. | Apt. 
119/6 |106/- 10 al 33 b/Bass ............. £ifll0/- j111/3 | 714 8 10 | 16 | 16 10, 16 
24/104| 18/74 | 1145] 6 a'Distiliers.... 1... 6/al 23/9 | 24% 1415 3 ie ge ® * ee $ | § 
45/103) 36/9 10 a| 15 bGuinness........ 10/-+ 39/3 | 40/- |6 5 O JAm. Viscose..| 35 | 34} (Can. Pacific ..| 34 | 34} |Int’l. Nickel. .'108% 109 
76/- | 61/9 7 a| 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... £1] 69/3 | 68/9 | 619 8 |Beth. Steel...) 45 | 444 IN.Y. Central .| 30} | 29} [National Dist.; 27} | 26 
IL Chrysler ..... 75} | 75§ [Pennsylvania.| 20 20} Sears Roebuck) 26} | 26 
183/9 | 99/- | t10 5 f5 a\ British Petroleum. .£1}149/- |146/3. | 3.11 5 [Crown Zeller. .} 53$ | 53° JAmer. Tel. .../1774 |177$ Shell Oil ..... 798 80} 
117/9 | 63/- 1245) 5 a|Burmah kn oeuSinaee £1{106/3 {104/44} 3 7 1 |[DuPontdeNm.}186} |188} Standard Gas.) 12} | 12§ Std. Oil of N.J.| 58§ | 59 
17% 11% Tha} 17 6)Royal Dutch... 30%. 18} 18} 211 6 |Ford Motors..| 58 | 58$ [Western Union) 183 | 18} JU.S. Steel. 62} | 6l 
171/- |103/3 t5 a} t13gbShell ............. £1]178/9 |180/7$ | 312 3 Ken. Elect....| 592 | 61{ JAlumin’m Ltd.!127§ [131 [West’house E. 57} | 57 
58/6 | 33/3 ae eee eee 10/-} 75/6 | 74/3 | Gen. Motors . -| 405 | 414 tAm. Smelting.| 564 | 563 [Woolworth. . 434 | 45 
* Ex dividend. fTaxfree. } Assumed average life approx. 10 years. .: Less tax at 8s. 6d. in §. |} Exrights. (a) Interimdividend. = (b) Fin: -Y lividend. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f} Flat yield. (g)On 16%. (A) After Rhodesia: tax. (i) On 17§% tax free. (j)On 13%. (I) To latest 
date. (m)On 10%. (n) On 16% (0) On 15%. (p)On 9%. = (q) On BE%. 


(r) On 18%. 
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259. 
—_— The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade.................. This week 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............. .» Mar. 30th Western Europe: 
S Production and Consumption Apr. 6th Production and Trade...... Mar. 23rd 
WII kis dccéesncasseccene . Apr. 13th British Commonwealth ...... Apr. 6th 
External Trade...... itatetied * Be ae Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Apr. 13th 
= Industrial Profits .............. This week WMO SON Siccccccctdaseccces Mar. 30th 
(Million US Dollars) 
Exports (f.o.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 
Annual ‘Rate ie 7 Annual ‘Rate 
1948 1955 1956 | Julyto | Oct. to. 1948 1955 1956 July to | Oct. to 
Sept., Dec., Sept., Dec., 
1956 1956 1956 1956 
| | 
WORLD 
COE OF) ..cé.ccesaeacedinecssekecdces 53,784 84,148 92,800 90,206 98,800 59,935 88,898 97,800 95,958 102,800 
STERLING AREA ; 
Pe er er er err ge erry rr 15,014 20,509 20,462 18,327 23,479 23,573 
United Kingdom...... ecccbocees 6,605 8,468 9,292 8,608 9,847 8,370 10,874 10,890 10,496 10,995 
UK overseas territories ............ 2,280 3,550 no 3,595 om 2,595 3,967 ne 4,214 ott 
i a) errr rrr 404 444 563 538 557 523 651 799 750 810 
Malaya and Singapore..... ives 813 1,358 1,361 1,329 1,393 842 1,249 1,357 1,342 1,360 
NiGGIRs <5 on die wecntnaweeueces 252 "370 ‘ena 356 jas 169 380 a 434 ia 
Other sterling countries............ 6,129 8,491 aie 8,259 roe 7,362 8,638 aoe 8,863 _ 
AOU ea dcucknewweeaeedunwes 1,649 1,749 —_ 1,640 2,404 1,411 2,160 1,937 1,924 1,710 
COUN . Fiadadeasaeedeeneiacwen 306 407 385 363 301 307 343 357 381 
Cha Ss idalwadewcbd ces cecteeu 201 244 155 121 246 me 243 sia 
MES Jie cackewhadeekessedwanes 1,363 1,276 1, 256 1,192 1, 389 1,616 1,363 1,698 1,702 1,766 
OM 2c sendesetecaceuseveeees 81 519 564 183 273 ei 314 aa 
NGAGE. 6 cas acrcceneacevee anes 199 309 "301 $11 “341 549 572 507 436 476 
ROGUE. 5. Giiscsctevervikecens 958 830* 8408 9308 655° nee gia a “aa ea 
NOW DON << 026 cckcceeeseaes 493 724 770 718 642 450 804 819 
Northern Rhodesia .....cccccecs 115 71 
Wy asGENE 6.6 56.405 0keus ccatewes 17 484 510 532 479 18 435 499 519 507 
Southern Rhodes ...ccsicedeees 99 192 
POM 6 disci citoseatecuseees 494 401 339° 244 305% a 290 3445 355 475° 
South-West Africa ...ccscosécecs 52 
Union of South Africa ..... eee 565 1,059 1,185 1,184 1,290 1,567 1,485 1,524 1,492 1,435 
EUROPE 
sc io Cave cae seek oar errr re 11,461 26,059 por 27,912 exe 17,735 29,033 — 32,706 wis 
Belgium-Luxemburg ......eeee0. 1,690 2,776 3,150 2,981 3,238 2,046 2,830 3,261 3,142 3,611 
DOWNERS n6c cones sack ekesuees 569 1,056 1,111 1,069 1,201 714 1,178 1,311 1,282 1,454 
PIU 2 oa ccs taka caateenen 2,012 4,911 4,541 4,258 4,930 3,443 4,739 5,553 5,342 5,940 
Germany, Federal Republic...... aes 6,135 7,358 7,303 8,311 Al 5,793 6,617 6,748 7,316 
ORIG so cnsmdage oadvnwseneneieas 1,077 1,856 2, 156 2,204 2,399 1,539 2,711 3,169 3,049 3,337 
Nether: ..cicdsedcoveneadeds 1,024 2,688 _— 2,792 3,025 1,871 3,208 3,712 3,763 3,945 
NOUWSY 2 cisccwocses oeseekuses 415 633 744 824 750 1,090 1,209 1,087 1,254 
ee ee cnccecee 1,107 1,726 1, O41 2,084 2,182 1,377 1,997 2,208 2,130 2,469 
SWIGSSTINNG 6 6 asccdices eeeeeeese 799 1,307 1, "442 1,405 1,664 1,163 1,489 1,766 1,771 1,996 
BWP. iccacscteeeens avenue ner 197 313 305 171 346 348 498 407 396 346 
Total related areas (excl. sterling area) 2,039 3,358 3,228 2,814 4,430 4,388 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 407 803 192 544 996 1,007 | 
| 
NORTH AMERICA 
WOO, sdnauvaremetancan beta enewaes 16,022 20,316 24,246 24,152 26,388 11,082 17,533 19,987 19,662 20,314 
GU GE pnscccsatdannckadied 12,666 15,553 18,993 18,692 20,697 8,058 12,368 13,725 13,527 13,744 
SD cc. rsd aicixeeeneeres 3,356 4,763 5,253 5,460 5,691 3,024 5,165 6,262 6,135 6,570 
LATIN AMERICA 
WOE: i icacpdieedeuecesieeexueweds 6,311 7,869 8,000 6,103 7,551 7,581 
PURE oc iieagusids ccc nsewse 1,4078 928 911 929 942 1,491 1,172 1,113 1,076 1,081 
SIGUN 2. ccbeteusicnee avenwevedd 1,173 1,423 1,482 1,537 1,516 1,134 1,306 1,235 1,264 1,483 
IM sn dabegeuNenecueodeete ane 327 472 5498 528 6328 269 376 3598 345 3815 
COMBINE 2 bai bese vdeniwiiiess 289 582 600 611 533 337 669 669 714 522 
CODE, 2. ni etesceceadsesenerccins 724 594 “i 560° we 569 633 iad 468° a 
MONO 1s sbasnesa sek gheaseawes 466 668 6728 606 616 561 885 1,064 1,084 1,099* 
POC is ee Vanenecneeeodsesdeayes 157 268 308 329 334 168 299 361 378 400 
VONGSMEEN 5 ies aw ce cdyestseexe 1,040 1,912 ou 2,141 on 814 1,092 pa 1,102 
oh OF THE WORLD 
WE cxxisubuhde acai cigdgackeada 2,937 6,037 per 6,452 ‘ia 3,874 6,872 ae 8,048 wat 
i CIs sv becescitswssseccesves 591 397 408 269 323 663 525 534 578 355 
i. ee ree ecevanneee 394 932 857 901 8958 464 604 oa 821 aed 
EME weep netten é60 eee eaaeeewe 462 pane ond aoe ka 167 _ a ua me? 
I a a 258 , 2,011 2,501 2,476 2,888 684 2,471 3,230 3,299 3,620 














Figures cover general trade as far as 
(*) Excludes China (mainland), U 


sible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to calendar years. 


R, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. 


adjustment for trade between the two areas. 


(*) Partly estimated. 


(?) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1948, with no 
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STATISTICS 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


THE tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 
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Comparative analysis of 439 profit and loss accounts published January-March, 1957 (£’000) 










































































































































































Breweries Clothing and Food and Shops and sta: . . 
Industry andl Disitlerie: “eek Confectionery crstes Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
No. of Companies (26) (22) | (27) (9) (3) (17) (48) (20) 
| | | | | | 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 
Gross trading profit.............. | 21,222) 23,157; 4,614 4,558 23,552) 26,105) 33,767] 35,174, 87,414, 89,863| 5,353/ 5,847) 18,940! 21,058} 107,129, 107,255 
Income from investments ... oe 560, 27) 7 66) 304 364 698) 936, 6,372, 7,146) 58 56 274) 406, 1,933, 2,076 
Other current income...... . | 22) 3 ! 1| I 1 8 eee . Ht 92) 316 a 
Non-recurring credits ...... ive 505 274) 320 128, 1,405 579) 922 310 59 54) 130 221 483 768 2,021) 619 
Total Income..............+0. | 22,309 24,067| 5,022 4,753] 25,262) 27,049, 35,395, 36,427) 93,845, 97,063, 5,577, 6,124 19,808, 22,324, 111,399 109,950 
| | | i | 
Depreciation.... 2,250 2,516) 671 723; 4,823) 5,514) 1,474 1,659) 5,679) 6,435) 1,048) 1,250) 2,823) 3,31 1| 21,092, 21,462 
Income tax... er 7,853, 8,737, 1,440 1,417) 7,372) 8,279) 13,744) 14,161) 34,311) 36,339; 1,515) 1,743) 6,342} 7,340 33,166) 32,064 
PRE OE csccacaswons Lcnenseeoe 1,742, 2,293 354 446) 1,710) 2,081) 2,948, 36) 5; | 7,945) 359 -" 1,228| 1,639 6,425 5,631 
| | | | | | 
Directors’ emoluments ...... sae 582 612 502 527 766 793| 810) 748) 731| 838, 460 451) 1,095) 1,160) 905) 1,012 
Administrative charges....... eae 121 129 84 73) 341 442) I} 14) 1,388) 2,349) 48 69) 105 219 1,407 221 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 935 79, 72 26, = 1,253 813) 1,090) 433, 1,301; 1,714 67, 47, 1,291 374: 9,068 212 
EE SR ere 230 220 7 63) 151 130) 5 52) | 1,050 21) 20 154 185| 1,409 1,505 
| | | | | | | 
Minority interests ........ceeeeees 309 297 I 1} 365] 225) 277] 279) 3,240, 2,480 112 86 4! 52 489 339 
IEE 055 wake ses seséeed es 1118 = 1,136 24 42 342 343) 201| 203) 3,014 3,179) 8 79) 135 213, 2,954 5,497 
Preference dividends.............. 424 438 110 124 424 434 467) 467) 859) 863) 64 68 194 223) 936 943 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 1,532 1,505, 109, vn 2,493| 2,747 a 1,398) 17,605 14,515, 238 a 981 esi 4,327 3,238 
| j | | | | | 
Ordinary dividends............... 3,860, 3,948 660, 666) 3,004 3,037] 8,739, 9,242 13,867, 14,758 651 712; 2,320; 2,404 6,449 7,055 
DME. cnincssxcesesansneasen 1,023 1,968 725 458) 2,289; 2,017; 2,728) 3,048) 4,946, 4,550! 660 554, 2,597; 3,736 16,552 26,864 
Brought in (parent company)...... 3,692; 4,022 1,066 ,329| 2,937; 2,866) 1969| 4,461; 3,814 3,955) 959, 1,212) 3,873) 4,375 16,519 22,739 
Carried forward (parent company). | 4,022) sat 1,329 109 2,866) 3,060, 446! 5,448) 3,955, 4,003) 1,212 1,265) 4,375 —_ 22,739 26,646 
| Chemicals Electrical a Cycles} Newspapers | Miscellaneous 
Industry | Shipbuilding | and Paint | Manufacturing and Aircraft Paper and ‘ Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
| Printing 
No. of Companies | (3) (12) (10) | (28) (14) (62) (5) (it) 
| | | | | | is | | | 
Year | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 
Gross trading profit.............+ | 1,642 1,660 9,785, 11,170 30,509) 27,449| 37,110) 31,146| 9,595] 8,434] 36,272) 34,040] 23,490 26,230 5,174 | 5,195 
Income from investments ......... | i 26 177) 277, 729 559, 1,266 1,421) 240; 276 768 1,13 1,094 1,547) 272 390 
Other current income.........+++ ae ies a 3 I won| 2 14 5| ane eee ie ite 
Non-recurring credits ...........- 9 | 252) 33} 693 238) 1112) 1,306) 327| 117) 1,331) 1,027 326, 183 865 531 
Total Income......... bimhewan | §,662 1,686 10,214 11,480, 31,934) 28,247] 39,495 33,873 10,182, 8,841 38,376 36,207! 24,910 27,960 = 6,311 | 6,116 
PN iccspsseseskbewessene 198) 229; 2,518 3,171) 4,873} 6,201) 5,673) 6,691 | 1,084 1,173) 6,123) 6,818] 10,179| 10,482) 415 508 
NE RI 5s schnespsenes pixncielaiee | 637) 605) 2,763, 2,991) 10,460) 8,520; 12,625) 9,548) 3,504) 3,073 12,221) 11,3 810) 5,783, 1,850 1,792 
PHI WEE on sy bs sseucanseneune | 98 142) 26| 802, 2,160) 2,831) 1,9 wes, 7 785} 2,213) 2, 841) 1,110, 505 734 
| | | | | 
Directors’ emoluments ........... 84 75| 339 366 339 347 937 945| 393) 410; 1,440 1,291 139 150, 268 286 
Administrative charges............ 7 8 45. 44 48) 59 114 280) 7| 14) 238 . 40 41) 15 27 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 57, 10 118 100 2,346 170; 1,950! 411) 239, 23} 1,339) 552, 2,914, 2,205, 86! 3 
PE ee | 25 10 301 399; 35) 1,085) 1,055 65 20 = 346 200 381) “sn 6 
| | j | | 
oe ee eee t Aes 304 238 219 78 21 5 78 63 197 156} 1,113 1,221) 19 34 
EE... crcssebesseenen ice ee 173 56 668 701 33) 91) 10, 10 303; 390 186 584 67 66 
Preference dividends.............. iT I! 70 88 240 251) 264! 300) 159) 163 398 426) 107 107) 84 85 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 2 2 931) et 4,290| 1,138) 3,010, 2,457) sees 759| 3,011 1,084, 2,024 3,504 230 148 
| | | | | 
Ordinary dividends............... 168 213, 1,310, 1,427, 3,722) 4,621) 3,052 3,962) 1,083; 1,063) 4,890 5,053) 1,533} 1,588 1,023 1,220 
DME 400 oe cchusasaunasene | 350 405 730 975| 2,430) 3,153; 1,897; 2,103) 1,318 1,291) 2,965) 4,449) 760 815) 908 1,319 
Brought in (parent company)...... 454 479, 1,560' 1,546 1,983 122) 9,687) 15,771 770; 937; 10,472, 13,163 637 701 2,170 | 2,236 
Carried forward (parent company). 479 455 1,546) 1,562, 2,122 — 15,771) 19,591) as 931 nr 14,507, 701 690 2,236 | 2,124 
| Silk and : Oth TOTALS 
Industry | *Ravon Woot | oo. | Oil Rubber Tea Companies* -| ALL GROUPS — 
No. of Companies | (4) (19) ; (11) (4) (35) (6) (43) 439 Companies 
| ! i } | ; 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Gross trading profit.............. 1,645' 2,031, 7,990 9,262 3,394 3,405) 2,340) 1,970) 2,374| 2,307) 1,716 2,202 9,007} 9,941; 484,034  489,4:9 
Income from investments ......... 9) 17 156 201 52 60 124 186} 2 254, 16 26) 664 515) 16,076 18,565 
Other current income...... penne oe a bes mee 1! Ce re ee 2 1 7 2 593 _283 
Non-recurring credits ...... Sesnne 59) 13] 495) 147) 58 127) 29 297; 236) 131) 36 15) 314 344, 11,987 7,462 
Total Income...... ‘ppsbawenun 1,713) 2,061, 8,641 9,610) 3,505, 3,597) 2,493) 2,453 2,875, 2,815) 1,770 2,244 9,992) 10,822) 512,690 515,769 
PMNs cc nsacesdcdinicwkbees 338, 373| 1,042, 1,236 598 762! 234) 276 152) 173| 130! 129, 1,855} 2,214; 75,272 83,306 
TE inrdcasadcsosssneliews 440 630-2648. «3,118 1,024 1,022/ 929 «—«-764| «= 823, «(B18 «654i = B71 21546) 2,684] 163,677 163,676 
Ei cusonns skeenckés seen 123| 174) 685 894 258 324 209) 249) 325 7" 140) " 727; 1,001) 32,297 38,787 
Directors’ emoluments ........... 129) 157] 6l1 641 280 nd 88) 91, 65 65) 42 38, 524 546, 11,529 11,823 
Administrative charges............ 3 5 62 33 Ih 7 20) 26) 73) 90) I il 186 162; 4,376 4,561 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 93 12 507 7 10 12) 159 143 525 258) 304 15) 546 301} 27,045 7,920 
PRSENDS co 0sscoassusosseunuashe 24 23) ~" 89 26 25| eo eve seo | | 16 6) 166 70 5,321 5,6 
| | | | 
Minority interests ...........2000¢ | 2 7| 8 _— | re wa - a | 25 23) 6,817 5,587 
OS ee ee 10 10 64 95 8) 8 10. 9 34 34, 542) 641 9,977 13,387 
Preference dividends.............. 33 33) 194) 199 129, 130| 2) 2| 5 5 18 17) 252) 264, 5,444 5,641 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 13, “| “ 568 64) 7 ‘ Bcf 4 96 225 — 1il| 44,151 36,042 
Ordinary dividends............... 232 244; = 1,273) 1,306, 427) ais 499 519 735, * 815) 239 265} 1,466, 1,524 62,002 66,060 
EE ES ae 250! 320; 1,020, 1,148 58! 510 275 390 128) 292 77 431 693; 1 1050, 45,902 61,846 
Brought in (parent company)...... 298) 323} 2,151) 2,161) 684 773 593 667 200) 234 83 92| 2,617, 2,904; 70,188 | 89,068 
Carried forward (parent company). | at 2,161) wee, 773) 871 667 655 234 a 92) 105| 2,904 — 89,068 | 100,51! 
| | | J 





























* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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STATISTICS 
Comparative analysis of 439 balance sheets published January-March, 1957 (£’000) 


















































Industry ad Goes —— Confectionery —_ and Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
No. of Companies (26) (22) (27) (9) (3) (17) (48) (20) 
{ | j ' | } | 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest | Prev Latest | Prev. | j Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Fixed assets........ eeceecseeecsee | 127,911) 142,483) 14,172) 15,068) 98, 0391 107 518 71 704 81,289 118,645 128,951 17,143 19,163) 46,111 "“ 694 474,828 | 550,466 
Trade investments............ tees | 2,559, 2592 176} — 187| 2,600 3,428 50} "754 24.918 24.505 50) 64) 1,380, 1.801 8,594 | 9.689 
SeOCkB. ccc cccccces ecccccccccece | 21,359, 23, 747' 11,810) 12,117) 43, a 43,454 27, 04 27,906, 340,149 352,538 7,/09 7,850) 40,933) 50,112, 120,992 | 155,873 
DObGOES oo ccc ccncccscccscscccsces | 43,231! 14,724, 3,498) — 25, - 26,141 6,968} 7,627) 107,423 107,642 9,324 10,414) 23,910! 25.411; 96,149 | 103,914 
Net balances due to parent company 70; a aca 4 | = na . ae 109 87 8,869 , 450 
GGG oo ccc cccccssseccccccess | 4,68!) 5,038 137, 137] 4a 332 4,319 4,258. me i 21) 1,028; 843; 2,982 4,228 
COON ois isc cd chndlesdcinccecunesves | 11,614, 10,975, 3,487' 3 706) 12,395, 10,093' 42,966; 41,826 41,936 41,927 1,487 1,490) 1/2, roe 13,072; 25,344} 25,402 
Other marketable investments .... 1,263, 1,036 42) 43) 1,382 980) 249; 454 3,021 3,902 625 644 580 1,959 1,347 
Intangible assets...........eseeeee | 2,680 2,233 237; 253; 7,222) 8,253) 3,987, 4,092 10,236 10,224 828 = 1,130 657 1,428, 189 170 


















































Bvelssnel ++ | 185,368 202,838 33,559 35,267 190,733 200,203 157,983) 168,548 646,328 669,689 36,587 40,776 126,973 148,028 739,906 | 851,539 
Bank overdrafts and loans ....... .| 928 840 995 1,013 14,472 11,659 118 32 38,623 38,170 1,17! 1,637| 3,548 4,683 35,690 | 46,836 
Reserve for future income tax.... | 8,169 9,498 1486, 1.445! 9.354 9.770 13,424) 13,886 17,814 19,108 11845 1.725| 6.870 7'504 59.985 | 62.604 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 16,36/, 18,450 4,729, 5,096| 20,892 24.470 17.723| 18,941 45.343 49.297. 6.108 5.367| 18.594 21.654 124.783 | 142.936 
Capital reserves........ ceesses | 10,763! 17,285 1,747, 1,845| 26,550 28,106 2.183, 2.966 47.588 50,529 2,008 2.1891 7.749 10,009 51.724 | 65.243 
Other provisions ceceses | 4517, 1298 841 8S, 3.482 3.282 31674) 3.406 S675 5,675 "274 11569 866 600 16.294) 19.154 
pon" an RR aR eee ; | 3,051, ‘676 | 16,034 61. 6.254) 22,593 | 74.959 
Other current liabilities .......... _ 29,988 17'085 5739 2,839) 34:775 12'g36 36.932) 93°797 96441 gg'g77 8.740 3'999) 31-185, 47'992 115.829 | 54'403 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 31,824) 34,021 7,941 8,396, 28,734 33,718 24,921, 30,305 158,642 169.138 5,406 6.395| 23,392, 27/579. 116,253 | 135.465 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... | 75) wri wes ae me 27) 13 us 116 3 ee a il4 158 2,641 | 1,951 
Minority interests ..........+.+0+. 5,396; 6,134 "13! “" 14) 4,282) 4,096, 6,457, 6,439 24,828 24,906 556 162} 723; 1,010 2688| 3.784 
Senn ac ticsnaceahaweaias | 26,763 31.208 664 «—*1,203| 7,120, 6,932 4,590! 4,567 83,222 82.849 1,724 1,552! 2,623 6.473, 78.339 | 95.252 
Preference capital ..........0000e- | 14,504| 14/537 3,354, 3,354! 12.895 12.889, 12.429 12.427 24.658 24.658 1:932, 11976 7.199, 7.186 291822} 30,072 
Ordinary capital........0.0ccceeee | 36{080 36,912 6/807, 6,926) 28,177 28,769, 35,505, 35,805 103,179 103,179 6,820 8,721) 24,1101 25,587 104,858 | 118,880 














Total Liabilities .............. 185,368 202,838 





33,559 





35,267 





190,733, 200,203 








157,983 168,548 646,328 669,689 


40,776 


126,973 


148,028, 739,906 851,539 

















Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... _- | 342 


- 19 — = 451 





728 


a | 50 







































i : , Newspapers, | ay. j 
: soa: Chemicals | Electrical | Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous | . 
industry | Shipbuilding and Paint | Manufacturing . and Aircraft "Hae Manufacturing | a ame 
Noo. of Companies (3) F (12) | _—(® eo. | .- 8 (62) (5) ) 
Year Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Pined S00088. so. ccccccens ecccecee | 6,734 6,911; 47,743) on 86,874, 107,212) 93,827 111,515) 23,177| 26,747| 99,238) 113,071| 217,302 234,651| 22,057 | 24,798 
Trade investments. .........eee0e. 9! 109 486) 5,853 6,975 1,036 1,442) 576 566, 4,319, 5,089 2,/15) 2,241) 91 377 
CU bs 6 orto cee gaceceswenenene | 4,019 2,749 12,335) 15, 342 103,630! 120,427; 65,790) 78,554 9,189 9,554 52,744, 55,322 5,904 6625’ 18,238 | 20,165 
DR a cccnavecsceunetecaneane” | 2,510 2,102 8,935) 9.975 75,982, 85,330 33,302 34 494) 8,106 7,612 47,610 48,579 16,724 17,990 6,101 7,060 
Net balances due to parent company we mn 19 19 686 656 158 227 I “ 154 201 én naa a ‘on 
CO is Mav caccaissescadacces 589 762 49, 46 198 185; 25,418, 17,963, 665) 557, 5,48! 4,239 31,781) 37,785 1,190 | 699 
CON yo in de Venta daseanncuaneees | 888 1,126 7,010, 2,445; 9,393 13,093) 29,355 21,614 8,628 8,803) 26,697 26,979 16,057 20,844 13,071 | 9,342 
Other marketable investments .... —... roe 1,128 ee. ead lols 337 240 «=«2+1,499' + +1,345 26/8 2,544 5,054 4,648 1,597 | 2,800 
Uncangible S00G88..cccccccccccoeces 165) 165' 1,428 1,495 260 126; 1,427) 13,345) 2,122) 2,307)... we 71 i71 














































5,682 — 45 


Total Assets.......... sececcee | 14,831 13,759 77,870 87,179 284,044 335,373 249,483 266,175, 53,268 56,529 240,983 258,331 294,937 324,784 62,516 | 65,412 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ | WIS 134228, 4,203, 11,342 21,772, 3,517 6,820 322, 624 7.425 8.847139, 493,257 670 
Reserve for future income tax.... | 548 599 3,290, 3,371, 11.737 10,443, 13,831 10,027, 4,390, 3,709 14,589 13,236 25,475 28,828, 328 349 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 2,282 2,506 19.945 22/505 37/878, 43,203, 38,704 42,446, 91031! 10,100) 32,874, 38,374 74.653 83,169, 8.240 9,455 
Cael COORG u aninskinceecsent | 2158 2157 91638) 4,332) 33,193 42,175! 11,083 11.657| 3,237 2,281] 14,510, 14,612, 57,114 60.030, 3.168; 3,888 
Other provisions ..........+.ssss. | 398g H19, 69, 2,996 3.229. 1477) Nea) 16), | 3.277 3.261 35) 36) 1,607 | 1.628 
a inti tensnninscnehwsd 1,739 6, 61.398 46.961 3290) 28°91! 21,462! | 21723 
Other current liabilities .......... | 4997 on, 117l cies 4, $6586 y4'ig4! 67.120 99/995) 7.020) 3'943| 48.847) d0578\ 32-546 j5\770) 9.207 | a8 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 2,823, 2/935 10,526, 11,899 44,263 56.171, 41.395, 48,847| 13,743 151652, 50,147 54,327 40,023 42:259| 20,583 | 21.755 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... ove 2) 2 98 185 7 3) 60) 10! a ary wee ee es 
Minority interests ............+00. 2,033, 2,254 6,095 5,195 427 417| ‘1,078 1,110 4,278 © 3,308 21,546| 22,026 «= 183} «213 
See MENNING 2s cansapeaas katate +8 cv 1195} 1,253) 15,585 15285, 643 1,459| ‘281, ‘274, 5.524 81069 7,91! 15,203, 1,866) 1,849 
Preference capital ........0cs0e0- | “340 340 2 2983, 8.263 9,082 8,633 10,160| 4,958 4,953| 12.423, 13,363/ 31695 3.699 2.684, 21684 
Ordinary capital...... saaniaanaaee 1,929, 2,209 16,035) 21,690 44,008 53,041| 62.646 63,708 9,132) 10.563, 46,988) 51,129 31,484, 31,484 15,393 | 15,390 

Total Liabilities .............. 14,831 13,759, 77,870, 87,179 284,044 335,373, 249,483 266,175! 59,268) 56,529| 240,983) 258,331 294,937 324,784 62,516 65,412 

Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... a 280 _> | an = | 14265 — 4,338 


















Silk and, Oth , Oth TOTALS 
Industry - won Wool / oe Oil Rubber Tea on ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (19) (Ht) (4) (35) (6) (43). 439 Companies 
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Fined GMB. ic cccccncesasncesese ; 5470; 6,217; 21,292; 24, 199 12,164 13,653 7,458 7,826 9,894 10,184 3,043 3,175 42,216 46,621 1,666,782 
> Trade investments. .........s+e00: 7 10) 809| 1.050 95 92) 65 58 830) 833 10 49° 2,660 2,681 60,070 65,176 
ORs ss cx dass dhtwsncssvebenes | 3,888; 3,932) 23,075, 25,234, 7,031| 7,454; 1,859, 2,329 1,105' 1,046) 4,052 4,818 18,236 16,201 944,272 1,043,349 
i MN <u 0s Suu ohawedss uh eeasuaie | 1,847, 2,063, 8,259 9,018 4,330) 4,525) 3514 3,868 _ 529 116 128 16,622 15,539 520,074 | 548,438 
Net balances due to parent company isan ‘aol = a ee | “ cia ‘es “a 121 128 «610,565 | 2,127 
ee SR ee are 89 119 = 1,343) 2,501 218) 209) i, 422; 1,367 I. 934) 1,998 173 597, 1,788 1,772 85,897 | 85,656 
SS ee 1,150; 1,254 5,292) 3,932) 2,201; 1,759) 5.508 3.777 2.587! 2,687 897 909 5,026 5,751 283,290 272,806 
Other marketable investments .... . ae ol 1,307 43 174! 171) ia 314 307 > is 3,732 3,153 26,904 25,032 
a DRONE WOR a cack cucdcvediccs i 207 207 72! 107 234 234) 322! 368 341 277'—s_« 32,785 34,585 
A FOC ROGGE. oc cccscdctocede: 61,449, 66,084 26,447 19,225 47,558 17,952 90,742. 92,123 3,630,639 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 1,604, 1,933 321 486) 46! 79k. 9 161 = 5,110 2,688 127,448 | 154,875 
1 Reserve for future income tax .... | 439 655 2814 3,124 1,130! 1,097) 1,177) 1,018. 855 901 654 858 2,682 3,065 202,886 | 206,820 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 2,414, 2,874 7,590 8751 5,194 5,770 5,404 5611 1,277 1,438 658 765 10,677 12,432, 511,354 | 575,610 
3 Cpls PONNENEE . on cb awssstesnces 143 1,290 1,319 530 474 7 7 2,260: 2,420 369 377, 4,602 4,236 293,614 | 328,226 
1 2 GURTIONS wi cik cn wccesewars | 8 6 645 oan 32 2 Gr ax a 549 478 80 an 1,205 oan 47,267 | 47,373 
oe rere OTTO ee i,t 847 632 ; 687 1,201 | 1,081 3 | 422,548 
: Other current liabilities .......... 1,723; "594, 9:83!’ S179, 3.947, T'p60, 2548 2.510 2287 4°37, 176!) ins— 20.297, 19'473, 650637 | 275"298 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. 3,176; 3,574) 16,489) 18,294, 5,920 6,424; 5,456, 6,155 2,518 2,454 1,892) 2,188 12,861, 13,974 668,928 | 751,925 
7 Net balances due to subsidiaries... |... oe oe ee eee oe ae | pe ‘sei ae | 74 6 3,710 | 2,510 
7 Minority interests 9 it 236) nn jetetes cease aoe. aia ‘nis lt 267 281, 82,095 | 81,596 
‘1 Loan capital....... ; 250 250; 1,385, 2,205 289: 203} 150 134 750, 750, 8823 8,931 249,697 | 285,901 
2 Preference capital see | 1,430, 1,130) 5,281; 5,281; 4,091) 4,091) 61; 61 332, 1,017 590 590. 7,712; 7,712 169,954 | 174,245 
Ordinary capital............ coe |} 2,905) 2,905, 14,284, 14,434! 4,993) 4 993} 2,378 2,378 7,330 6,583 1,376' 1,726) 16,432| 17,440| 622,849 | 664,452 
TOG GND ck cscccticcs ; 12,898) 13,802) 61,449) 66,084) 26,447, 28,097) 17,885] 19,225, 17,558, 17,952. 8,291 9,676, 90,742) 92,123,3,630,639 3,971,389 
Tl Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... ; — | | 150, - | = | ... — | — | 30 — 





| 


{ 


983) — | 16,364 





* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE see-saw in the Treasury bill rate 
continues. At the tender on Friday 
of last week the discount market 
reversed its tactics of the previous week 
and raised its bid by the unusually large 
margin of 8d. per cent, to £98 19s. 10d. 
per cent—within 2d. of the recent peak 
of £99 per cent. The market’s move 
last week was larger than expected by 
outside applicants ; its allotment rate rose 
from 32 to 54 per cent and the average 
rate of allotment fell by only 2s. 2d. 
(compared with the market’s effective 
reduction of 2s. 8d. -per cent) to 
Ord. Revenue £4 os. 9.36d. per cent. Total applications 
Suntan. | 149/000 7/500] 2400) 3/000] rose by {5.1 million to £415.7 million, 
Death Duties ..... eee gee yo and the allotment fell by £10 million to 
‘ ; ; £230 million; yesterday’s offer was 

4,000} stepped up to £240 million. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have been mixed in the past few days. 
One or two houses were “in the Bank ” 
for small amounts on both Thursday 
before the week-end and on Monday, 
despite moderate official help through 
purchases of bills on both days. But 
conditions were comfortable on the short 
Saturday session (when there was actually 
a surplus of funds) and on Tuesday 
(when official disbursements were heavy). 
Money became available at down to 3 per 
cent and July maturities changed hands 
at 318 per cent. 

At the Treasury bill tender in New York 
the rate rose from 3.154 per cent to 3.194 
per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 13th, 1957, there was 
an “‘above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £30,127,000 compared with a surplus of 
£17,999,000 in the previous six days and a deficit of 
£30,379,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line ”’ last week 
of £13,022,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist 
of £33,643,009 (£16,120,000 in 1956-57). 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





—— 


({ million) —* ~ ~~ 10, 





Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


1,842-1 
33°3 
1,871- ‘2 


1,915-2 
10-2 
1,921-2 


0 
0- 
3: 





Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......++. 


Week | Week 
ended | ended 
April | April 


14, 
1956 


April 1, | April 1, 
Esti- 1956 1957 
mate, 


1957-58 


to to 
April 14,)April 13, 


13, 
1956 1957 1957 





5,700 


apt Banking department reserve. 








I } 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
E.P.L. .| 255,000 
rahe ‘Inland 

Revenue Duties. . 





o 
/o 

16-8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from £1,925 millica 
on April 10, 1957. 


° o 
“ Proportion ” 11-0 “4-1 | 
7,000} 2,400 





500 





Total Inland Rev. . 77,801 | 89,976 
46,630 


17,505 


32,127] 


21,923 
5,655 


|2810,750 
1 


'1204,250 
912,850 





41,559 | 


Customs 
ixci 11,595 


TREASURY BILLS 








Total Customs and 
2117,100 


93,000 


53,154) 64,135 


5,630 


27,578 
1,943 


28,180 
2,192 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Date of | 





avn: 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Motor Duties 5,223 { Allotted 
‘ | at Max. 
PO (Net Receipts). | 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 


Miscellaneous 


| 

Applied | 
for | Allotted 

| 





“ad “w 
679; 136 


62,403| 59,779 


“ie 
5,566 


165,414 


_ 
7,040 


143,346 


185,000 
5288,850 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons, Fund. . 
Supply Services ... 


640,000] 33,706 
2,007 
300 
131,250 
167,263 


250 


33,497] 6,542) 6,515 
2,286) ... | ... 
a 300). 

141,200] 85,800) 83,000 

1 naa 92,642| 89,516 

558 |_390 | Bank rate (from 

| 53%, 17/2/57) 

30,3 379 30,127 — rates (max.) 

Cr 


11, 7 3) 13,022 eon houses . 





4069,877 
4788,877 
38,000 











Sinking Funds .... 140 





% Discount rates 
5 Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 


6 months 


“ Above-line ” 
Deficit 


PWAWANM WOAH CHA 


Surplus on — 
nea 24,167 


i4Cr. 
8,047 


12,128 
250-0 
250-0 
230-0 


21,515 
Money Day-to-day... 

Short periods 
Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 





34-4 
St 


4 
4dy 


April 
12 


” 














Total Surplus or Deficit.....| 16,120; 19,206 43,149 
“2 Receipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates. 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds... 


33,643 








* On April 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 10d. secured 
54 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
this week was for £240 million at 91 day bills. 





,528 9,632 
4,600 
169 


1,400 


— 327 
— 700 
— 3302 


178 
3,300 
—511 
200 














* Call money. 




















LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


April 16 





Market Rates: Spot - 


April 11 | April 12 | April 13 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





April 10 April 15 April 16 








Ways and Means 
Advances 








Treasury Bills United States $...|  2-78-2-82 2-79-2-79% | 2-78%-2-79 |2-784}-2- 189 \2- 784} -2- 7843 2-784§| 2-78}-2-78f 





| 
|_— 


Date 


Tender 


Tap 


Public 
Depts. 


Bank of 


England 





3,260- 


gone FR S 


Con Nw 


2 


23 


s 


PRPNH NRAW WAw 
wo 

— 

oo 


Fs 


S605 S606 S606 


0 





270-4 


© HARA SCUbko COM 








RD EROH eCNEwo Don 





Canadian $ 
French Fr. 


972-65-987-35 


2-673-2-67% 
987-987} 


2°67#-2-68% 


2-68 y-2: 68 4 
987-987} 


2:67-2:67 
987-9874 


67 2-67,-2°618 
ad ie? 





Swiss Fr. ........|12°15 4-12 33% 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 


Dutch Gid 

W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. .. 
Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


2 27§-12- 273 
40: 824— 140 
140-87 
O- 653-10-66 
1 75§-11-76 
80: 10-80-20 
1761-17614 
14-51-14-51} 
19-45-19-45} 


14-37§-14- 598 
19-19$-19-48} 
19- 85-20-15 











United States $ 
CORRES icc cncacsccsevess Ssiccw 
French Fr. ae 1-3 dis 
SPIES EE, . so. 0:000050606000008 +oe+-Sf-29c. pm 
Belgian Fr. #-3 &-+ 
Dutch Gld 1j#-ljc. pm 
i 24-2pf. pm 
4-2 pm 
34-36 pm 
4-26 pm 
16 pm-16 dis 


t-te. pm | f#-fe. 
4 c.pm- yc.dis| 


1}-1ihc. 
24-2pf. 


Swedish MG nsccebauscsaenens eens 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Kr.........000 eosecese 





Price (s. d. per fine 02.).......... 250/3% 





1)-754-11-753 
80- 10-80-20 
17604-17603 
14-51-14-514 

19-45}-19- 454 

19- 993-20-00 |19-99}-20-00 


$c. pm-par 
1-3 dis 
3}-2}c. pm 
pm 


3-1 pm 

33-36 pm 

4-26 pm 
16 pm-16 dis 


250/34 


2° 
i2° 
oe 


788 
67 
9 
27$-12- 273 12-27}-12- 
1140-87}- 
140- 


i -2: 
87-9874 | 

12-27§-12- 273% }-1 

140: 85- 0-874- 
140-90 
10-653-10-66 
11-75$-11-76 
80- 10-80-20 
17593-1760} 
14-51-14-51} 


12-27§-12- 274) 
140: 85- 
14 


0-90 14 25! 
10-65}-10-66 im 65§-10-65% 10-65}-10°6 
11-75§—11-75§/11-754—-11- 75 11- ee 

80- 10-80-20 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 
17593-1760} | 17593-1760} | 
14-50g-14-514/14-51 -14-514 14-51 “145 
19-44§%-19-454/19-44g-19-454/19-452-19-454 19-45}- -19-4 
19-994-19- 99$|19-993-20-00 |19-99$-20-00 ,19-99}-20- 
One Month Forward Rates 
pm | #-*wc. pm | #-&C. pm 
jc. pm-par | }c. pm-—par 
1-3 di 1-3 dis 
3}-23c. pm 
pm 
1}-lic. pm 
24-2pf. pm 
3-1 pm 
34-36 pm 


SSe2onRs 


tk-*&C. pm 

4c. pm-par 
1-3 dis 

3}-2}c. pm 


se 
gi ' 
bal — 


De 
S 
= 


eis 
| 


w 
nid 
o> 


3 Bye 


BaP es 


pm 
pm 


J 
ee 
-_ 

SO 


24 -2pf. pm 
3-1 pm 
34-36 pm 
4-26 pm 4-26 pm 
26 pm—par 26 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 

250/44 | ose | 


ty 
Ber 











Se 
9 
i 
% 


26 pm-—par 


was 
~~ 


250/43 





| 
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With us SERVICE 


is a Tradition 


WE PROVIDE a skilled and comprehensive service in every banking field, and 
behind this is nearly a century of tradition of association with the commercial and 
industrial development of South Africa. 


Today, we continue to uphold this tradition by providing finance and 









































information services to meet every need of the merchant, manufacturer and 
, tourist alike, through some 750 offices in South, East and Central Africa. 
; 
108 ° 
THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
Registered as a Commercial Bank in terms of the Union of South Africa Banking Act, 1942 
ao Head Office : 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET AND 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 
aa London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, EC2 - West End Branches: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 and 
ted Suffolk House, 117 Park Lane, W1 
"J New York Agency : 67 Wall Street * Hamburg Agency : Jungfernstieg, 7 
a OUR NINETY-FIFTH YEAR 
) 
; 
5 
: 
1 
8 
0 
0 
: G al ; 
2 
4 
4 
: AMAA, y 
2 
4 
. 
=~ Market Information A 
fering "4 
~ For information on markets, 
sources of supply and other iz 4 
_ vital matters affecting trade with u Ss = rm ess 
Canada, ask our Business 
" Development Department. or pleasure 
18h = 
ty London Offices: in Norway 
12-2 6 Lothbury, E.C.2z g , 
eq 2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 ay > 
40-15 





THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 









. pa 

my Over 870 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
p94 Central and South America 

f 5 ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 

— 

4 L- Incorporated with limited liability in Catada in 1869 





\ = 
























































K REDITKASSEN 
Cheasbania Hark Oe Ahaditbasse 


OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 











THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MALAYA . BURMA 
SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . Mauritius . THAILAND 
JAPAN 
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Ask about a Deposit Account with 


WESTERN CREDIT 


IMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


interest per annum 


0 


Your investment will help to expand Industry and 


Exports,” We finance the purchase of factory, farm 
and household equipment, machinery and vehicles. 


Withdrawals at short notice 
NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
Group 


ist £1,500,000 


GROUP CAPITAL, 


movie xe £325,000 


Directors : 
The Rs. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. G. E. L. Whitmarsh, 
S. Sanger, N. R. Trahair, J. R. Trahaie- 


Apply, through your Financial Adviser or direct, for deposit booklet 626D 
Head Office: 105 Tavistock Road, Plymouth. 
London Office: 46 Brook Street, W.1. 


2/ yeas of Heady progiess 








COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Over 500 Branches throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea and British Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the World. 


LONDON OFFICE: 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
and at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE : Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, 














FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 





THE 
INDUSTRIAL 


BANK 
ij 
JAPAN 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 















The one hundred and twentieth Annual 
General Meeting of Legal and General 
Assurance Society Limited will be held on 
May 8th at Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, the Honourable 
W. B. L. Barrington, which has been circu- 
Jated with the report and accounts: 


SHARE CAPITAL 


With this statement you will have received 
a proposed resolutior to sub-divide each of 
the Society’s shares into four shares of 5s. 
each. Your directors feel that the shares in 
this form will have a wider appeal and they 
therefore recommend you to adopt this 
resolution. 


ACCOUNTS FOR 1956 


The accounts relate to the last year of the 
Society’s twenty-fourth quinquennium and 
are associated with the valuation of assets 
and liabilities on which a formal statement, 
incorporating the valuation report of the 
actuary, is submitted herewith. I shall refer 
to this again later in this review. 


It has been in truth a great quinquennium 
for the Society in which we have seen our 
affairs go forward in all our spheres of 
activity ; and we find ourselves today able 
to look with considerable satisfaction on our 
position, even though the five years in ques- 
tion were fraught with many problems and 
ended at a time when our valuation coincided 
with an exceptionally depressed level in the 
market values of fixed interest securities, 
and with correspondingly high interest rates. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY FUND 


Last year I was able to speak of a record 
total of new life business of £115,020,108 
net sums assured. This figure was excep- 
tional, but it has, nevertheless been exceeded 
in 1956 when we attained a total of 
£137,102,052. This was’ indeed a fine 
achievement and made a total for the quin- 
quennium of £507 million, or rather more 
than the aggregate for the five preceding 
quinquennia ; that is, the new life business 
obtained in these last five years exceeded the 
whole of the new life business for the preced- 
ing 25 years. 

We have now completed one full year of 
operation as a life office in Australia with 
the excellent total of £2,433,573 in new life 
sums assured of which no less than 63 per 
cent is on a with-profit basis. This high 
Proportion is very welcome and is in line 
with our intention to foster an increase in 
Policies participating in the profits of the 
Society, which we feel would be in the best 
interest of the policyholders and the Society. 
Our enterprise in Australia has made an 
admirable start and we are confident that it 
will come to successful and profitable 


maturity. 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


A GREAT QUINQUENNIUM 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORD 
ASSETS AT £290 MILLION REPRESENT TRULY REMARKABLE EXPANSION 


In Southern Africa we have again obtained 
a record total of new business exceeding 
£22 million, in keeping with our position as 
a long-established Office which is very 
much at home in the Union. Our interests 
in the Rhodesias steadily increase and it is 
our hope and desire to play a full part in 
the progress of this young and promising 
territory. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


We have made the usual investigation 
into the mortality experience of our life 
assurance and annuity business. I am glad 
to be able to state that in the case of life 
assurance the experience is entirely favour- 
able, the claims being less than the amount 
expected under the valuation tables of 
mortality. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
life assurance and annuity fund, excluding 
the amount invested in purchased reversions, 
was £5 ls. 7d. per cent as compared with 
£4 16s. 4d. per cent in the previous year. 
The corresponding net rates were £4 9s. 4d. 
per cent and £4 4s. ld. per cent. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The total cost of commission and expenses 
of management, expressed at a ratio to the 
life premium income, was 10.07 per cent 
compared with 9.42 per cent in 1955 and 
9.34 per cent in 1954. A material part of 
this increase for 1956 was occasioned by an 
over-all improvement in the remuneration 
of the society’s staff as a whole dating from 
October, 1955, which first operated for a full 
year in 1956. 


FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income of the fire 
insurance account amounted to £2,364,935, 
which represented an increase of £170,036. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income of the accident 
insurance account amounted to £1,845,373, 
which represented an increase of £161,989. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


The results of our combined fire and 
accident operations were—premium income 
£4,210,308 ; claims paid and outstanding 
£1,840,429 or 43.71 per cent of income ; 
commission, expenses of management, and 
overseas taxation £1,875,787 or 44.55 per 
cent. 


The total profit transferred to the profit 
and loss account after providing the necessary 
reserves for unexpired risks and for liability 
under special contracts was £272,819. 













MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine account continues to make 
satisfactory progress. The premium income 


for 1956 was £835,992, as against £725,544 
in 1955. 


The 1954 account has been closed and 
the balance for that year of £33,348 has been 
retained in the fund. This at the end of 
1956 was £1,056,313, representing 126.35 per 
cent of the premium income. 





ASSETS 


The total assets of the society at Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, amounted to £290,038,315, 
having increased during the year by 
£27,873,161. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


I have directed your attention to the 
separate report by the directors on asSets and 
liabilities which includes the quinquennial 
valuation report, and recommendations by the 
actuary as to allocation of available surplus. 
These have been adopted by the board and 
are reflected in the report and accounts now 
submitted for your consideration. 


The resultant position is that the surplus 
disclosed in the life fund is £2,808,690, that 
in the sinking fund £228,233, and that in the 
permanent sickness fund £97,233. Of these 
amounts, £2 million, £100,000 and £40,000 
respectively have been transferred to the 
profit and loss account and after provision 
of the sum of £219,961 for bonuses to the 
new series participating policyholders there 
remains a total sum of £774,195 to be carried 
forward in the three funds. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The balance brought forward in the 
consolidated profit and loss account was 
£238,773, to which has been added £250,813 
in interest and dividends and £2,140,000 in 
quinquennial transfers as already explained. 
Transfers from the fire insurance and accident 
insurance accounts totalled £272,819. 


The account will retain a balance carried 
forward of £1,925,813. 


BONUS DECLARATION 


I have left to the last a special reference 
to the bonus rates of 45s. per cent per 
annum compound which we have felt able 
to declare for new participating policies in 
the United Kingdom and Southern Africa, 
of 32s. 6d. per cent per annum compound 
in Australia, and of 30s. per cent per annum 
simple for pension policies for self-employed. 
The society has a long and very creditable 
history where bonus declarations are con- 
cerned and we are very mindful of this proud 
record. We are also concerned to look ahead 
and in the years to come the recent changes 
in our constitution should be much to our 
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advantage. These enabled us, for example, to 
embark on the new series of participating 
assurances, and generally to move to a policy 
more directed to with-profit business activities 
which we regard as all-important since our 
future goes hand in hand with the satisfaction 
of our policyholders. They may rightly feel 
entitled to a substantial interest in the success 
of the society and we should not expect the 
same progress in the future as in the past 
if we did not agree with them. 


We shall, therefore, direct our best 
endeavours to increasing our strength and 
resources for the security of our policy- 
holders as a whole, and secondly, as we hope 
and trust, for the profit of all who participate 
in our fortunes. These are important 
responsibilities which have grown with our 
rapid expansion in recent decades. 


Finally, may .I say a word to the share- 
holders for whom a substantial increase in 
dividend is now recommended. 


I have already stressed the importance of 
accumulating strong internal reserves in order 
to meet any unforeseeable contingencies with 
which the society may be faced in the future 
and which it is impossible to assess at the 
present time. In the light of this, and bearing 
in mind that we are at the beginning of a new 
quinquennium involving more development 
at home and overseas, our shareholders would 
be unwise to expect for some time any further 
increase in the dividend. 


In conclusion, both I and the directors, 
and I am sure that I can also speak for the 
shareholders and policyholders, would like 
to express our gratitude and thanks to our 
general manager, Mr G. W. Bridge, and to 
all his officials and staff at home and overseas, 
for the splendid contribution they have made 
to the success of the society. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The annual géneral- meeting of North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 9th in Edin- 
burgh. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the Chairman, the 
Right Honourable Lord Brand, CMG, DCL: 


Fire Department.—During the past year 
the experience of this very important section 
of our business has, I am sorry to say, been 
unsatisfactory. This is due almost entirely 
to the outcome of our United States and 
Canadian business though in the United 
Kingdom the results from our Fire Depart- 
ment business were not as good as those to 
which we are accustomed largely owing to 
the abnormal number of claims for water 
damage following burst pipes in the very 
severe weather conditions of the early part 
of the year. 


Premiums at £18,480,490 show an increase 
of £1,054,463 compared with the 1955 figure 
of £17,426,027 whilst losses at £9,905,399 
show an increase of £1,345,203 over the 
figure of £8,560,196 in the previous year with 
a ratio of 53.60 per cent against 49.12 per 
cent in 1955. 

After an addition of £265,606 to the Pro- 
vision for Unexpired Risks we are left with 
an adverse balance on our Fire Account this 
year of £318,669, 1.72 per cent, which com- 
pares wtih a profit of £491,268, 2.82 per 
cent, in the previous year. 


Casualty Department.—Total premiums 
amounted to £9,428,598, being £1,768,650 
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in excess of those for 1955. Total claims 
incurred amounted to £5,453,510 against 
£4,135,629, the percentage of claims to 
premiums being 57.84 per cent compared 
with 53.99 per cent for 1955. 


Commission, Expenses of Management 
and Overseas Taxes were £3,937,411 com- 
pared with £3,072,140 for the previous year, 
the respective ratios to premiums being 
41.76 per cent for 1956 and 40.10 per cent 
for 1955. 


There is an underwriting loss of £165,175, 
1.75 per cent of premiums compared with an 
underwriting profit of £237,927, 3.11 per 
cent for 1955. 


Marine Department.—The Marine pre- 
mium income for 1956 was £1,837,413, 
which compares with £1,730,660 in 1955. 


We have transferred the sum of £338,532 
from our Marine Fund to Profit and Loss 
Account. 


Life Department—We again wrote a 
record volume of new business, the total 
new sums assured after deduction of re- 
assurances given off being £14,384,500 in 
1956 compared with £13,791,700 in 1955. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account.— 
Net Interest on Investments amounts to 
£1,171,492 compared with £1,133,727 in the 
previous year. The operations in the Fire, 
Accident and Marine Accounts during the 
year resulted in a net loss of £145,313 com- 
pared with a profit of £1,060,831 in 1955. 


The proposed dividend of 2s. 3d. 
share and the preference dividend 
absorb £751,812. 


United Kingdom Taxes amount ‘o 
£299,587 and Overseas Taxes charged to 
this Account £5,211. 


per 
will 











GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 
GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD, 10. 
A comprehensive range of refractories serving all industries is produced by the Company and its Subsidiaries at their Works 


and Quarries situated in many parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and in Belgium. Research and technical field service facilities are 
available. ‘The Company has offices and representatives throughout the United Kingdom and Agents in all parts of the world. 


SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET: GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD. & SUBSIDIARIES : 
Based on figures as at 3ist December, 1956. 





ee 
Capital Reserves = 
Revenue Reserves and d Unappropriated 1 Profits 


Fixed Assets 


£ 
sien ; 4,272,639 
Less : Accumulated Depreciation aes 


2,134,999 


£ 
1,250,000 
398,597 
1,230,021 


Liabilities 1,983,658 


Trade beensieatiee, etc, 


Current Assets... 2 719,544 


4,862,276 
os 





4,862,276 
SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION 





ACCOUNT OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD. 


Profit for year after providing for Depreciation, Taxation, etc. 
Net Distribution for year to Shareholders ... 


£ 
a ee ee ae ie a a 
er ey oe ae ‘ -» 125,781 


£159,376 


Retained in the business 





EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT : 

The Gross Sales of your Group of Companies have exceeded those of last year by almost 20 per cent, and Export Sales again 
exceeded £1 million. This substantial increase in the turnover was most gratifying, especially as a considerable proportion of it was 
in specialities such as “* Ferroclad ” Brick, “‘ Densyl,” and the ‘* Sillmax ” range of high alumina products. 

This has been another year of progress. The Group Trading Surplus for 1956 amounted to £871,119, which shows an increase 
of £179,720 over 1955. Your Directors recommend a Dividend of 17$ per cent, less Income Tax 

The statement then referred to the progress of the three major Capital development programmes and continued: During the 
year record tonnages of output have been established. 

As part of our schemes for increasing our production capacity, work on the erection of a new tunnel kiln at Lowood Works, 
near Sheffield, has been commenced, and as a result of this and other projects we shall, in the near future, be in a position to increase 
substantially our production of basic and other high class refractories. 

At home the demand for our products remains at a high level and we feel that the future is “full of promise. 
continues to expand at a very satisfactory rate. 

Your Directors have been giving careful consideration to the proposals that this country should, to a modified extent, link itself 
to the European Free Trade Area. While I have little doubt that we should be able to increase our continental trade, we must not 
overlook the possibility that some of our best customers in this country might be seriously affected by continental competition. 


Copies of the Accounts and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, Genefax House, Sheffield, 10. 


Our export trade 
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Peninsular and Oriental JP» 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 






Steam Navigation Company 





“Every New 
an expression of 
Faith in the Future” 


Who would have thought a year ago that a few months later the greatest 
international shipping highway in the world would be blocked ? 


heyy my may well ask what the closing of the Canal has cost the 


P. & O. Group. 


The losses on the liner voyages subsequent to those which had been begun when 
the dislocation occurred, have been reduced by surcharges on the freight and passage 


earnings. 


The tramps owned by the Group have, of course, benefited from the 


high market rates induced by the closing of the Canal. Not all has been loss for 


the Group as a whole. 


But you will, I hope, see from this very brief mention of 


some of the factors involved that it is impossible to evaluate the nett loss to the Group 
through the seizure of the Canal by Egypt in July 1956, simply because much of 
it has been indirect and will continue for long after the ships are passing through 


the Canal again. 


To the citizens of this country in their personal lives, to the commercial com- 


munity, as well as to shipping, this act of sabotage has caused grievous loss. 
not only to the West, but also to the East. 


TAXATION AND TANKERS 





YEAR 
1955-56 





LIBERIA took ONE year to increase 
its total fleet by 1,582,000 tons 





TEN 


YEARS 4 
1947-56 





UNITED KINGDOM took TEN years to 
q increase its total fleet by 1,521,000 tons 








a 








I said a vear ago that your Board were studying 
the posi ion created by the increasing number of 
ships registered in countries where little or no 
taxation is levied. Two facts are enough to 


show the scale of the problem. First, the growth 
m the tonnage registered in Liberia during the 
twelve months ended 30th June, 1956, has been 
greater than the growth in tonnage registered in 
the U.K. during the ten years 1947-1956. 
Secondly, during the year 1956 the combined 
tonnage of Liberian and Panamanian tankers 





And 


actually surpassed the total of British tanker 
tonnage and these two countries combined are 
now the largest tanker owners in the world. 

We came to the conclusion, after the most 
exhaustive investigation, that we could not ignore 
the attraction of investing in a shipping company 
which would operate in a tax-free country. We 
therefore decided to form a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary company, the Charter Shipping Com- 
pany, which has been registered in Bermuda and 
which has already placed contracts for several 
tankers. The Board of the Company intend that 
any tankers which may be owned by Charter 
Shipyving Company will be registered under the 
British flag, will be manned according to British 
standarc s and at British rates of wages; the ships 
will be at the disposal of the British Government 
as are ships owned in this country. 


BUDGET CONCESSION WELCOMED 


The Chancellor’s proposals to extend the invest- 
ment allowance for shipping to 40%, has greatly 
altered this picture. This was the most important 
single concession for which the Shipping Industry 
had asked, and we are most grateful to the 
Chancellor for meeting it and so enabling us to 
face the problem of replacement with a very much 
greater chance of success than before. 

There has not been time for us to consider 
fully whether as a consequence we should reduce 
Our proposed investment in Charter Shipping 


Ship... 


Company, but at least this concession will do 
more than any other step to remove the induce- 
ments to shipping capital to continue in the 
future to flow into tax free countries. 


OUR EARNINGS 


Rates of freight current at the time when the 

lans for a ship are being prepared are not 
infrequently below what is required to show a 
reasonable return on the investment. But 
fortunately importers and exporters are starting 
to appreciate that if new ships are to be built to 
keep open the lifelines of trade, rates of freight 
must rise to a level which allows for the current 
cost of replacement besides providing reasonable 
interest on capital invested in the ship. In the 
long term, unless this simple economic fact is 
recognised, the money to pay for new ships will 
not be forthcoming. 

Had it not been for the Canal upheaval, I 
believe that the results for this present year to 
date would have shown considerable improvement 
on the figures for the same period in the accounts 
before you. Tramp rates have been very high 
although now well below their peak; there has 
been time for rate increases in some of the liner 
trades to produce results and as a result—in spite 
of everything—our net earnings as a group for 
the current year before taxation, based on indi- 
vidual returns received at this date, are just about 
the same as the corresponding figures for last 
year. 

* 


If you are interested in these extracts 
from Sir William Currie’s speech at the 117th 
Annual General Meeting please write for a full 
report to the Secretary, P & O Steam Navigation 
Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 








a THE WAR ENDED our faith in the 
future of Britain has been symbolised in the 
construction for our Group fleets of more 
than 1.3 miilion gross tons of passenger and 
cargo ships at a cost of over £150 million. 
Every new ship is an expression of faith in 
the future. 
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THE BRITISH WAGON COMPANY ©0W & GATE LIMITED 
LIMITED 


COMPANY’S LONG SERVICE TO INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


The eighty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The British Wagon Company Limited 
was held at the Company’s Offices, 23 Moor- 
gate, Rotherham, on April 12th, the Chair- 
man, Mr W. H. Copley, FCA, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Statement: 


The Net Earnings of the Group for 1956 
of £922,343 show an increase on 1955 of 
£131,000, and the Net Profit for the year of 
£229,217 after providing for taxation is a 
satisfactory result. 


A first Interim Dividend of 5 per cent on 
the Paid up Capital was distributed on 
August 1, 1956, and a second Interim Divi- 
dend of 15 per cent was paid on March 15, 
1957, making a total of 20 per cent for the 
year. No further dividend will be recom- 
mended in respect of 1956. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In our report last year we referred to the 
effect which the Hire-purchase (Control) 
Order No. 180, introduced on February 18, 
1956, was likely to have on our business. 
You will recall that this Order provided for 
a minimum initial rent of 50 per cent. Not 
only did this Order reduce the amount of 
our average investment per case, but it 
also put a considerable brake on the 
demand for hire-purchase facilities through- 
out the year. 


This reduction in business unfortunately 
coincided with increased money cost, and 
rising overhead expenses, by no means all 
of which were passed on to our hirers. 


In these circumstances it may appear 
anomalous to report a record profit for 1956, 
but as you know, the earnings on our hire- 
purchase business are spread over the life 
of the Agreements, which may be up to two 
years, and it follows that the reduction in our 
hire-purchase business in 1956 will have an 
effect upon our earnings in 1957. 


Early in this current year the pendulum 
swung somewhat in our favour. As you will 
remember, the motor car manufacturers 
experienced increasing difficulty with their 
export markets in the latter part of 1956, 
and this position was materially aggravated 
by the Suez Crisis. In addition, following the 
introduction of petrol rationing in December, 
sales in the Home market were seriously cur- 
tailed. 


In order to stimulate a demand for motor 
cars in an effort to maintain employment 
during the temporary recession the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to relax the Hire- 
purchase (Control) Order on motor cars and 
light vans, reducing the initial rent required 
from 50 per cent to 20 per cent of the cost 
price. 


It is difficult to see why this relaxation was 


not extended to cover heavy commercial 
vehicles and agricultural machinery. 


On February 7, 1957, we were glad to 
learn that the Bank rate had been reduced 
by 3 per cent to 5 per cent. This showed 
an immediate saving upon our short term 
borrowings and represents a welcome contri- 
bution towards our steadily increasing over- 
heads, which we have been unable to offset by 
increased turnover. 


Summarising, 1957 has opened on a more 
cheerful note than pervaded 1956, although 


in the same way that the decrease in 
business in 1956 will have a marked effect 
upon the earnings of the current year, im- 
provement in 1957 will yield most of its 
fruits in 1958. 


PERMANENT POWERS TO CONTROL 
HIRE PURCHASE BUSINESS 


We learned from the Queen’s Speech last 
autumn that we are to have additional legis- 
lation to take permanent powers to control 
the terms of hire-purchase business on the 
one hand, and the manner and extent of 
borrowings by Hire-purchase Companies on 
the other. 


Your Company has always been conducted 
on the most conservative lines, and we would 
not oppose a reasonable degree of control pro- 
viding that it does not hinder normal growth. 
However, if there is to be permanent legisla- 
tion to control the terms of hire-purchase 
business on the one hand, and the ratio of 
borrowings to capital and reserves on the 
other, we should clearly be freed from the 
yoke of the Capital Issues Committee and be 
able to increase our borrowings on the terms 
we think best suited to our business within 
the prescribed limitations. 


A VERY SOUND BORROWING BASE 


We submit that there is no case for the 
suggested introduction of a statutory liquidity 
ratio. Although the growth of Finance Com- 
panies in this country is, with some excep- 
tions like ourselves, comparatively recent, the 
inherently liquid nature of our business pro- 
vides a very sound borrowing base. Deposit 
loans, mainly at three and six months’ notice, 
are relatively long dated compared to the 
period of repayment appertaining to Bank and 
Building Society funds, and our Assets are 
self-liquidating in about 20 months even in 
free trading conditions. 


Building Societies are required to make 
periodical returns to the Registrar, and in our 
view the adoption of a similar procedure in 
the appropriate form for Finance Companies 
would provide an adequate safeguard and 
would be a much more workable arrangement 
than the cumbrous legislation envisaged. 


We have endeavoured to convey these views 
to the Government through Finance Houses 
Association. 


In spite of current frustrations we remain 
quietly confident that the need for our ser- 
vices will ensure our continued progress. 
There are other countries within the 
Commonwealth, however, where great strides 
are being made, because people there still 
have the incentive to work and take respon- 
sibility, and where private enterprise can 
flourish in freer conditions. Our long service 
to commerce and industry at home has given 
us many valuable introductions overseas, 
which are being carefully but energetically 
followed up. 


The Report concluded with a review of the 
satisfactory progress of the Subsidiary Com- 
panies. 


The Report and Accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


The Special Resolution amending the 
Articles of Association of the Company in 
accordance with the requirements of the Stock 
Exchanges was sanctioned. 


A VERY GOOD YEAR 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Cow & Gate Limited was held on April 12th 
at Guildford. Mr Ernest E. Taylor, CBE 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director), 
presided and, having paid tribute to Mr 
Bramwell- Gates on his retirement from the 
Chairmanship owing to ill-health, continued: 


I am pleased to announce that we have had 
a very good year, and the total trading profit 
of the Group has increased by almost 
£300,000. Nearly every Company in England 
has been affected by the credit squeeze, and 
it is obvious that, at any rate for the time 
being, we have got to finance the development 
and expansion of the Company largely from 
our Own resources. For this reason we have 
decided this year to put more to reserve than 
last year and maintain the dividend at 175 per 
cent. In spite of the building of reserves it 
is apparent that your Company will be requir- 
ing more permanent capital, and I hope that 
during the coming year I may have some 
statement to make about this and to invite 
your co-operation and participation. 


It is interesting to recall that in 1955 we 
had a revaluation of the freehold and !ease- 
hold properties in the United Kingdom made 
by Messrs Debenham, Tewson & Chinnocks, 
and in their opinion the valuation of the 
Companies’ properties stands at upwards of 
£1} million above the book figures. The new 
figures are shown in the Group accounts. 


OUR INFANT FOODS SUPREME 


Sales of our infant foods have increased 
during the past year, and indeed there has 
been a steady increase for the past six years, 
which we believe shows that parents are more 
than ever determined to see that their children 
get a proper start in life. 

Many shareholders may perhaps not realise 
the ramifications of the Cow & Gate Group. 
Not only do subsidiary companies retail 
bottled milk, butter, cream and cheese, but 
we also manufacture butter, cream and 
cheese. For those who prefer the best 
English butter there is “Farmer’s Wife” 
and “Rose of Torridge.” Our Farmer's 
Wife and Double Devon creams, which are 
long-keeping fresh creams of the finest 
quality, can be bought from  dairymen, 
grocers and fruiterers over a very wide area. 


I am glad to say that, largely as a result 
of the work of the English Country Cheese 
Council, many of our excellent territorial 
cheeses such as Wensleydale, Caerphilly, 
Lancashire, etc., previously little known 
beyond the confines of their local areas, are 
now becoming popular on a much wider scale. 


We have also ‘recently introduced 
“Creamed Rice,” which is a milk pudding 
packed in cans. 


On the liquid milk side we have expanded 
still further, but mainly in our existing 
operating areas, because we believe that after 
so many years of extensive growth we should 
consolidate our business, and in the coming 
years this should increase the profitability of 
the liquid milk subsidiary companies. 

Our business in Canada is going ahead by 
leaps and bounds, and Farmer’s Wife, a milk 
food which is largely used as a foundation for 
infant feeding by the medical profession m 
this Dominion, is earning the tremendous 
reputation which Cow & Gate already enjoys 
in this country. 

At the moment profits in Canada, are com- 
paratively small but in the years to come we 
are certain that we shall have a ‘ine an 
profitable business there. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


THE HONOURABLE W. B. L. BARRINGTON’S REVIEW 


The One Hundred and Eighth Annual 
General Meeting of the Gresham Life Assur- 
ance Society Limited was held on April 11th 
at 188 Fleet Street, London, EC. 


The Honourable W. B. L. Barrington, the 
chairman, who presided, said: 


Before I proceed, I would refer with deep 
regret to the death in July last of Mr Henry 
Hoare, who had been a director of the Society 
for 48 years until his retirement in May of 
last year. He will be greatly missed by all of 
us. We benefited for many years from his 
wise counsel, his great knowledge and charm- 
ing personality. His place on the board has 
been filled by Sir Charles Norton, MBE, MC, 
whose name will be submitted to this meeting 


. for re-election. Sir Charles, who is a director 


of the Legal & General and is the immediate 
past president of the Law Society, is a most 
welcome addition to our board. 


Lord Harcourt has now returned from 
Washington on relinquishing his office as Her 
Majesty’s Economic Minister. I am sure you 
will all wish to join with me in congratulating 
him on his being created a KCMG in 
recognition of his valuable services. 


NEW BUSINESS 
RECORD 


I referred last year to the imminent 
nationalisation of our business in India. 
This has now been carried out and, of course, 
has resulted in the loss of that branch’s large 
production, but it is pleasing to be able to 
record that, in spite of this, our results for 
1956 were an all time record for the Society. 
Our total new sums assured under life and 
endowment policies of all types, after deduct- 
ing sums reassured, amounted to £12,545,000, 
compared with £11,992,000 in 1955 and 
£12,502,000 in 1954. 


This excellent result is mainly accounted 
for by an increase in our British new business, 
from £6,939,000 in the previous year to 
£8,545,000 in 1956. Allowing for the loss 
of our nationalised Indian business our 
remaining overseas branches did very well in 
producing £4 million in new sums assured. 
The increased total production is indeed wel- 


, come and I have no doubt that you will wish 


me to express a special vote of thanks to our 
agency organisation, including the managers 
and staff of our branches in this country and 
overseas, for their excellent efforts. 


INDIA 


During 1956, the Indian Government 
passed a law nationalising all life assurance 
business in India, and as from September 1, 
1956, the large and valuable portfolio which 
the Gresham had built up in that country 
over more than 60 years passed to the newly 
formed Life Insurance Corporation of India. 
Whilst we cannot but regret the decision of 
the Government of India to nationalise life 
assurance, we have every confidence that the 
conditions of the nationalisation will be car- 
tied out with fairness to all concerned. We 
feel sure, also, that our former policyholders 
will continue to receive the service and atten- 
tion to which they were accustomed and 
which caused them to effect their policies 
with the Gresham in the first place. 





THE SOCIETY’S 
FUNDS 


Following the Indian nationalisation the 
life assurance fund decreased during the year 
from £22,332,848 to £20,896,436. The total 
funds of the Society amounted to £21,150,195 
at the end of the year. 


A further fall occurred during the year in 
the Stock Exchange quotations of all fixed 
interest investments, and the generally up- 
ward trend in the values of Ordinary shares 
which has been experienced for some years 
was reversed. Nevertheless, the usual valua- 
tion of the Society’s assets as a whole, that 
is, including the investments in property, 
revealed that the assets appear in the balance 
sheet at values which in the aggregate were 
= their market value at December 31st 
ast. 


There is an increase in the average rate 
of interest, net of United Kingdom income 
tax, earned by the Society’s funds. The 
rate of interest in 1956 was £4 lls. 3d. per 
cent, compared with £4 3s. per cent in 1955, 
but perhaps I should explain that part of 
this increase is accounted for by certain 
effects of the nationalisation in India. 


PREMIUM INCOME 


During 1956 the Society received pre- 
miums, net of reassurances, amounting to 
£3,587,648, whilst income from all sources 
amounted to £4,476,170. These figures are 
both approximately £225,000 less than those 
for 1955, which again is due to the exclusion 
of figures for India. 


TAX CONCESSIONS 


You will no doubt have read with pleasure 
of two somewhat overdue tax__concessions 
which were included in the Finance Act, 
1956. 


First, the Act provided a relief to annuit- 
ants for which life offices had been pressing 
for many years. “ Purchased annuities” are 
now taxed only on the interest portion of 
each payment, the part representing the 
return of the purchase money being free of 
tax. 


The other concession affects the self- 
employed, including many members of the 
professional classes, who are now, within 
limits, relieved of both income tax and 
surtax On premiums for approved types of 
deferred annuity policies. 


MANAGEMENT AND 
STAFF 


I would again express our appreciation of 
the admirable work of our manager and 
secretary, Mr Chapman, and his excellent 
staff who have had many complicated 
problems to deal with particularly in 


connection with the nationalisation of our 


Indian portfolio and the completion of the 
Egyptian transfer. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and, the other formal business having 
been transacted, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RECORD .NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The one hundred and fifty second 
Annual General Meeting of the Caledonian 
Insurance Company will be held on May 9th, 
in Edinburgh. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement of the Chairman, Mr P. G. 
Macdonald, WS: 


Previous Chairmen have from time to time 
commented on our unfavourable underwrit- 
ing results in the United States of America, 
which have persisted over many years. The 
Board decided to sell as at December 31, 
1956, to the Peerless Insurance Company, of 
Keen, New Hampshire, the Caledonian- 
American Insurance Company, our Ameri- 
can Subsidiary, together with the portfolio 
of business written by our United States 
branch. The profit resulting from the sale 
of our subsidiary has been used to strengthen 
the Company’s inner reserves. 


Life Department.— I am pleased again to 
report record new Life business for the 
Company. After deducting Reassurances the 
new Sums Assured, including Group Life 
business, amounted to £4,286,000 as against 
£3,918,000 last year and Annuity Bonds 
securing £407,000 per annum were issued as 
compared with £327,700 in the previous 
year. 


Our Life premium income’ exceeded 
£1,162,000 and has increased by more than 
£39,000 and net interest income increased by 
more than £53,000 to £546,304. The rate of 
interest earned in the year before deduction 
of tax was £5 9s. 10d. ; in the previous year 
the rate earned was £5 6s. After deduction 
of tax the corresponding rates are £4 3s. 4d. 
and £4. 


The Life Fund before allocation of the 
Shareholders’ portion of profits stood at 
£13,822,838 as compared with £12,993,608 a 
year ago. 


Last year was the final year of another 
Triennium. The results of the Actuarial 
Valuation are extremely satisfactory. Rever- 
sionary Bonuses have been declared for the 
three years ended December 31, 1956; 
ordinary participating Whole Life Assur- 
ances receiving 50s. per cent per annum and 
Endowment Assurances receiving 48s. per 
cent per annum, both calculated on the Sum 
Assured. At our last Triennial Valuation the 
corresponding bonus rates were 42s. and 40s. 
per cent per annum, In respect of Retire- 
ment Pension Policies a Reversionary Bonus 
of 45s. per £100 of guaranteed pension per 
annum has been declared. Reversionary 
Bonuses have also been declared at appro- 
priate rates in respect of all other classes of 
participating Policies according to the profit- 
earning capacity of the respective classes of 
Assurance. , ) 


We have also decided that With Profit 
Policies becoming claims by death or 
maturity after December 31, 1956 will, until 
further notice, be granted interim bonuses at 
the same rates. 


After allocating £130,000 to additional 
reserves we are carrying forward £143,370 
as against £138,864 when our last Triennial 
Valuation was made. 


These very favourable results justify a 
confident outlook for the future and demon- 
strate the attractiveness of a “ Caledonian ” 
With Profits Policy. 


The total premium income for all depart- 
ments was £8,960,279 compared with 


£9,316,904 for 1955. 





ATLAS COPCO AB 


(Compressed Air Engineers) 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


ORDERS AND DELIVERIES AT 
RECORD LEVEL 


The annual general meeting of Atlas 
Copco AB was held in Stockholm on Satur- 
day, April 13th. The following is an extract 
from the report submitted and approved at 
the meeting : 


The Board of Directors and the Managing 
Director (Mr Walter Wehtje) have pleasure 
in submitting herewith their Report on the 
Company’s activities during 1956. 


The Board are pleased to report that both 
orders received and _ deliveries effected 
reached a record level during the year. 
Deliveries in 1956 totalled Kr.159 million 
(£11 million) and exceeded the previous 
year’s figure by Kr.30 million (£2.1 million). 
It is expected that delivery dates can be 
shortened during 1957, an . improvement 
which should strengthen sales still further. 


The aggregate value of invoiced orders 
rose from Kr.247 million (£17 million) in 
1955 to Kr.315 million (£21.7 million) in 
1956. Sales were particularly high in 
Sweden, Canada, France and Italy. Out of 
the total of invoiced orders 70 per cent were 
distributed to subsidiaries and agents abroad, 
and 30 per cent to the Swedish sales com- 
pany. New associate companies have been 
set up in Austria and the Belgian Congo. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A new pusher-feed rock drill, larger and 
faster than existing models, was introduced 
during the year. Manufacture has also 
begun of large rock drilling machines for 
long-hole drilling and for use with wagon 
drills. The Company also introduced a 
dentist’s drill, driven by compressed air, 
which has aroused great interest. Other de- 
velopments have included transport trucks 
driven by compressed air for use under- 
ground and a loading machine running on 
rubber tyres, based on an Italian design. 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


The steadily rising demand for the Com- 
pany’s products entailed an increase in pro- 
duction. Owing to the growing difficulties in 
achieving such an increase on the required 
scale, the Company acquired a share majority 
in Arpic Engineering SA, of Antwerp, a 
former competitor. This firm is equipped 
with modern and well-organised workshops 
and, according to present plans, will be used 
to manufacture those portable compressors 
which have been built in Stockholm up to 
now. 


In the year under review 200 new em- 
ployees joined the Company in’ Stockholm. 


RESULTS 


Thanks to the larger turnover the gross 
operating profit increased from Kr.23 million 
(£1.6 million) in 1955 to nearly Kr.28 million 
(£1.9 million) in 1956. » 


This increase was largely offset by in- 
creased depreciation on buildings and 
machinery, higher administrative costs and 
interest charges, and a slight reduction in 
dividends paid by subsidiaries. 


Owing to the heavy burden of taxation and 
the high level of investment duties the results 
were still further reduced so that the net 
profit was only slightly higher than in the 
previous year. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


The Company’s profit for the year was Kr. 
8,224,989 (£0.6 million) compared with Kr. 
7,861,170 (£0.5 million) in 1955. Figures 
show that profits totalling Kr.13,014,224 
(£0.9 million) are at the disposal of the 
General Meeting. The Board of Directors 
accordingly propose to distribute a dividend 
of 10 per cent (i.e. Kr.2.50 per share) totalling 
Kr.4,900,000 (£3.3 million), and to carry 
forward to 1957 the balance of Kr.8,114,224 
(£0.6 million). 





NATION LIFE AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE 


PROGRESS REVIEWED 


The thirty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Nation Life and General Assurance 
Company Limited was held on April 16th at 
Teddington, Mr H. Cox, the chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


The company’s income during 1956 was 
£324,359, as compared with £312,756 for 
1955, an increase of £11,603. The premium 
income for the year was £275,697. The new 
sums assured totalled £430,615 in 1956 as 
compared with £502,082 in the previous 
year. The average sum assured per policy 
was £89 as compared with £82 in 1955. 


The company continues to increase the 
amount of the sum assured per policy issued, 
and our house purchase prospectus has 
assisted in this. We continue to bring the 
advantages of our home service to members 
of the community who are not ordinarily 
associated with industrial assurance. Some 
of our policies are for substantial sums 
assured, and we have arrangements for re- 
assurance so that the liability of the company 
is strictly limited. 


During the year we have paid to our 
policyholders £152,053, the total being made 
up of claims by death £35,745, maturity 
£108,512, and cash surrender £7,796. In 
1955 our payments to policyholders amounted 
to £137,582. 


It is the policy of your board to encourage 
policyholders to maintain their business in 
force and we believe that our arrangements 
do help our policyholders, The rate of 
collections to premiums due to be collected 
is extremely satisfactory, being 98.6 per cent 
for the year. We have contractual obligations 
to our policyholders to revive or reinstate our 
policies within 12 months from the date of 
lapsing. 

Our increased income for the year indicates 
that your board’s judgment was correct in 
believing that opening the branch offices 
would lead to increased premium income. 
We believe our expenses ratio is at its peak, 
and with increased premium income lower 
working costs must follow. 


Our investment income was £47,371, an 
increase of £4,360 as compared with 1955, 
and the net interest yield on the fund was 
£5 5s. 3d. per cent as compared with 
£4 18s. 5d. per cent for 1955. 


You have a recomendation that a final 
dividend of 6d. per 5s. stock unit (free of 
tax) be paid, making a total dividend of 8d. 
per 5s. stock unit (free of tax) for the year 
ended December 31, 1956. The directors 
also recommend that the payment of an 
interim dividend of 2d. per 5s. stock unit 
(free of tax) be made for the year ending 
December 31, 1957. 

Your board decided to issue a prospectus 
for Ordinary Branch business, to operate 
from January 1, 1957, the purpose of the 
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prospectus being the issue of policies for our 
retirement annuity plan, approved under the 
Finance Act of 1956. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS EXCEEDS £10M 


The hundred and tthirty-third Annual 
General Meeting of the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society was held on 
April 17th, at the Society’s Chief Office, 15, 
St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1: 


Lieutenant Colonel Sir Francis HUH, 
Humphrys, GCMG, GCVO, KBE, CIE, the 
chairman, presided and, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said: 


Although the year 1956 was one of con- 
siderable disturbance, both political and 
economic, I am glad to be able to place 
before you a Report which, with the accom- 
panying Accounts, gives evidence of con- 
tinued. steady progress in the Society’s 
affairs. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The amount of the net new Sums Assured 
under individual and group Life Assurances 
exceeded £10 million for the first time, the 
actual figure being £10,126,000, as compared 
with £9,821,000 for 1955. In addition, 
provision was made for Deferred Annuities 
of £355,000 per annum under the new form 
= Pension Contract which we introduced in 

955. 


I should like once more to express our 
thanks to the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation for the valuable help we have 
continued to rece’ * from them. 


CLAIMS 


The claims by death, at £570,000, were 
considerably heavier than those of the 
previous year, but rémained well within the 
provision made in our valuation. Fluctua- 
tions in the amount of death claims are 
inevitable, and we were fortunate in experi- 
—_ an exceptionally favourable year in 
955. 


The claims by maturity, amounting to 
£684,000, were also greater than those of 
1955, but this is merely a reflection of the 
amount of business on our books. 


PROGRESS OF FUNDS 


As a result of the year’s transactions, the 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds increased 
by over £1,500,000 to £27,364,000. 

The Capital Redemption and Annuity 
Certain Funds fell by about £225,000 to 
£2,118,000. Since the “return of capital” 
element in an ordinary Immediate Annuity 
is now not taxable under the 1956 Finance 
Act, contracts for Annuities Certain, which 
alone used to enjoy this concession, have 
become less attractive. 


INVESTMENTS 


We have valued our assets on the same 
conservative lines as usual, and their market 
value continues to show a substantial margin 
over the figure at which they appear in the 
Balance Sheet. 
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The gross yield on the Life Assurance 
Fund increased by 3s. 3d. to £5 17s. 2d. per 
cent, and the net yield by 2s. 7d. to £4 8s. 1d. 
per cent. 












THE VALUE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 





Life Offices today perform so many com- 
plex tasks that their basic function—that of 
providing simple Life ‘ Assurance—is in 
danger of being submerged. The unique 
value of Life Assurance to the married man, 
during his working years, is self-evident in 
these days when heavy taxation makes the 
saving Of adequate capital sums by other 
means so difficult, Its continuing value to 
the married man, after retirement on 
pension is, however, just as real though 
not, perhaps, when viewed from earlier life, 
s0 obvious. 














When retirement on pension occurs and 
stock has to be taken of the family’s income 
position, the husband’ may feel forced, by 
lack of capital resources, to exchange the 
pension on his own life for a smaller “ last 
survivor ” pension in order that a portion of 
the income may continue, after his death, 
toa wife or other dependant. If, however, 
there are in existence adequate Whole Life 
policies on his life to make provision for his 
dependants after his death, all need to 
consider such a «eduction in pension income 
is avoided. 
















If, further, the payment of premiums upon 
these policies has been arranged to cease at 
the retirement age, not only can the pension 
be enjoyed in full but also there is concurrent 
relief, at the most welcome moment, from 
further premium payments. It only remains 
for me to add, in this connection, that the 
terms quoted by this Society for Whole Life 
policies with premiums limited in number 
are most attractive. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 














COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BROWN BROTHERS LTD. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
BUSINESS 


The sixtieth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Brown Brothers Limited was held in London 
on April 12, 1957. 


Sir Richard Yeabsley, CBE, FCA, the 
Chairman, presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: I am 
pleased to report once again sales at a record 
level. However, there has been a consider- 
able increase in operating expenses, with the 
result that the net trading profit of the 
Group, amounts to £976,894, compared with 
£1,096,929 for the previous year. 


The Group net profit, before tax, amounts 
to £789,342, as against £941,944 a year ago. 


The provision for taxation amounts to 
£460,419, leaving a net profit for the Group, 
after charging taxation, of £328,923. 


The directors propose a final payment of 
10 per cent (less tax) on the issued Ordinary 
capital, making a total of 12} per cent for 
the year. 


No capital as been issued by the Company 
for cash since the sum of £326,880 was raised 
in 1951. Since that time the business of the 
Company has greatly expanded. 


At the present time, plans have been pre- 
pared for the building of certain properties, 
at a combined cost of approximately £250,000. 


To finance these projects, and to ensure 
that the further development of the Company 
will not be hindered, your Directors have 
obtained permission from the Capital Issues 
Committee to raise the sum of £400,000 by 
way of mortgage on certain of our properties. 

I mentioned in my speech last year that 
we were hoping to introduce a simple form 
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of Employees Profit Sharing Scheme. I am 
pleased to say that this has now been carried 
into effect. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Our Motor Departments are fully employed 
in servicing the repairing industry of the 
Motor Trade. 


The facilities of our tyre fitting departments 
have been kept fully employed and. once 
again we can report an increased business. 


The Cycle section showed a substantial 
reduction in the early part of the year. In 
the last months, however, sales showed a 
considerable improvement. 


It is pleasing to report further progress in 
our Radio and Electrical departments. 


NEW SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


The Needham Engineering Company, 
Limited. The Share Capital of this old- 
established company, which specialises in 
the electrical, radio and machinery fields, 
was acquired during the year. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The rebuilding programme at our main 
premises at Great Eastern Street is making 
good progress. During the next few weeks 
we shall be opening a new branch of the 
parent company in Sheffield. 


At this stage it is impossible to make any 
reliable forecast of our prospects for the 
coming year. Sales for the first two months 
compare favourably with the opening months 
of 1956. Attention must be drawn, however, 
to the fact that this increase in sales is not, 
in itself, sufficient to cover the continued 
increase in costs of all kinds. 


The report was adopted. 








THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


HIGH BONUSES 







The annual general meeting of The 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society was 
held on April 16th in London. 


In his speech to the members Mr Kenneth 
Moore said thae in spite of the strains and 
stresses of political and international troubles 
of the years 1955 and 1956 the biennial valua- 
tion showed the Society’s affairs to be in 
thoroughly sound shape. The bonuses 
declared, 52s. 6d. per cent per annum com- 
pound on whole life policies and 47s. 6d. per 
cent per annum compound for endowment 
assurances, were amongst the highest in the 
long history of the Society. Equally signifi- 
cant was the decision that interim bonuses 
also were to be at these high rates. 




















EXCELLENT VALUATION 
RESULTS 







The Chairman went on to comment on 
some of the individual items in the valuation 
report and accounts. 


Mortality experience had continued to be 














remarkably favourable. The valuation of 
assurances had again been carried out on the 
1924/1929 mortality tables—a conservative 
basis having regard to the striking improve- 
ment in the expectation of life since that 
period, which would be reflected in the new 
mortality tables due to be published this year 
by the Institute and Faculty of Actuaries. 
The rate of interest earned on the total funds, 
including the Reserve Fund, had risen over 
the last two years from £3 14s. 7d. per cent 
to £4 3s. 9d. per cent after deduction of 
income tax, a significant increase which was, 
however, in part, a reflex of the considerable 
fall which had taken place in the market 
value of fixed interest securities in the same 
period. 

Although it had been impossible to avoid 
depreciation on the Society’s holdings of fixed 
interest securities, it had, to a considerable 
extent, been off-set by substantial apprecia- 
tion on the Society’s holdings of Ordinary 
Shares. These holdings of Ordinary Shares 
amounted at December 3lst last to over 
£3,800,000—representing roughly 27 per cent 
of our total assets. These shares, which in the 
main had an external or international favour, 
including a substantial proportion of Canadian 
and American equities of the highest class, 
had served the Society well with the result 
that the free reserve fund stood at the end 


of a very troublesome period at £1,100,000 
or 11 per cent of the marketable securities. 

Mr Kenneth Moore then looked back over 
past history and recalled references by the 
Society’s Chairman in the 1920s, Mr J. 
Maynard Keynes (afterwards Lord Keynes) 
to the case for an active investment policy 
and for investment in ordinary shares 
“ within the due bounds of prudence.” The 
Society’s progressive lead at that time was 
materially divergent from the practice of 
other life offices but, thirty years later, what 
was regarded in the past as a distinctly 
unorthodox development of investment 
policy, had now become common practice. 
This had operated in the national interest 
and, for policyholders, as a most valuable 
hedge against the evils of inflation. 


MANAGEMENT AND DIRECTORATE 


A tribute was paid to Mr Recknell who 
retired after thirty-three years in the service 
of the Society including twenty-four years as 
its Actuary and Manager and fifteen years 
as a member of the Board. The Board had 
appointed Mr M. H. Oram to succeed him 
as Actuary and Manager, and to fill the 
vacancy on the Board had appointed Mr 
G. L. C. Touche as a Director. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting from centrat 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown 
this is either because the alternative is not 
available or not recommended. 









ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 














Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
Australia ...... £8 5s. strig. —_ India & Ceylon £7 15s. £6 Pakistan ... £7 15s. £6 
DP <cvscues —_ $21.50 MD ctenceccee £6 oa Rhodesia 
or £7 14s. || traq ..ccccee £6 = (N. & S.) £7 15s. £5 10s. 
East Africa..... £7 I5s. £5 5s. Geral . cccccces £6 = S. Africa... £7 15s. £5 10s. 
Egypt... ecccccce £6 Os. £5 5s. DOOR < céeccses £9 _ S. America. £7 15s —_ 
Europe a £7 15s. £6 15s. ee £6 £5 10s. 
(except Poland) £4 15s. — New Zealand.. £9 strig. a Yn _ $21.50 
Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. os Nigeria, or £7 14s. 
Hongkong ..... _— 7 errr £7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. oa 

















Mr. Therm burns to 


He uses coal, so important to Britain, with increasing 
efficiency :— 

Production efficiency per cent. has been increased and 

more therms are obtained per ton of coal carbonised. 


Thus he now uses two million tons less coal each year 
than if he was working at his 1948 efficiency figure. 


Mr. Therm’s oil gasification plants are producing 
useful gas from the products of the oil refineries. 
One plant at the Isle of Grain will, in this way, 
produce 80 million cubic feet of gas a day from oil. 
Besides oil, waste refinery gas is used by Mr. Therm 
to supplement gas supplies. 

He is drilling in a search for natural gas and although 
final results as yet cannot be assessed, the important 


possibilities of underground gas storage are being 
studied. 


The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 
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Technical problems involving the transport, handling 
and storage of imported liquified natural gas are 
being studied — to this end visits have been paid to 
the United States of America and Soviet Russia. 
To meet the Clean Air Act Mr. Therm’s research 
programme includes the production of high grade 
smokeless fuels from coal. 

His other efforts include the high pressure gasification 
of heavy oils and coal — the catalytic cracking of 
oil — the purification of gas to make sulphuric acid 
—the combustion of different gas mixtures — the 
utilisation of gas in industry. 

Mr. Therm offers research scholarships in chemistry 
or chemical engineering at the Universities. 


MR. THERM’S INDUSTRY IS LIVE AND VITAL 





Issued by the Gas Council 





